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It Won’t Be Long Now 
Until You'll Need Xpert Shells 


HE great days will soon be here—and 
T yout be /iving again! Up at the crack 
o’ dawn at the first tinkle of the alarm, — 
with your Winchester ready and staunch 
old Dan rarin’ to go! 


What will it be?— Quail, grouse, pheasant, 
or prairie chicken? . . . Each is real sport, 
but remember that for full enjoyment of 
your days afield you need those hard-hit- 
ting Western Xpert shells. 


Xpert is as snappy a load, as uniform and 
dependable as any you have ever slipped 
into the chamber of your gun. It patterns 
even and close and gets more game. Xpert 


Western Cartrinoce Company, 
Dept.K.-22,East Alton, Illinois. 


y DO want your new, free Xpert Booklet con- 
, voters. 


ee, describing actual experi- 


hints on blinds, decoys, etc. 








is loaded with a powder developed espe- 
cially for this particular shell. The primer 
gives quick, hot flash ignition. And like 
Super-X and other Western shells, Xpert 
has the patented, moisture-proof, Western 
Seal-Tite Wad. The shells may get damp 
but the powder stays dry. 


Xpert shells have many special features 
that will interest you. Mail the Coupon 
below for a new, free booklet just off the 
press. Contains many valuable pointers for 
hunters. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. K-22 ’ ’ East Alton, Illinois 
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GAME 


IT’S THE INSIDE OF A SHELL THAT COUNTS! 









and SKEET LOADS 
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cagrons said, JUASE Crown Whiskey 
by this exacting test’ 


MAKE THIS TEST YOURSELF 


This is the professional way to test whiskey. I. Pour 
a little into a glass. 2. Swish around to moisten ! 
inside of glass. ®. Pour whiskey back into bottle. H 
‘A. Inhale aroma left in glass. 

The aroma of Seagram's moderately priced Crown 
Whiskies will be mellow, warm and smooth—like 
that of the most expensive whiskies. The aroma of 
other low-priced whiskies—especially those that con- 
tain young, green whiskey—is usually harsh. Aroma 
indicates quality—as your taste will verify. 
































In 60 Days CROWN WHISKEY 


Became America’s Favorite! 


UST what everyone had been looking for— 
a really good whiskey at a moderate price. 
That’s the need Crown Whiskey filled. And 
the public itself decided it— overwhelmingly! 
Crown Whiskey was presented by Seagram’s 
not with claims— but with a definite pledge. 
With that pledge went an invitation for you to 
verify it with the test used by professional buyers 
to test costliest whiskies. 
The wave of popularity that followed quickly 
made Crown Whiskey America's favorite. Be- 
hind a product that wins such popularity there 





must be more than accident. There must 
be a reason —a good reason. There is a 
| good reason — 

The House of Seagram holds the world’s 
largest treasure of fully aged Rye and 


© Bourbon whiskies! 













i, 






Ge Pledge 


1. That the straight whiskey in each bottle 
of Seagram’s Crown blended whiskey is four 
years old, full bodied, full flavor, distilled, 
matured and matchlessly blended in the fin- 
est American tradition. 2. That the quality 
of Crown Whiskies will always be uniform 
because the House of Seagram owns the 
largest stocks of aged Rye and Bourbon 
whiskies in the world. 3%. That no expense 
whatever has been spared to make Seagram's 
Crown Whiskies the greatest whiskey value 
in America, 
















Seagram's 
CROWN WHISKIES 


PSY ay Pay eagiam and Se Sure 























j Kesh, A A. Seagram’s Bottled-in-Bond Whiskies: Seagram’s London Dry Gins: 
Cagramvt <. 
a jie lenge ws SEAGRAM’S “ANCIENT BOTTLE” RYE SEAGRAM’S CELEBRATED 
i SEAGRAM’S BOURBON LONDON DRY GIN 
0 SEAGRAM’S V.O. * SEAGRAM’S “83” KING ARTHUR LONDON DRY GIN 





This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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THE Déewst Essential’ FOR GOOD FISHING ! 


Pflueger ATLAPAC 


No. 1640—4/0......+000- $65.00 

No. 1660—6/0......0000- 85.00 

No. 1690—9/0........00- :00 
Pflueger CAPITOL 

No. 1985—100 yds......... $8.00 

No. 1988—250 yds......... 10.00 

No. 1989—300 yds......... 12.00 
Pflueger TEMPLAR 


NEW MODEL— 
INTERNAL STAR DRAG 
Gears Always in Mesh 
No, 141934—-400 yard ....$30.00 
No. 142014,—500 yard .... 


Pflueger RECORD SPOON 
6 Sizes—S finishes. 
| Erp 30c to $1.15 


Pflueger LIVE WIRE MINNOW 
For Salt Water 
Size 5"—4 finishes. Price. ..$1.00 


Pflueger BIRDIE SQUID 

For Bluefish, Weakfish, Striped 
Bass, Mackerel, etc. 

Hook sizes 2/0 and 4/0. Price 50¢ 


Much of the pleasure you get out of fishing de- 
pends upon your tackle. In every fight with a fish, 
your reel takes the battle. Spinning and pulling, 
some times for hours in landing heavy fish, your 
reel can mean just labor or a thrilling performance. 


For over 50 years Pfluegers have been building 
the kind of tackle that exacting sportsmen want. 
Reels and Baits that are landing record catches on 
both coasts and inland waters everywhere. The 
reason is Pflueger construction and expert work- 
manship born of long experience. 


No matter where you plan to go fishing this 
season—first step into a leading sporting goods 





Pflueger CHUM SPOON 


For Tarpon, Barracuda, Striped Bass, Channel Bass, 
Kingfish, etc. 


No. 7132—6 sizes... cccccccccccccccccccecs 40c to $1.00 


(Reel prices subject to excise tax) 


PFLUEGER 











PRONOUNCED 
“FLEW -GER” 


) AGREAT NAME IN TACKLE 


dealer’s store and ask for Pflueger Tackle. No 
fisherman can have too many good reels. Invest in 
a new one this season and you'll get added pleasure 
out of your fishing. 


Send for our Pocket Catalog—mailed FREE. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Company 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. FS11_ E. A. PFLUEGER, Pres., Akron, Ohio 


Ww E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
GS The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. FSi1, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 154. 
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and Sporting Property for Sale | 
WOLF POND CAMP PHEASANT SHOOTING 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. - on 2500 acres of private land 
| |] Wild bird shooting October through February. 
} DEER GROUSE RABBITS BEAR |} Only 2 hrs. drive from N. Y¥. C. Write for 
| reservations and full particulars to 
Make reservations for your Fall vacation or hunting trip 
at a private camp in the Adirondacks on a 1000 acre posted | ELCOVA 
preserve. Guests limited to five. Fishing, Canoeing, Tennis, Elias C.Vail, Freedom Plains Rd., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Swimming. Rate $3.50 per day. Modern conveniences. Phone Poughkeepsie 3287 

"or references and particulars addres 


F. B. Ware, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. C. Tel. Ashland 4-4318 


Northwoods’ Ranch | DEER HUNTING 



































In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 

1400 Acres 10 Free Saddle Horses 2 Lakes 35 A Aan ons a Railroad 
| Adirondack Mts.—Following free to our guests: 10 | : 
ii | saddle horses, canoes, boats, tennis, floats, diving | 9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
| board, rifle, revolver and trap range. Deer, partridge | Surrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. 

and small game hunting. Trout and bass fishing. Real | 
log sleeping camps—5 fireplaces. Fall rate after 
Sept. Ist $25.00 per week, double or single room. 30 
rooms, 10 baths, electricity. In pine forest on lake 
shore. 5% hrs. by car or train. Booklet. 
EARL WOODWARD Luzerne, N. Y. || 


| BELL LODGE, STONY CREEK, N.Y. 


mm HUNT DEER AND BEAR IN THE ADI- 
Hunters Acco jodated RONDACK WILDERNESS. MAKE BELL 
Real home cooking. LODGE YOUR CAMP THIS HUNTING 
. . ‘ SEASON. All modern imp’v’ts, fully equipped, 
Deer, Bear and Small Game. best guides in section, EXPERIENCED 
Write for terms. HUNTERS, MANY TROPHIES EACH 
YEAR. Rates $3.00 per day. Please write for 

RALPH SCHULTZ : ; 


our descriptive booklet. Make your reserva- 
Hensonville Greene County, N. Y. 


Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. Ex- 
ceptional table. Guides on application. Make reserva- 
tion in advance, 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 











sé P P 
It’s an ill wind that doesn’t 
blow someone some good.” 


The ill winds of depression have 
made it necessary to re-organize a shoot- 
ing and fishing club which has weather- 


ed all storms since 1900. tions early. Geo. G. Beir, Prop. 











These winds, though, carry the oppor- 
tunity to a limited number of sportsmen 


wag ~ Orchard Grove Woodridge, N. Y. Sullivan County 
to obtain-membership in a club owning op. 


FRANK YONKER, Pr 


Winstow’s Camp 


its own acreage and buildings located 
on Core Banks, five miles to sea, off the 
coast of North Carolina. 


The setting cannot be pictured in 
words. Miles of uninhabited sound and 
ocean front, where ducks, geese and 
channel bass abound, make it a real 
sportsman’s paradise. Far enough south 
to take the chill and sting from the 
winter winds, and yet far enough north 
to be easily reached for a week-end of 
sport or a summer fishing holiday. 
Physical equipment and accommoda- 
tions, cuisine, guides, etc., are of course 
excellent. 


The ownership is in five sportsmen, 
who are willing to admit to membership, 
at a reasonable annual charge, twenty, 
five congenial sportsmen. Applicant is 
requested to give us the same kind of 
information about himself that he 
would require. 

Address Clifford F. MacEvoy, Presi- 
dent Franklin-Washington Trust Co., 
Newark, N, J. 





Sportsmen! Are You Game and Ready? 
Then come to our section where game in season is in 
abundance; where you are sure to get your full share 
of the season's hunting-sport. You will find the vision 
clear; the air invigorating; our meals appetizing and 
wholesome. German-American cooking. Our accommo- 
dations are most convenient and congenial; with all 
modern improvements. Reasonable rates. 


SCHUYLER WINSLow, Prop. 
Stony Creek, Warren Co., New York 

In Adirondack Mts.—best of deer country. Bear, fox, 
rabbit, woodcock—excellent partridge and gray squirrel 
hunting. More than 40 miles of free hunting ground. 
Camp supplied with electricity and running water. 
Good home-cooked food. Board $18 per week, 
Good guides, Booklet on request. 


i 











MAPLE LAWN FARM 
E. N. Dingman, Prop. Stony Creek, N. Y. 


For your hunting trip come to Maple Lawn Farm, located 
in the famous Stony Creek section of the Adirondacks, 
where deer, bear, partridge, fox, rabbits and squirrels 
are plentiful. All modern conveniences such as heat, 
electric lights, running water and baths. Good meals 
Experienced guides. Season Oct. 15 to Nov. 15. 225 
miles from New York City, good roads. 5% hrs. by 
train. Rates $16.00 per week. Accommodates 20. Make 
reservations early. Write for further information. 





HUNTING 


In Adirondack State Park. Wild territory, about 60 
miles wide and 100 miles long 

Deer, bear, fox, Canadian lynx, bobcat, raccoon, 
varying hare, cotton-tail rabbits, partridge and wood- 
cock hunting. 700 bucks killed in our section; also 8 
large bear in Stony Creek T. P. last season. Season starts 
Oct. 15th to Nov. 15th. 240 miles from N. Y. City, 
5% hrs. by train; 70 miles from Albany, N. Y. Make 
reservation early, rates $18 & $20, week. No. 1 guides. 


Jay Woodward Stony Creek, N. Y. 











SKI-HI RANCH 


A sportsman’s paradise—Western saddle horses, 
atmosphere and hospitality, mountain pack 
trips to the back country where deer, bear 
and small game abound. Write for booklet. 


TROUTDALE CAMPS 


For partridge, deer and bear. Partridge and bear, 
October Ist. Deer, Oct. 16th. We are in the heart of 
the best hunting section of the north woods, just far 
enough back to be easily accessible but isolated from 
the public road. Good food. $3.50 per day includes 
everything but guide, if used. Make your reservations 
early. Comfortable accommodations for ladies. 


TROUTDALE, MAINE 








Have 





Hunters, Take Notice! 


For $25.00 you can join Wickcheoche game 
club. Pheasant shooting from Nov. 10th 
Feb. 28, 1935. Shoot hen birds and cock birds. 
Will release 150 birds through the season. 
4 young English setter bird dogs for sale 


hire, 


Wm. C. Lines, Prop., Stockton, N. J. 


Deer and Bear Hunters, Look! 


Why not come to the best and most com- 
fortable hunting lodge in the Adirondacks, 
situated in the best deer and bear coun- 
try in New York state. References cheer- 
fully furnished. 


THE STONY CREEK COUNTRY CLUB 
JOHN H. AREHART, Prop. 














DEER HUNTING 


For your hunting trip come to Townshend, Vermont, 
located in the West River Valley in Windham County. 
Deer, partridge, fox, rabbits and squirrels are plenti- 
ful, also some Black Bear. 

NOT A CAMP, but a homestead with all modern 
conveniences and GOOD HOME COOKING. 
Rates $18.00 to $20.00 per week. Accommodates 15. 
Make Reservations Early 
WwW. T. LEACH Townshend, Vermont 
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Hunters’ Paradise where you get results: 
Game: Jaguar, Antelope, Mountain Lion, 
Wild Turkey, Grizzly, Black & Brown 
Jear, Deer, Wild Hog, (Javelina) Chu- 
luga, Ocelot, Tiger. Also plenty of parrots, 
. Ivory Billed Woodpeckers, Trogans, 
Ducks, Geese, & Quail. Shots positively 
guaranteed. Good fishing if desired. Every- 
thing furnished by Mexico’s Pioneer and 
foremost hunting organization. (Now in 
8th year.) Full information gladly furnished 
if desired. Write or wire 
X BAR L CATTLE CO. 


——} q P. O. Box 705 El Paso, Texas 
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uary. 


ie Hunt wild boar, black bear, 
mountain lion, alligator. 
a. Splendid deep-sea fishing on 


the West Coast of 


|| | MEXICO 








- We’ve collected a lot of information 
‘orest about hunting‘and fishing along our New Mexico is one of the few states 
3. Ex- 


West Coast of Mexico Route. Want it? where great primitive or wilderness 
Address O.P. Bartlett, Dept. 11-BH,310 s otill womeatn aa . . 
“<< : So. Wichiegn Hedveask, Clean, areas still remain as untouched and natural 


elie ps as when only the Red Man hunted and 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC fished. For the hunter who packs into the 


real “Back Country” there is always fine 


eserva- 









































a ie cam ral sport and plenty of game—deer, bear, moun- 
TING OLD MEXICO | tain lion, bobcat, wild turkey. Other areas, 
ipped, readily accessible by fine roads, offer good 
ACH For Year Around hunting for big game, and there is 
note plenty of sport in bird shooting 
; Hunting, fishing, touring, pleas- | ia “a 

ure and prospecting trips. throughout the state. This free book- 
ans GAME—Bear, lion, jaguar, tiger. let, beautifully illustrated with game 

ocelot, deer, antelope, turkey, Id . a 

hog, chuluga, wolf, coyote, fox, ‘cat. } photographs, gives you the complete 


IP 


a, Ta ie Guer. picture of what New Mexico has to of- 








Trout and bass fishing. Satisfaction guaranteed fe - t d oo Hy 
rk . For detailed information and illustrated folder write ae Te Spee om conte —— o 
ar, fox, JARVIS & BEECROFTS | plete license, season : 
= Outfitters and Guides | and bag limit infor- ; 
} water Hote! Paso del Norte EL PASO, TEXAS | mation. Send for it 
week, 
——- —— ——| today! 
—— | 


bout 60 


=O WEST= 


a wend. KAIBAB FOREST 


¥. city, ARIZONA 
Make 
yuide . 
“<r for the best deer hunting. Other sec- 


tions of State offer splendid bear, lion, 
deer, turkey and squirrel hunting. 


APS Season Oct. 16-Noy. 15. Many old 











= 


New Mexico State Highway Department, 

















nd bear refuges opened. State Capitol, 

heart of oe ° Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

just far or information address: 

ted from S. L. Lewis State Game Warden Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet on the Game and 
ba I iaiadang °° siacibet ~ ie fish of New Mexico. 


Phoenix, Arizona 
a 


) I would also like additional information on other New Mexico 
attractions. 








Name 





NG Kill a Bear or Lion with Dogs! 




















: come. At M. M. GUEST RANCH, Blue, Arizona, This beautiful booklet on a Des ee 
-e plenti- we GUARANTEE you either a Bear or a Png angie ager 
Lion or refund your money. Plenty Turkey : New St cckes. Sed tee tt 
nodern and both Black- and White-tailed Deer. ee ssi es : snsssooadaaésel = sslaheliuaisinladatteanwiatman 
oe New, modern Lodge. Write for reservations. ; 
i Prices reasonable. C. E. HANKS 
Vermont RO tst—<“‘sSOSCSCSCSS sR ee 
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$3 wee! Hour 


. 
Time 
, per figures about $60 to $75 a 
week, if you give all your spare 
time. Does it interest you? 

Well, other Field & Stream readers have ' 
done just that; and if they can do it you can. 

In your city there are a great many men 
who are fond of hunting and fishing. 

Every one of them would get immense 
profit and pleasure out of every issue of Field 
& Stream. 

You can call on from 12 to 15 such men 
in an evening—more on Sundays. We have 
had many readers get 5 subscriptions per 
hour. 

And in return for these subscriptions we 

will give you any article or articles made by 
any concern that advertises in Field & Stream, 
absolutely free, the number of subscriptions 
required being based on the retail value of 
the article. 
These few items were selected at random to 
show how much you can get in return for a 
little time. SEND THE COUPON BELOW 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 





LITTLE + ae THAT MAKE YOU HAPPY, mn 
S) 
ARE 8/6 THINGS TO STATLER HOTELS. 
















Above: Standard soft 


OP, goes a button! Seconds left to finish dressing ... no time to ames see pee Se 
~ no : shotguns. Yours free 
S.0.S. the valet... but Statler Hotels anticipate such emergencies for 2 yearly subscrip- 


. provide buttons, needles ... already threaded. — 


Silly to take up valuable p ace bragging about such little things? Per- 
haps; ‘but the Statler pin cushion with its quick -_— supply of buttons, 


pins and threaded needles is more than a detai 


Right: Double barrel shot- 
gun. A_ staunch, reliable 
~~ eS sy mbolic of weapon. Yours free for 17 


> subscriptions. An other 
attention to everything that forethought can provide to make you com- hetems of di gen Gab 
fortable as our guest. can be obtained for sub- 


scriptions 

You can get along without a pin cushion; or clean 
pens, free-flowing ink and a well that doesn’t mess your 
fingers .. . the special pants hanger on the closet door 
or the towel hook handily placed to save groping over- 
head . . . the telephone-attached memorandum pad... 
or the convenient desk calendar ... the tourist and 
visitor’s city map... the ample supply of stationery, 
both business and social . .. telegraph blanks .. . air 
mail stickers and so on and on. 


er rar ere ETE 


Above: Hunting Knife with 4%” 
blade. Solid leather sheath with 
every knife. Yours free for 2 sub- 
scriptions. 





You could worry along without many little things 
that the Statlers provide “from experience and which . cs the miles 
have established a standard for hotel values; but you : 


would miss them... when you stopped at other hotels. * reaty had the ladies in mind when 


ps ; we put the pin cushion in all bedrooms, 
So all the little things we do to make you happy, will — but it’s the fumble-fingered male who 

always be big things to us... important parts of the  ‘hortles, when he finds the needles 

. . - oO . ‘ . threaded. 

Statler Standard of Service . . . constant reminders of 

our responsibility to give you complete hotel service. FEATURES OF HOTEL SERVICE 

PIONEERED BY STATLERS 











> Cushi Above: Shell Vest of regimental 
@ Pin Cushion 4 y : 
on \ : ; duck with reinforced front edg- 
ree Morning Newspaper d ll Ad he back 
@ Circulating Ice Water pgs Wap esr sex es ee 
“te gh ee belt. Made for 12, 16 or 20 gauge 
“WHERE THE GUEST IS ALWAYS RIGHT” e Free Radio Reception shells. Sizes 36 to 44. Yours 
® Bed Head Reading Lamp for 2 yearly subscriptions. 
7 / y) D> . @ Full-length Mirror 
4 a ae Kuffale pe,” * leoul © Inner-spring Hair Mattress ee ae a ee ae ae saieitinaieeamaiiaaieatina } 
e < - © Certified Guest Room Lighting for FIELD & STREAM 
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If a grander bird than the ruffed grouse ever lived, you tell ’’em 
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An Exception to the Rule 


The Judge and the Sniper spend a day with muzzle-loaders 


By H. P. SHELDON 
Illustrated by HERMAN B, ROUNTREE 


NKY darkness wrapped the Valley and shut from the 

vision all details of the familiar landscape, but the Nar- 

ramore Brook, roaring and gurgling as its rain-swollen 

torrent swept under the wooden bridge, gave the Sniper 
his course and bearings as he made his way toward the Judge’s 
house on this wild November night. All day long the storm 
had lashed the countryside with sweeping volleys of chill gray 
rain. It flattened the frost-stricken weeds in the fence cor- 
ners, swept the sodden wreckage of summer into the roadside 
ditches, and brought the last stubborn leaves down from the 
tossing branches of the maples. 

The weather had been so forbidding that it even dis- 
couraged these two hardy sportsmen from venturing forth; 
and when the elements succeeded in daunting the amiable 
Judge and his lean friend, it was certain that 
few of the wild creatures would stir abroad. 
The foxes, curled in their burrows on the 
river bank, had slept fitfully, waking and 
blinking their yellow eyes at the 
sound of the slashing tempest outside. 
The rabbits stuck to their forms or 
hunched snugly in their warrens. The 
partridges—the ruffed grouse of New 
England—found lofty shelter among 
the thick branches of pine or hem- 
lock, crowding close against the 
swaying trunks of the trees. The 
squirrels stayed in their holes in the 
hollow boles of butternut and 
maple. Only the _hell-divers, 
cutting wakes here and there \ 






























on the beaten surface of the 
marsh, seemed to find any en- 
joyment in this gray tempest 
of wind and autumn rain. 

But at the Judge’s house, all 
was warmth and cozy comfort. 
The little spaniel, warned of 
the Sniper’s approach by some 
sense not included in human- 
ity’s five, met the guest at the 
door and, with wag- 
ging stub-tail, es- 
corted him to the 
room that served the 
Court House Gentle- 
man as both library 
and den. A fire of 
old apple wood 
blazed on the hearth, 
distilling a smoky 
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fragrance into the wide room. Before it sat the Judge with, 

as might be expected, a burnished weapon lying across his 

sturdy knees, while its mate reposed in a flat mahogany case 
on a low table at his elbow. 

“And so here you are!” chided the Sniper. “You pro- 
crastinatin’ old coot! Crying all the week because I wouldn’t 
give you time to read up a little law, and now, with a whole 
day to yourself, do you spend it reading law? You do not! 
I'll bet you’ve been tinkering with firearms all day! Never 
turned a page, did you?” 

“Order! Order!” bellowed the Judge, delighted at this 
prospect of a better finish to a lonely day. “Of course, I’ve 
been studying—a demnition important case, too. “Twelve- 
bores versus Twenty-bores,’ by an eminent authority who 
knows what he’s talking about!” 

“Judgment rendered in favor of the twelve-bore, of 
course,” remarked the Sniper. “You wouldn’t 
be so darned perky if it weren’t. What are you 
fiddling with there? The old Captain Narra- 

more guns?” 

He took one of the weapons from the 
Judge, while his friend lifted its 
counterpart from the case and 
began furbishing it with a bit 
of oily flannel. 


a HE guns, muzzle-loaders 

and as alike as two peas in 
their mahogany and green vel- 
vet pod, had been the property 
of a sportsman ancestor of the 
Judge’s who one day cleaned 
them carefully, packed them 
securely in their case, and 
went away to die across a gun 
trail at Chancellorsville. The 
Sniper had handled them a 
hundred times, admiring their 
perfect workmanship and the 
superb balance imparted by 
the genius of Joe Manton near- 
ly a century ago. 

“T believe I could hit a par- 
tridge with this one,” he now 
declared, dropping into a chair. 

“You'll have a chance to prove it to- 
morrow,” said his friend, “for I’ve de- 
cided we'll use these guns again. I’ve got 
plenty of powder, shot, wads and caps. 


The bird roared up behind That high wind means it’ll clear in the 
him from beneath the juniper night, with a fine day to come. You don’t 
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need to go home—sleep here and have breakfast. I'll find a 
nicked razor and a worn-out tooth-brush for you, and I'll fix 
the breakfast eggs ‘cording to that Louisiana recipe. We'll 
hunt those ridges over in York State,” he urged. “Come on.” 

“All right—if you'll get up a jug of cider right now. But 
hadn’t we better use our own guns? I’m dubious about these 
old jewels. We aren't used to ’em, Judge. We'll be likely to 
get two doses down one barrel and bust a collar-bone, and 
the caps will fall off the nipples, and—” 


HEY can’t!” the Judge interrupted triumphantly. 

“Look here, Joe Manton thought of that long before 
you did, young feller! See these threads that run around each 
nipple? Push a cap down over those, and you can hardly pull 
it off, ‘less you fire it. Have you got to have ejectors and sin- 
gle triggers in order to make a bag of birds?” he demanded 
scornfully. “I want to know!” 

“All right, I can do it if you can, I guess. But let’s get that 
cider up!” 

Fifty years in the Valley had made the Judge weather-wise ; 
and when the two arose sometime before sunrise the next morn- 
ing, they found that the rain had passed 
and left a clear and rosy sky overhead. 
The wind had fallen with the dawn. 

The Judge produced a better razor 
than he had promised, and while the 
Sniper labored to enhance his personal 
appearance his friend—who, in the mat- 
ter of cooking, could have given An- 
toine a race any day—fixed out a 
generous platter of kidneys, eggs 
and sausages. 

“Now, then,” said the Judge, 
when these good things had been 
freely dealt with, “come into the 
library and I'll issue you your am- 
munition. Here's your powder flask 
filled with a pound of good black 
powder, with the charger set to 
throw three drams to a load, and 
your shot pouch—two pounds of 
chilled sevens in it. Dump 
these caps in your watch 
pocket and your wads into 
your jacket pocket—right- 
hand side—and we're ready. 
Anne has fixed the lunch.” 

He paused a moment and then 
from a pouch in the gun-case ex- 
tracted a half dozen round lead 
balls. Three of these he handed to 
the Sniper. 

“The deer season is open in 
York State,” he reminded him, 
“and we might run onto a buck. 
It’s good deer country, that limestone region, 
with all those hickories and oaks and 
beeches.” 

The Sniper, while accepting the remote 
possibility of encountering a buck, was not 
sO sanguine on the prospect of hitting any- 
thing with this type of projectile. 

“Never saw a shotgun yet that would put 
a round ball into a meeting-house window at thirty 
paces,” said he; “and by the time you’ve got the 
shot up and the ball down, your buck will be gone— 
and the season closed probably.” 

“These guns will shoot ’em straight,” asserted his friend. 
“I know, because I tried ‘em one day up in Paraday’s 
pasture. At fifty paces you can knock the neck off a bottle 
with ‘em. You needn’t squirm—you're going gunning the way 
your granddaddy did, and if you don’t get game you can’t 
blame it on the gun!” 

The Judge’s faithful old car took them comfortably to the 
State Line. Here they left the highway to follow a narrow 
dirt road that wound in and out of creek bottoms and over 
hills, where the fading fringe of roadside goldenrod and wild 
asters brushed their fronds against the sides of the laboring 
vehicle. Now and then from some nameless summit they 
caught glimpses of Lake Champlain, its waters gleaming 
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through the bordering woodlands now nearly stripped of 
summer foliage. Chipmunks and an occasional gray squirrel 
scampered across the road, and once a partridge whirred out 
of a grapevine at a fence corner. Once, too, a gorgeous ring- 
neck stalked from a hedge and stared at them until the 
Sniper stealthily eased himself out of the car and made an 
attempt to charge his unfamiliar weapon, when the pheasant, 
cackling derisively, took noisy wing and flew far down into 
the middle of a swamp. 

“Load her up if you want to,” said the Judge. “We’re near- 
ly there anyway, and she’s safe enough if you don’t cap 
those nipples. If you get a cap on, you can’t get it off again 
because of those threads I showed you.” 

“T’ll wait and do my loading when you load,” the Sniper 
decided. 

They were now in the limestone region, a country formed 
by the patient forces of nature upon a buttress of broad ribs 
of gray stone. These ridges lay side by side, separated with 
considerable regularity by narrow valleys down which idled 
slow streams of clear water. Open spaces of pasture land 
occurred here and there, the grass showing green and vigorous 































despite the punishing frosts 
that elsewhere at this season 
had pinched the sap from 
other herbage. Clumps of 
pine and juniper grew there, 
too, and the ubiquitous thorn 
apple and wild grape indicated why the region found favor 
with the grouse. 

Sheep paths led upward from the valleys, winding in and 
out among the broken boulders to the ridge tops. On this 
higher ground grew oaks and hickories, pines and sumac 
clumps and great beeches, their trunks as gray as the lime- 
stone in which their ancient roots were bedded. Woodcock 
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An Exception to the Rule 


rarely, if ever, came into these ridges—neither the soil nor 
the growth was suited to the birds’ requirements—but the 
grouse found the environment wholly to their liking. 

The two friends seldom went to this region in search of 
game until late in the season, when heavy frosts and cold 
rains had moved the woodcock southward from the swamps 
and alder runs nearer home. After that, for the few remain- 
ing days of the legal season, they sought the bold gray native 
bird in these remote haunts, and occasionally bagged a cock 
pheasant there, for these aliens had in recent years come 
northward from Hudson Valley in numbers and success- 
fully established their colonies. 

No council of war was necessary between the two friends— 
they knew the game too well—and while the Sniper followed 
one edge of the valley, keeping close to the base of the ridge, 
the Judge took the other edge. When a valley had been 
searched in this fashion. they climbed to the top of the next 
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ridge, turned about face and, keeping a good interval be- 
tween them, worked back like a pair of hawks beating a field. 
Arriving opposite the original starting point, they scrambled 
down to the broad floor of the next ravine and began all over 
again. 

The simple system afforded the greatest number of oppor- 
tunities, for the wily grouse, in escaping one gunner, often 
crossed the ravine into range of the other. An opportunity 
of this sort was soon offered. 

The Judge, following a sheep path into a thicket of juniper, 
heard the rising thunder of a bird that he could not see, 
and his shout of “Mark!” rang across the valley. His com- 
panion, a hundred yards away, looked up to see the grouse 
dip to the slope of the valley. On through the sunlight it 
came, its wings blurred with speed as it gained pace to scale 
the crest above the watching gunner, who pulled both ham- 
mers of his gun to full cock and set himself to take the 
shot. The bird was upon him in an instant, zooming upward 
like a "plane coming up from a nose dive, the air pressing 
down the penciled plumage so firmly as to give to the bird 
the appearance of polished metal. The old gun came up, 
quick as a stroke from a cat’s paw, the smoke spurted, and 
the grouse whirled down against the bank with a thud plainly 





audible to the 
Judge across the 
valley. 

“That was a 
pretty shot!” the 
older man re- 
marked when 
they met at the 
end of the ra- 
vine. “The old 
gun didn’t fail 
you, did it? The cap was 
there when you wanted it. 
wasn't it? A good part of 
the pleasure of game-bird 
shooting is in the stirring 
pictures it furnishes of 
scenes like that one, 







“See these threads 
that run around 
each nipple?” 


“4nd then I pulled the and, no doubt about 
trigger. It didn't go it, the use of smokeless powder takes something spec- 


tacular out of bird shooting. I like to see a spout of 
smoke once in a while as you see it in old sporting en- 
gravings.” 

The Sniper harbored a mild superstition. 

“T’d almost rather miss the first bird of the day than 
to bag it,”’ said he. “Some of the worst days’ shooting 
I've ever been guilty of began in just this too-perfect 
way. Something will go wrong yet,” he concluded du- 
biously as they emerged on the crest and separated for 
the next beat. 

Some distance ahead, the Judge’s questing eye picked 
up a broad gleam of scarlet in the edge of a clump of 
small pines. He knew that the splash of vigorous color 
came from the laden twigs of a thorn-apple tree in full 
fruit. Such a sight is full of significance to the grouse 
shooter, and the sportsman accordingly prepared his 
weapon and advanced on quiet feet. 

Presently there was a flick of motion, too lightning- 
quick for the eye to absorb any of its detail, and a big 
grouse shot out from the cover of a pine and pitched 
over the brink into the valley. The load of sevens ar- 
rived a hand-breadth too late, but the shot ripped a 
swath across the brown carpet of the pine needles and 
knocked a sulphurous dust from the gray stones over 
which the bird had dropped. 


HE crash of the gun did even more than this, for 
it galvanized a half dozen other birds that had been 
breakfasting on the fruit and sent them dashing for 
safety. Some pitched over the edge after their leader, but 
two of them whirred out across the plateau and gave 
the Judge a fair chance for his second barrel, and he 
had the thrill of seeing through the smoke of the dis- 
charge the downright plunge of the stricken bird. 
When the Judge had retrieved his game and re- 
charged his weapon from flask and pouch, the two 
sportsmen decided that it was worth while to interrupt 
the beat long enough to scramble down into the hollow 
whence most of the flock had vanished, and try to locate 
some of these stragglers. They spent some time in the effort, 
struggling through thickets and over boulders, and were re- 
warded only by such benefits as attend sharp exercise and 
once or twice by the faint thunder of wings as one or an- 
other of their intended victims flushed far ahead of them. 
So after a time they climbed back to the ridge and re- 
sumed their original course. Here they had better success. 
The Judge bagged a grouse almost immediately, and his 
friend, observing some furtive movement in a clump of 
sumac, came within an ace of cutting down a hen pheasant 
when this forbidden bird took wing instead of the grouse he 
had so confidently expected. 

“T had the gun three inches off her beak,” he told the 
Judge when they stopped for lunch, “and the trigger half 
pulled when I saw her tail. I’d have been in a nice fix if I’d 
killed her, wouldn’t I? Have you seen any deer sign?” 

“Just some old tracks,” replied the Judge, “while we were 
down in the bottom there.” 

“Well,” the other informed him, “you may have a chance 
to use a couple of those big slugs yet. That beech grove over 
there looks as if all the deer in the (Continued on page 60) 
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A most unusual quail hunt, with grouse and pheasants thrown in for goul measure 


O those of you who find in this 
narrative too much of the extra- 
ordinary, my only answer is, 
“These things happened.” 

You will read how I came to meet the 
Southerner under circumstances seeming 
highly improbable, and you will read, 
too, of our strange experiences, weeks 
later, on the cliffs hard by the roistering 
Atlantic. He and I shot away a consider- 
able amount of ammunition that after- 
noon. Again and again, almost as many 
times as we had shells, a sudden whir- 
ring of wings was followed by the crisp 
crack of a 20-bore or the throatier report 
of a 12, sometimes by both, all dying out 
in the sound of surf surging against the 
headlands. 

We shot not at geese or coot, indeed 
not at waterfowl of any kind, but at 
quail—familiar old Bob of the uplands 
Familiar old Bob, yes; yet Bob with a 
bag of unfamiliar tricks, tricks as un- 
orthodox as his habitat, shifts which 
rendered him practically unhittable. 

Because the first day of October fell 
on a Sunday, the season opened on the 
second. I was up north, roughly two hun- 
dred miles from home, for a little early 
grouse and woodcock shooting. Ginger— 
she’s the setter—swung on to our first 
bird of the year before the sun had 
climbed well above the mountain hem- 
locks. Caught in the open, at the edge of 
an abandoned orchard, that particular 
partridge did not reach the second- 
growth timber for which it straightaway 
headed. 

“Dead bird, old lady! Fetch!” 

Gin, through no fault of her own, 
failed to carry out the order. Just as she 
was about to pick up the fallen bird, 
from out of the wood rushed a lean little 
pointer that quickly snatched it away. 
Bird in mouth, the pointer dashed back 
into the wood, and Gin, as soon as she 
had recovered a bit from her surprise, 
followed. A moment later a gunner walk- 
ed into the clearing. In his left hand he 
had a dead partridge which he held high 
and at arm’s length, thus keeping it out 
of the reach of the leaping and barking 
Ginger 

“Your bird, I take it?” he called. 

He came closer, and I saw that he was 
a young man, probably still under thirty, 
yet at the corners of his eyes could be 
seen the lines that come from looking 
often into sun and wind and rain. I 
noticed, too, that without apparent con- 
scious effort he kept the slender tubes of 
his 20-gauge gun pointed in a safe direc- 
tion. 

Inasmuch as we were going the same 
way, for a time we joined forces and 
hunted together. My new acquaintance, 
I learned, was an instructor in one of 
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Maine's oldest colleges. He was from the 
South—he named a little town not far 
from Atlanta—but he had not been home 
for nearly three years now. 

“You must miss the quail,” I re- 
marked. 

“Very much,” he said. “Not that I 
don’t appreciate the splendid qualities of 
your grouse—its wariness and thunder- 
ous rise, the beauty of the woodland it 
uses, the striking beauty of the bird it- 
self. But—well, I was born to quail. And 
apart from any sentimental attachment, 
I esteem it highly because it is the one 
bird of my experience that gives a dog 
an opportunity really to reach out. By 
the way, I see we both prefer a wide- 
ranging dog, even for grouse. Gin seems 
to be running Tip a hot race.” 

“She's essentially a quail dog,” I ex- 
plained. ‘“‘That’s what she likes to hunt 
best, and that’s what I work her on 
mostly.” 

“Quail in New England? Enough quail 
to make it worth while to go out espe- 
cially for them, I mean?” The Southern- 
er was a little incredulous, even though 
politely so. 

“Yes, within seven hours of here, 
moderately fast driving. A man who 
knows what he is about, with the right 
dog and some luck, can put up as many 
as ten coveys in a long day. It’s not 
necessary to find so many, though—not 
with the bag limit at six quail a day, as 
it is in Rhode Island. At that, we usually 
set our own limit at ten for two guns, 
which we try to take out of three or four 
coveys. Ten seem enough, particularly 
since we're likely to pick up a partridge 
or a woodcock or two, or, more likely 
still, a few pheasants. 

“But maybe I’m making this sound 
better than it really is. I can recall a 
number of days when the bag didn’t 
take on weight any too rapidly.” 


(= morning about ten weeks later I 
was called from breakfast by a 
telephone call. The Southerner’s voice 
came over the wire. He was talking from 
the outskirts of Boston, some forty miles 
away. 

“I’m driving through to New York,” 
he said, “to attend an academic confer- 
ence which opens to-morrow morning. 
Could you take the time to show me a 
few of those quail to-day?” 

He made a fast trip down from Boston, 
and he lost no time in changing to his 
shooting clothes. However, it was an 
hour’s drive to the cover I had chosen 
for our hunting, and we stopped twice on 
the way—once to buy the Southerner’s 
license, again to eat—so that it was close 
to high noon when finally we set Gin 
down. The old lady would have to serve 


two guns this day, for Tip had been left 
in Maine. 

A southwest wind, boisterous but with- 
out teeth, sent a few small white clouds 
scudding across the otherwise blue sky. 
The Southerner noticed a tang of salt in 
the air. The Atlantic was not far off, 1 
told him. 

“Nice country, this,” he said, “with its 
small farms, broad meadows and gently 
rolling hills, and that tall white church 
spire there in the distance. I’m going to 
enjoy myself, I can see, regardless of 
whether or not we find many birds.” 


T pleased me that he liked this coun- 

tryside of mine. It pleased me that he 
liked it in its dun December nakedness, 
stripped of the brilliant cosmetics, the 
colorful and wanton furbelow of early 
autumn. This countryside of mine, I say 
—mine through the right of an associa- 
tion renewed each year, and each year 
more intimate. I recalled to myself how 
freely I had partaken of its bounty and 
its beauty. Perhaps for the first time con- 
sciously, I thought upon the charm of 
it—the undefinable charm of farmland 
fringed by thickets, the charm of low 
white houses and red barns. 

“Point!” called the Southerner. 

Gin had birds, sure enough, there in 
the far corner of a weed-patch—quail 
that had foregone a midday siesta and 
the security of the thicket for the sake 
of a prolonged meal. We each grassed 
a bird on the covey rise, but we left the 
singles alone, for they were none too 
many. Shortly after, in a clump of briers 
growing at the edge of a pasture, Gin 
located a second covey, considerably 
larger than the first, out of which the 
Southerner took two birds, and I one. 
Again we did not follow the singles, in 
this instance because they flew to a piece 
of posted woodland. 

During the course of the next two 
hours we hunted very carefully a wide 
area, land which to my certain knowl- 
edge was used by at least two coveys, 
but we did not find either of them. Ar- 
riving back at the car with an hour and 
a half of the afternoon still before us, 
I suggested that we drive on a few miles 
to a section where I had had good shoot- 
ing earlier in the season. 

Our road followed east over the ridge 
of a long low hill. To the south, a half 
mile away, we could see the white- 
flecked Atlantic. We reached a_ point 
where the land on our right sloped off 
into a narrow swamp—cat-tails, a scat- 
tering of alders and tussocks of high 
grass. Beyond the swamp lay another 
hill, and beyond it the ocean. It was 
general farmland, cut up by stone walls 
into fields of various character: one, 
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catching the eye because of its green- 
ness, had been planted to cabbage evi- 
dently not worth harvesting; another, 
on the distant hill, was marked by a 
canvas-covered haystack; a third was 
overgrown with weeds. 

“Looks good,” remarked my com- 
panion. 

“So good that I’ve never driven by 
without subconsciously taking my foot 
from the accelerator. But I’ve never 
hunted it—there’s one thing lacking. 
There’s no cover for the birds to take 
refuge in—nothing except that swamp, 
and any birds resorting to it would be 
burned out the first day of the season 
I doubt—” 

Perhaps the little red gods were in a 
sportive mood. Or perhaps, irked by the 
presumptuous certainty of my reasoning, 
they wished to flaunt the lie in my face 
In any event, even as I spoke a huge 
cock pheasant came sailing across our 
path not a gunshot in front of us, his 
burnished back gleaming in the after- 
noon sun. 

“That's the first pheasant I’ve ever 
seen outside of a pen,” said the South- 
erner, plainly a little excited. “He looked 
as big as a turkey.” 

We sat in the car and marked the 
bird’s flight. Before it had ended in the 
swamp below us, the Southerner was 
fumbling with his shells 

“What shall I use—sixes?” he asked 

As we entered ‘the swamp that old 
pheasant, wise in the ways of men and 
dogs, got up on the far side of it, seven- 
ty or eighty yards away. He flew over the 
hill, directly away from us, and soon dis- 
appeared behind its crest. 


ss E can’t go very far in that direc- 
tion,” I said, “unless he’s bound 
for Bermuda. Let’s try him again.’ 

Gin, well out ahead, was quartering 
the short stubble of the haystack field 
in a perfunctory sort of way. Suddenly 
she wheeled, edged into the wind a few 
paces, and came solidly to point in the 
shadow of the haystack. We get in time 
to know our dogs so well that we can 
tell from their attitude what they have 
before them. Gin, on pheasant, is un- 


Cliff Dwellers 


easy; she looks as though she might 
break and rush in at any moment. On 
quail she loses almost all semblance of 
life; her every muscle seems petrified, 
her every nerve dead. She had quail now. 

The fields to the right and left were 
barren of protective cover. In front of 
us, the length of a football field away, the 
land dropped abruptly to the sea, form- 
ing a great cliff, or rather a series of cliffs, 
which extended a long half mile to the 
east and even a greater distance to the 
west. The quail, we figured, would fly to 
the swamp we had recently left. There- 
fore we circled the point and cut in, with 
our backs to the sea. The Southerner 
walked on my right, a pace or two be- 
hind me. Like a packet of firecrackers, 
the covey, one of the largest I have 
ever seen, exploded at our very feet. 

Not one of those twenty-five or more 
quail had any intention of flying to the 
swamp. Without exception they flared 
back over our heads and flew straight 
toward the ocean. Some came so close 
that I involuntarily hunched my shoul- 
ders. Surprised and caught badly off bal- 
ance, the Southerner shot twice without 
touching a feather. I could not shoot be- 
cause he was in line with the flight 

For a time the covey, flying high, held 



























together as a compact unit. Then bird 
after bird pitched down and settled along 
the top edge of the cliffs, where a narrow 
margin of knee-high grass had escaped 
the mowing machine. 

Presumably because our attention was 
so completely engrossed by the quail, 
neither the Southerner nor I was aware 
of the approach of an Irish setter. When 
first we saw him, he was right at our 
ankles, frisking about as big as life. A 
beautiful animal he looked to be, too: 
big, strong-boned, with a fine mahogany 
coat and a muzzle perhaps a little too 
square for his breed. With eloquent eyes 
and a no less eloquent tail, he told us 
that he had heard the shooting, and 
pleaded to join us in our sport. 


CAREFUL survey of the open coun- 
tryside revealed no other gunners 
afield. We assumed, therefore, that the 
dog had strayed from some near-by farm, 
but since he was collarless there was no 
way of telling for sure. The Southerner 
was afraid that the Irishman would spoil 
our shooting. “Hey, Mike!” he called 
The red setter stopped short in his 
tracks. Perhaps his name was Mike. 
“Go home! Get!” 
But Mike refused to understand. 


Above—Ginger hunts out the singles 


Left—She nailed one bird right at the 
very edge of the cliff 


Whether we liked it or not, he was go- 
ing hunting with us. 

Gin jacked up almost at the edge of 
the cliff, her face toward the sea. At 
practically the same instant, thirty yards 
to the right, her new brace-mate slid 
very prettily to a point. 

“You take care of Gin. I'll see if the 
Irishman is stringing us along,” said the 
Southerner. 

The Irishman wasn’t stringing us. His 
bird flushed wild—a pheasant it turned 
out to be, undoubtedly the cock which 
had eluded us previously. I had forgot- 
ten him. The Southerner’s little gun 
spoke a monosyllable, and the cock fell 
to the ground without life. Mike brought 
him in. (Continued on page 61) 
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Anticipation—W ith hopes high and guns loaded, noth- The First Covey—The pointers were faster and beat the little 
ing equals the exhilaration of the start setter to the first game of the day 


The Second Find—This time one of the setters is en- Realization—The real sport comes when we work out the singles 
titled to the honors in the cover 
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Anybody’s Guess—All dogs are down. Is it another covey or The Last Bevy—Just before quitting time, pointer 
just a single? and setter divide a find 
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Photos by H. G. STILWELL, Jr. 
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EDITORIAL 





Lhe Philosophy of a Second-Kater 


AM a second-rate shot. I have a friend who is a 
first-rate shot. I am not so sure that I envy him. 
This is not sour grapes. 

My friend is almost mechanically perfect. When he 
shoots at a target, it is almost a foregone conclusion 
that he will hit it. The margin of error in his case is al- 
most negligible. The element of speculation is reduced 
to an irreducible minimum. He has expended infinite 
patience and time in developing himself to the point of 
approximate perfection. His shooting is a known 
quantity. 

When I shoot at a target, I have high hopes but a 
very indefinite idea as to what is going to happen. The 
result is far from being a foregone conclusion. The 
element of speculation is a tremendous item with me. 
My shooting is an unsolved equation, an unknown 
quantity. That’s why I am not sure I envy my friend. 

It is the seductive uncertainty of the thing that lures 
me back again and again. The love of lottery must be 
inherent in human beings. If hunting and fishing were 
dead-sure things, there would cease to be any point 
to them. If hindsight were foresight, there would be 
precious little hunting and fishing with the majority of 
men. If we knew in advance what we were going to 
bring back, if we could foresee the hardships and dis- 
appointments, we probably wouldn’t go. The game 
would not be worth the candle. 

If it is the uncertainty that lures us back, why will a 
man, who is alone distinguished from other animals by 
the gift of reason, do everything within his power to 
eliminate the element of uncertainty? We love the un- 
expected, yet we spare no pains to suppress it. We 
like to have our hunting and fishing trips so well or- 
ganized that as little as possible is left to chance. We 
want it cut and dried. We feel we must “bring home 
the bacon,” and nothing will compensate for our failure 
to do so. We try to make a hunting trip as businesslike 
as possible, despite the fact that hunting and fishing 
are the most unbusinesslike pursuits a sensible man 
ever engaged in. 


ONCE made the woeful mistake of gluttonizing 
myself on a particular kind of game, and have 
never ceased to iament it. Thereafter it was for me a 
twice-told tale. I have found that if I hunt or fish until I 
have enough, I am likely to have had too much. I am 
learning to quit before I get enough, so that there will 
be a carry-over for the next time. The fun is not so 
much in the thing itself as in the carry-over. 
My friend has learned to shoot. I am learning to 
shoot; therefore am I half inclined to pity him, as 
my son may some day pity me. The fun is in solving 


an equation, not in a solved equation. There is little 
seductiveness in a known quantity. It is too dependable 
to get excited about, like the multiplication table. I have 
a suspicion that if I ever attain perfection I shall not 
enjoy it over much. The Declaration of Independence 
guarantees to every man the inalienable right to pur- 
sue happiness, but it wisely refrains from guaranteeing 
that he shall overtake it. 

And the same thing applies to fishing and hunting 
alike. For a number of years now I have been match- 
ing wits off and on with a certain big-mouth bass in a 
forgotten quarry I know about. On three different oc- 
casions I have almost had him. During long winter 
evenings I beguile the time with campaign plans against 
the cagy old monarch of the quarry, devising new 
gadgets to pique his errant fancy. A tiptop bass fisher- 
man would probably have hooked and mounted the 
old behemoth long ago. Ultimately I will get him, 
I hope, but I have already had more fun with the 
bass I haven’t caught than with any of those I have 
caught. 


OR several seasons I have been paying ardent court 

to an imperial old swamp gobbler whose haunts and 
habits I have learned. Twice have I come within an ace 
of getting him, but each time he outmaneuvered me. I 
have bagged other turkeys, some of them perhaps as 
fine as the Old Man of Niggerhead Swamp; but the 
old gobbler I haven’t got has already given me more 
pleasure than any of those I have brought in. A crack 
turkey hunter would have administered the coup de 
grace to the old fellow long ago, I guess, whereas I 
still have the satisfaction of hunting him. 

Some time ago I accompanied a friend to a famous 
goose-shooting club where the limit was four a day. 
My companion, who is a first-rate shot, bagged his 
four geese in four successive shots during the first 
twenty minutes. He had to be content with playing 
solitaire and twiddling his thumbs the rest of the day, 
while I—well, I got considerably more shooting for 
my money than he did. 

When a man develops any pastime to such profi- 
ciency that the margin of error reaches an irreducible 
minimum, he loses an indefinable something that he 
can never quite recapture. Recalling some of the mis- 
takes I have made is one of my keenest pleasures. | 
am not so sure I envy the man who has attained in- 
fallibility. “It is better to travel hopefully than to ar- 
rive.” I have not arrived. I rather hope I never shall. 
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Hunting waterfowl! in the creole country of Loutstana 


By 
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ROM the Papa's plantation to that 
of another sporting friend, Henri 
Duplantier, was a short five miles 
as the crow flies. The Papa had in 
the dead of winter, he informed me, once 
ridden a stout creole pony through thes 
miles of jungle-like swamp forest where 
cypress, tupelo and water-oak, draped 
with somber festoons of Spanish moss 
rose from the myriad pools and ridges 
But the route was by water—down the 
bayou to the marsh which fringed the 
Gulf, through the lake and then 
through a veritable maze of water- 
ways, gradually angling north to 
the bayou on which the Duplantier 
plantation fronted 
I never think of M’sieu Duplan- 
tier without recapturing the warm 
sweet scent of the marshland—a 
heavy fragrance distilled from the 
lush vegetation by the dominant 
Louisiana sun and leavened by a 
sea breeze which lent its own hale 
odors. I remember, too, the fasci- 
nation of startling contrast 
At the Papa's plantation. on either si 
the bayou, wide fields of sugar-cane ran 
back to blue-misted horizons. When we 
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us, the crowding forests swept in on the 
bayou and flung back the exhaust of our 
boat, leaving the cathedral hush of the 
swamp inviolate. Then the warm, sun- 
filled marsh lay before us, dotted with 
innumerable lagoons which reéchoed to 
the voices of waterfowl. Tall patches of 
roseau cane and mallow nodded in the 
light wind. Once again the forest and af- 
ter that fields as broad as the Papa’s own, 
ind—set back from the bayou—a pleas- 
nt plantation house which had shel- 
tered Duplantiers for a hundred years. 

The first half of December had been 
calm, dry and bright. There were few 
ducks on the marsh, and these exceed- 
ingly wary. We had had one day’s good 
sport with snipe, several with doves; 
occasionally we took a few quail from the 
higher ground. But no wildfow]l shoot- 
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I laced willows above my 
head to screen me from 
ducks coming in high 


ing worthy of the name. My va- 
cation was running out in an 
incredible fashion, nor could I pro- 
long it. I had business in the North 
which would not wait. 

One evening I thought of the five miles 
which lay between us and the Duplan- 
tiers, and had a sudden fancy to walk 
them. I had been inside the swamp for a 
distance of about two miles on the oc- 
casional deer drive; I did not think it 
formidable. The Papa received the idea 
without enthusiasm, but finding that I 
was bent on the project he at last with- 
drew his objections 


“There are lagoons within that 
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swamp,” he told me. “You may fin’ in 
there, mah frien’, some French duck 
(mallards). In dry times like these I 
would not be surprise’, no, if the duck 
feed in dose lagoon on the mast from 
tupelo and oak. So take you a pair of 
slings to carry dose duck. You may ’ave 
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‘_ some spot. 
Take a com- 
pass and a machete. 
I do not think that 
you get lost, no. It is ex- 
actly due west, the Du- 
plantier plantation.” 
; I left the following morning just 
alter daybreak. A walk of a quarter hour 
brought me to the edge of the fields. I 
crossed the drainage ditch on a plank 
t and plunged into the swamp, following a 
trail I knew. The swamp lay quiet, brood- 
ing, breathless in the hush of the new 
day. Underfoot it was drier than I had 
ever seen it. Much of the surface water 
had evaporated; some of the larger ponds 
Were quite dry. The trail, usually ankle- 
deep with mud in many places, was firm 
and easy to traverse. 
The sun came up and sifted down to 
relieve the gloom of the forest, bringing 
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with it life and movement. I 
heard the sweet notes of a song 
sparrow. In an open glade I saw a num- 
ber of robins grouped on a low green 
shrub. They looked there like some ripe, 
exotic fruit. Pleasantly comfortable, I 
swung along through the woods at a 
good pace. 

Soon I came to the end of the trail. 
From there on the rest of the journey 
was uncharted ground to me. With the 
sun at my back, I had no immediate need 
of the compass. I skirted the shallow 
lagoon which marked the trail’s end and 
plunged into the thicket on the other side. 


HERE was a multitude of deer trails 

here, crossing and re-crossing each 
other—a veritable maze. I followed one 
until it swung abruptly to the south, 
when I left it. There was work for my 
machete here, and for a quarter of an 
hour I had to cut a path for myself. I 
came then into another deer trail leading 
approximately due west—a broader trail 
than usual, and evidently much used. A 
quarter of a mile, and it, too, swung 
south. I stopped in a small open space, 
wiped my brow, and seated myself on a 
tree uprooted by some gale. 
















Glancing at 

my watch, I 

found that I 

had been jour- 

neying a little 

more than an 

hour. I calcu- 

lated that I had 

come about two 

and three-quar- 
ter miles. But I 
was not deceived 
by this very satis- 
factory progress; I 
knew that the re- 
maining distance might 
take me hours. Some- 
where in this stretch 
was a hyacinth-choked 
bayou which I might 
not be able to cross; 
there were sizable la- 
goons which would turn me 
aside; there were almost im- 
penetrable thickets and cane- 
brakes to negotiate. 

I sat quiet for a while, hop- 
ing to see something of the 
swamp denizens. The memories of wild 
things are short; soon forgotten is the 
strange alien’s crashing progress. A few 
minutes of quiet, and they venture forth 
again. 

Soon I saw a huge gray squirrel in a 
tupelo. He was an alert vagabond, and 
he kept an eye on me until my immobility 
finally reassured him. After a time he 
ran down the trunk and skipped away 
into a thicket, where I lost sight of him. 

I hoped to see a deer. Often, just with- 
in the eastern fringe of this stretch of 
swamp, I have sat on a fallen log, my 
gun laid aside, no thought of shooting in 
my mind, and have had a doe or two 
come along in their free, alert way and 
pause to let me contemplate their grace 
They must have been safely bedded down 
this morning, with not a hound to dis- 
turb them. At any rate, I saw neither doe 
nor hound. 

Before going on, I hauled out the 
compass and took a bearing. Once more 
I plunged into the swamp, cutting right 
and left with my machete. Here was a 
fearful tangle—dwarf palmettos, swamp 
maple, hackberry, thick vines, brambles, 
creepers. There ensued a half hour of 
struggle. When I finally emerged on an- 
other glade, I was wet through with 
perspiration. 

My respite was short. On the west the 
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glade lowered into an area of marsh 
backed by a cane-brake. I climbed a 
small tree to learn the size of this bar- 
rier. Apparently it extended for at least 
two hundred yards. I could not face it; 
so I turned south in an endeavor to find 
my way around it. 

Half-way down the glade I drew up 
abruptly. Looped over the low crotch of 
a shrub in front of me, a moccasin was 
sunning himself. A little to the left of 
him, curled in a perfect S, I saw another 
—grim, bloated reptiles which turn away 
for no man. With my machete I cut a 
stout sapling and trimmed it into a club. 
So armed I approached the monsters. 

I fear moccasins as I fear copperheads 
—only as ambushers. Once seen, they are 
easy to dispose of. The horrid white maws 
these two exposed as I walked in on them 
were terrifying; they are well-named cot- 
tonmouth. Yet for such horrible chimeras 
they died quickly, and I passed on. 

For a quarter of a mile I skirted that 
cane-brake. Below me the forest wall 
suddenly closed in; the brake gave place 
to swamp. Once again I was able to turn 
west. And in a moment I came out on 
the bank of a bayou. 

A small bayou it was, and just as 
the Papa remembered it—choked with 
hyacinths. Only very occasionally did 
a patch of dark water show. I soon 
found a fallen tree which spanned it and 
got across without trouble. The land on 
the other side was higher—a ridge, in 
‘fact, with a few great, bearded 
live-oaks on it. In the shade of 
one I rested for a time. 

It was very pleasant here. The 
checkered sunlight fell around me 
in a shower; there were birds in 
the branches, and if they were 
not in song they did emit wel- 
come vocal sounds. I gave my- 
self up to the peace and somno- 
lence of the day 


MAY have dozed off; I don't 
know. If so. only for a few min- 
utes. When I again became 
cognizant of things around 
me, I sat up with a start. 
From somewhere near at 
hand came the gabble of 
feeding ducks, with now 
and again a loud, 
strident quack to 
punctuate it. 
Mallards! 
Gone was my fa- 
tigue; a vast ex- 
hilaration swept 
over me. I crept 
along the ridge 
until the sounds 
were directly op- 
posite me; then 
I carefully made 
my way to lower ground, cutting through 
a thicket with careful strokes of the big 
knife. Soon I came out on one of the 
ever-present deer trails, which I fol- 
lowed. The gabble of contended mallards 
came clearly to me now. In a minute or 
two I caught sight of the glint of water 
and stopped at once to reconnoiter. 
Peering this way and that, I made out 
a sizable lagoon. Giant cypresses lifted 
from it; their upthrust knees formed 
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Using a cleft green sapling, I broiled my bird 


Field & Stream 


gnarled knobs on its surface like the 
heads of alligators. It was a dark, weird, 
mysterious water, so heavily closed in 
that few rays of sunshine reached it. It 
intensified in itself the brooding of the 
swamp. Remote, lone, few white men 
had stood on its shore. Indians it had 
seen, no doubt; fugitive slaves, perhaps. 
But I doubt if any one had shot over this 
pond in the swamp for decades. 


REEPING forward a few paces, I 
saw that the lagoon was dotted with 
ducks. Some tilted their absurd ends sky- 
ward; some slept; some gossiped in the 
vivacious way of mallards. Occasionally 
a cross old spinster vented a resounding 
“quack-quack.” The gaudy green-headed 
drakes looked with complacency on the 
scene before them. Teal—greenwing and 
bluewing—were present. Close friends 
are they of the mallards. The handsome 
little green-winged drakes never fail to 
take my eye. Their bullet-like flight, 
their beauty, their gustatory excellence 
put them in the front rank of wildfowl. 
There was nothing for me to do save 
walk forward, flush the birds, find a 
place of concealment and await their re- 
turn. I did not know that they would 
return; the time of the day was against 
me. It was with considerable trepidation 
that I walked forward slowly and saw 
the ducks take flight. They roared up 
from the spattered lagoon, beating their 
way almost vertically to the tips of the 























great trees, then circled and made off 
toward the marsh. I found a clump of 
willows and with my machete trimmed 
out a stand in its center. 

It took time to arrange that blind to 
my liking. It was most important to 
close in the top to screen myself from 
the observation of these birds, which 
necessarily came in high. With the ex- 
ercise of a little ingenuity I laced the 
tips of the willows above my _ head. 





The ducks were in no hurry to return. 
An hour dragged by. I produced my 
lunch and ate one small sandwich; I 
drank copious draughts from my can- 
teen. I got out my field journal and 
wrote a brief account of my journey, 
Then I twiddled my thumbs for another 
half hour. 

I said to myself then: “I'll stay here 
twenty minutes longer. If nothing turns 
up, I'll go on.” But at the end of that 
time I decided my patience would last 
for another half hour. I took a drink 
from my canteen. The water was tepid. 
Mosquitoes appeared, but fortunately 
not in any great quantity. A cloud of 
gnats hung just above my blind. 

Then, just as I really was about to 
give up, the first ducks appeared. I did 
not see them until they had splashed in- 
to the lagoon just out of gunshot. There- 
after I kept a sharp lookout. In a few 
moments I saw a small flock of mallards 
swing in over the trees. They darted 
down in swift, sure flight, setting their 
wings early to check their velocity. The 
range was short. I took two birds with 
my first barrel; as the other four tow- 
ered I got a third. Much elated, I settled 
back, anticipating good sport. 


PAIR of green-winged teal showed 

above the tops of the cypresses. 

They did not appear to be very keen on 

alighting, and finally I took a long shot as 

they circled over me. It was a clean miss. 

Soon another pair darted in without 

hesitancy and came within range. 

One dropped to my salute. The 

other wavered, dipped and fell in- 

to the swamp. I marked him down. 

A minute or two later I saw him 

take flight, apparently little the 

worse for his encounter with me. 

I was somewhat disgruntled. I 

used that day the little 16-bore, 

shooting shells loaded with ™%o 

of an ounce of No. 6 copper- 

plated shot, backed by a 

good stiff load of powder. 

The short-barreled gun 

weighs an ounce or two 

less than six pounds, and 

the recoil is consider- 

able. I like my shots 

to tell when shooting 
this particular load. 

Another flock of 

teal came in— 

eight birds in all. 

They bunched as 

they set their 

wings, and I took 
two, missing with 
« my second _ bar- 
ae rel. A most in- 
Ee a 7 
—<—S. excusable miss! I 
had now six birds, 
only one ot which 
I had earned. The rest the veriest novice 
could have taken. 

Three pintails, flying high above the 
trees, came in sight. I was not surprised 
to see them. They, too, consort with the 
mallards; their feeding habits are much 
the same. This trio did not seem over- 
anxious to alight. While they debated a 
pair of blue-winged teal dropped in. I 
did not bother them, with better game 
in prospect. (Continued on page 64) 
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‘The Least Point 


Will a pointer or a setter actually hold hts point on game 


OW long will a bird dog hold a 
point? That is a question that 
will interest every dog man. 


A number of years ago, during 
the running of a field trial, a setter 
snapped into a point just as the dogs 
were ordered up. The man who was 
handling this setter had a dog which was 
scheduled to run in the next race. As he 
rode up in front of the gallery he called 
out, “Will someone go over and snap a 
leash on that dog of mine and bring him 
in? He’d stand there until he starved to 
death before he'd break that point!” 

We have all heard 
the statement that a 
certain dog will hold 
his point until he 
starves to death, along 
with the story of that 
mythical Southern dog 
whose skeleton was 
found the next spring 
and in front of him 


the skeletons of a 
covey of quail. 
Years ago, when 


Fretp & STREAM pub- 
lished John Taintor 
Foote’s grand book 
Dumb-Bell of Brook- 
field, some of the boys 
took exception to the 
final chapter, in which 
Dumb-Bell was found 
frozen to death on 
point. They said it 
just couldn’t happen. 
John Foote’s reply 
to this criticism was 
that the incident was 
based on fact and 
that a dog had been 
found frozen on point. 

Last January, G. A. Whitehead of 
Strafford, Pennsylvania, a subscriber to 
Fretp & STREAM, sent us a newspaper 
clipping from the Suburban and Wayne 
Times of Wayne, Pennsylvania, cap- 
tioned: “Faithful Unto Death. English 
Setter Dog Frozen While Pointing Bird.” 
The clipping went on to state that a 
beautiful black and white English setter 
had been found frozen on point and that 
the snow had drifted up around the dog 
like the base of a monument. 

“The animal looked as if it was a 
memorial, carved in the richest of black 
and white marble. 

“The thought that the dog had point- 
ed a bird, stood with nose and tail out- 
stretched and there froze to death may 
be wrong. It may have been another of 
those unfortunate animals just frozen to 
death. The position of the body would 
indicate the former thought.” 

Mr. Whitehead said that the clipping 


By RAY P. HOLLAND 


was absolutely true. The dog was an old 
shooting dog. There had been a six-inch 
fall of snow and the thermometer had 
dropped to four degrees below zero. The 
dog was found within a half mile of Mr. 
Whitehead’s home. He stated also that 
several of his friends could vouch for 
the facts. 

My first thought on reading the clip- 
ping was that it was just another news- 
paper story. Like the skeptics who read 
Dumb-Bell of Brookfield, I did not be- 
lieve it, but when I read Mr. Whitehead’s 
letter I knew from the tone of it that he 





Photo by C. M. Clark 
Did this setter freeze to death while pointing game? 


was sincere and, although he did not say 
he had seen the dog himself, it was evi- 
dent that the clipping dealt with facts. 
Therefore, I wrote him that I would 
very much appreciate it if he would have 
some of the men who saw this dog make 
affidavits to the fact and also, if possible, 
secure a photograph of the dog for me. 


R. WHITEHEAD got busy at once 

and sent me the affidavits pub- 
lished herewith and also the photograph 
used in this article. Unfortunately, no 
photograph was taken until after the 
thaw, by which time the dog’s head and 
tail had dropped. 

In his second letter, Mr. Whitehead 
says, “There is no question in my mind 
but that this dog was on point when he 
was frozen to death. You will notice 
from the photograph that he was in a 
very birdy place. I talked with four or 
five parties who saw this dog, and they 


until he freezes to death? 


all agree that he was on point and stated 
that his head and tail were up prior to 
the thaw. 

“Along with the affidavits, I am also 
sending you a letter from Miss Dorothy 
Peoples, who saw the dog about the time 
the photograph was taken.” 

Miss Peoples’ letter and the two affi- 
davits are reproduced at the end of this 
article, together with an affidavit from 
the photographer. 

Since receiving the affidavits, FIeLp 
& Stream has interviewed many bird- 
dog men, told them the story and asked 
their views. Most of 
them stated unequi- 
vocally that they be- 
lieve this dog in 
Wayne County, Penn- 
sylvania, like Dumb- 


Bell of Brookfield, 
froze to death while 
on point. 


HESE dog men 

pointed out that 
humans who had near- 
ly frozen to death 
have claimed that 
there is no great sen- 
sation of pain; that 
one is overcome with 
a drowsiness and a 
comfortable feeling. 
They contend that 
there is no _ reason, 
therefore, why a bird 
dog which, through 
instinct and training, 
has through the years 
pointed stanchly, 
waiting for someone 
to flush the game, 
would not be true to 
his breeding and his master on his last 
point. 

A few have taken the other view: that 
no animal would remain standing until 
it froze rigidly. They contend that the 
dog froze to death on his side and that 
some wag stood him up on his feet and 
summoned the countryside to see a dog 
frozen to death on point. 

In this connection, the staff of Freip 
& STREAM recalls that some years ago 
we published the picture of a man riding 
a bull moose. Apparently the moose was 
traveling through the woods in a per- 
fectly normal manner. The copy which 
accompanied the picture explained that 
the hunters had killed the moose the 
night before and that he had frozen stiff. 
With the aid of a block and tackle they 
got the big fellow on his feet and took 
turns having their pictures taken riding 
mooseback. 

Seeking far- (Continued on page 63) 
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‘WF a man did all of his bass fishing 
between 9:00 P. M. and midnight, 
he’d never know that there ever 
were any smallmouths under two 

and one-half pounds.” 

I was arguing with Bill and threading 
strips of red flannel through some new 
snowy, glistening pork chunks. Whether 
or not this gaudy trim adds to the effec- 
tiveness of the lure, especially at night 
is something I have often wondered, but 
it would be highly unorthodox to use 
“hog meat” not properly decorated 

The debate over the merits of night 
fishing had not yet ended, for although 
Bill had been persuaded to give this 
method a trial he was still cynical. But 
I had taken many another skeptic out 
on the lake when the stars were shining 
overhead and the big bass, which all day 
had been sleeping off the effects of their 
gorge the night before, were again feel- 
ing the need of nourishment, and had 
brought back an enthusiastic convert 

The night was an ideal one for fish- 
ing. The cloudless sky sparkled with 
stars, but there was no moon. Not a sin- 
gle ripple marked the surface of the 
lake. And it was very warm. On such a 
night one can enjoy some real sport with 
the scrappy smallmouths of Lake Nancy 
On the other hand, a full moon, cold 
weather or any considerable amount of 
wind is distinctly unfavorable. 

We assembled our rods and 
pleted preparations inside the cabin. It 
is best to do these things where there is 
plenty of light. As we approached the 
dock we heard the splashings of feeding 
fish. Even Bill, the cynic, was somewhat 
cheered by this. 

For extra tackle we carried only the 
pork-chunk jar and some spare weedless 
hooks. The surface is the place to fish 
at night, and pork chunk is one of the 
most practical bass lures for the casting- 
rod man. It will raise fully as many fish 
as bass bugs or other fly-rod lures, al- 
though more strikes may be missed. Be- 
ing small and light, it does not alarm 
the fish. Large lures often arouse the 
suspicions of the smallmouth, one of the 
wariest of fish. Then, too, when the fish 
are in water less than a foot deep, as 
they generally are at night, it is neces- 
sary to have a lure that can be cast to 
the shore and avoid noisy splashes. The 
fisherman cannot see where he is cast- 
ing, and most lures will catch in sticks 
or other obstructions or tangle in weeds 
and grass. The pork-chunk hook, how- 
ever, with its efficient hinged weed- 
guard, can be cast anywhere. There are 
other good weedless lures which can be 
used for night fishing, but none better 
than the old and reliable pork chunk. 

Our destination was a long, narrow 
peninsula jutting about 1,200 feet into 
the water. For a short distance from 
shore the water here is shallow and then 
the drop is very abrupt. Around the tip 
of the peninsula the smallmouth and 
sometimes the wall-eyed pike gather 
when darkness falls to feed on frogs and 
minnows in the shallows or catch the big 
night moths and other insects that flut- 
ter over the surface. The fish are usu- 
ally found near the shore, although some 
will be picked up where the deep and 
shallow waters merge. The last fifty 
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Star light ond 


Some fine points on fishing for bass at night 


yards of the peninsula is the most pro- 
ductive water, the apex itself being the 
best spot. 

In the starlight it was easy to make 
out the trees and the general contour of 
the shore-line. About forty feet from 
shore and directly opposite two promi- 
nent birch trees I stopped rowing. There 
is something about this place that is 
unusually attractive to both bass and 
walleyes, although there seems to be no 
great difference between the character 
of the lake bed here and that on either 
side of it 

I let the boat drift as we sent our 


pork chunks at the beach. The exact lo- 
cation of the shore was a matter of 
guesswork and memory, and both of us 
cast too far, the lures dropping in the 
long grass far up on the bank. But a 
little thing like that makes no difference 
to a pork chunk. It slipped easily 
through the grass, slid over the sand into 
the water and began its erratic dance 
across the surface. 

For chunk casting a long, fairly light 
rod is best. My own rod is a one-piece 
tournament affair, designed for half- 
ounce weights, and is 6 feet 3 inches 
long. With such a rod it is easy to keep 


{ string of midnight smallmouths that couldn’t resist the pork chunk 
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ork Chunk 


By HAROLD C. HOLLIS 


the chunk on the surface. Pork chunk, 
of course, is not a floater. The smooth 
action of this rod makes for easy cast- 
ing, and its whippiness gives the lure 
good action, 

My line was a 9-pound-test, square- 
braid, and the reel of the open type with 
an aluminum spool. I have never had 
any difficulty in using such a reel at 
night, as the process of spooling by 
thumb becomes mechanical and can be 
done in the darkness as well as in day- 
light. With the open reel the light lure 
can be cast more easily and retrieved 
more rapidly than it could be with a 
level-winder. 

Many pork-chunk casters, however, 
including Bill, use a level-wind reel and 
catch at least as many fish as I do; so 
I suppose it’s all a matter of opinion. 
Bill’s rod was 6 feet long and a little 
heavier than mine. His line was a 12- 
pound-test. 

The progress of the chunks was un- 
challenged. We made a few more casts. 
and then I put my rod aside and picked 
up the oars, for the boat, with the per- 
versity of such craft, was drifting to- 
ward the shore. 

It was at the tip of the peninsula that 
Bill became an enthusiastic member of 
the night-fishing fraternity. His pork 
chunk had traveled barely a yard from 
shore when there was a splash and his 
rod tip was bending and swaying. Hur- 
riedly I picked up the flash-light, which 
lay on the seat between us. The bass was 
traveling toward deep water, and I 
swung the boat out a little. 


N the beam of light we saw the line 
boring deep into the water. Then it 
started to rise. Up and up it came, there 
was an explosion at the surface, and a 
magnificent smallmouth went high into 
the air—a ghostly figure in the misty 
light. There was no tension on the line 
after that. The bass had thrown the 
hook in that splendid leap. 

“Too bad,” I sympathized. 

“Too bad, —!” said Bill. “He was 
clever.” 

We rounded the tip of the point and 
began casting again. On the third cast 
my lure was taken. The bass started a 
course that would have brought him 
across the bow of the boat, and for a 
moment I had to handle the rod with 
one hand and an oar with the other. I 
stopped him from leaping once and then 
regretted having done so, for it is hardly 
fair to deprive the fish of a chance to 
use his most effective bit of strategy, 
and besides it’s more fun when they leap. 
After that, however, he ran so far from 
the boat that I couldn’t have stopped 
him if I had wanted to. Far out from 


the boat, where we could hardly see him, 
he went into the air three times, but 
failed to shake the hook. After about 
ten minutes of fighting he weakened, 
and I started to bring him in. Three 
times he was almost beside the boat 
and then he would dash away, but each 
run was weaker than the last. When Bill 
netted him, the hook dropped from his 
mouth. 

We crossed to the opposite shore. The 
lake here is not more than fifty yards 
wide. Virtually the same conditions of 
water are found on both sides: a short 
stretch of shallows and then a sheer 
drop-off to deeper water. 


ILL’S first cast brought results, a 
smallmouth that the scales checked 
at four pounds. He leaped four times and 
caused us considerable anxiety by run- 
ning under the boat. Twenty yards far- 
ther on Bill connected again. This fish 
weighed barely two and one-half pounds, 
but the battle he put up made us believe 
him to be twice that size. Each of us 
had a rise, the fish in each case making 
a vicious lunge at the bobbing chunk 
but missing it entirely. Then the feed- 
ing stopped abruptly, and for the next 
quarter hour neither of us had a strike. 
We found the sume condition on the 
peninsula. We carefully fished the fifty 
yards between the birch trees and the 
tip of the point without raising a single 
fish. Such lulls in the feeding are quite 
common. 

Since it was apparent that we were to 
take no more bass for the time being, I 
rowed a little farther up the lake to a 
favorite walleye feeding ground. Some- 
times we catch walleyes around the penin- 
sula, although not usually when the bass 
are there. Walleyes, too, will be found 
near the shore, but are likely to be in 
places where the drop-off is not quite so 
abrupt as it is at the point. 

We cast our lures to the beach and 
then pulled them into the water. There 
was a vicious tug on my line—a walleye 
hits a surface lure just as hard as a bass 
does—and then a steady, hard pull as 
though I had connected with an animated 
bunch of weeds. It’s easy to tell when a 
walleye has been hooked. There are none 
of the vicious rushes that characterize 
the battle of a bass—just that steady, 
continuous tension. The walleye, of 
course, does not leap, although he may 
come to the surface occasionally. 

Some belittle this fish, but they are the 
anglers who have taken him by the least 
interesting of fishing methods and with 
heavy tackle. The truth is that the wall- 
eye is a courageous fighter, though not a 
spectacular one. In fact, the struggle with 
this fish became a little monotonous, so 
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Keep your line off the water when cast- 
ing the pork chunk 


unvaried were his tactics. He would 
make a long run from the boat, I would 
reel him back again, and the act would 
be repeated. When we did net him, he 
was definitely through. His struggles 
must have alarmed the other fish in that 
locality, for they gave heed to no more 
pork chunks. 

We started back to the peninsula. Mid- 
way there Bill hooked a walleye—a 
larger fish than I had caught. He, too, put 
up a long battle. Once he came to the 
surface, his great eyes gleaming brilliant- 
ly in the beam of the flash-light. He 
actually weighed five pounds, but in the 
indistinct light he appeared much larger. 
Thinking him too long for our net, we 
beached him. 

We came within casting distance of the 
peninsula. Bill's pork chunk soared 
through the air, hit the sand and started 
back. The water was churned noisily as 
an angry smallmouth struck at it. Then 
I hooked one that escaped after a mo- 
ment’s struggle. 

The fish were really feeding now, and 
strikes were frequent. At such times fish- 
ing becomes an all-engrossing affair. The 
very atmosphere becomes tense. One’s 
every attention is directly absorbed in 
the matter at hand, for strikes are always 
expected. Conversation languishes. 


N the stillness of the night the soft 

“whish” of the casting rods, the whir- 
ring of the reel handles and the vicious 
“spat” of the pork chunks against the 
sand, sounds which ordinarily are record- 
ed only in the angler’s subconscious 
mind, are clearly and distinctly heard. 
The pork-chunk caster must be always on 
the alert; but in the darkness, when he 
strikes by feel and sound, vigilance be- 
comes doubly necessary. Even the bats 
that flutter about and dart close to his 
head are forgotten. 

In spite of the numerous strikes, how- 
ever, at the end of a half hour we had 
not taken another fish. I had spent fully 
a third of that time battling a husky and 
clever bronze-back that threw the hook 
on his fifth leap. We had struggles of 
lesser duration with two others, but most 
of the fish charged so furiously that they 
missed the lures (Continued on page 81) 
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By 
HAROLD ‘TITUS 


UTSIDE, a sharp October moon 
rode high, its light sparkling on 
the heavy frost which coated 
everything. Inside was warmth 

from the open fire and pipe smoke. Two 
setters and a pointer stretched on the 
floor, taking the rest that good, hard- 
working dogs deserved. 

The day had been fair. We had combed 
the alder bottoms for woodcock, antici- 
pating just such a frost as this which 
would stiffen the bogs and send the tim- 
berdoodles in rapid flight toward a 
more friendly land. The freeze would 
bring down leaves and give us a better 
chance at grouse on the morrow, and we 
were all in that happy state of mind 
which attends such circumstances 

On the morrow we would bear down 
on grouse. Henry, on a cot against the 
wall, stretched and grinned and made 
those sounds a man will make when his 
anticipation runs high. 

“T like the woodcock,” he said. “He’s 
a grand bird for a dog to work, he’s a 
worthy target for any gun, and he’s even 
better on the table than he is on the 
wing. But—give me the ruffed grouse, 
the gamiest bird that flies!” 

And then, of course, tranquillity was 
gone, because in the group were a quail 
hunter from Tennessee and a man who 
had lived in chicken country when there 
were chicken and a duck hunter who had 
condescended to spend the week-end on 
upland shooting. The tranquillity was 
gone, and debate was launched which, as 
is the way with such debates, had proved 
that it would get nowhere. Just about 
that time, the Old Warden walked in. 

He had come in, on his way home, to 
remind us to save the stomachs of our 
partridge for him. His Department want- 
ed hundreds of them to further its in- 
vestigation into the food habits of the 
bird, a part of an attempt to get at the 
reasons for the cycle of the species. We 
had promised to save the stomachs all 
right, and we would do it, too, but first 
there was a matter of immediate im- 
portance for him to settle. We would 
leave it to him, we agreed, to name the 
noblest bird that flies from the sports- 
man’s gun 

He loosed his coat and sat down and 
lighted his pipe and listened and nodded 
and chuckled when one or another grew 
vehement as the qualities of this or that 
game bird were extolled. 
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“And now,” said one, “you've heard 
the arguments. Name the best of ‘em so 
we can have a little peace.” 

The old fellow stroked the bowl of his 
pipe and shook his head. 

“I’m honored,” he said. “I’m honored 
to think you'll let me be a peacemaker 
in such a quarrel. But I’m afraid I can't. 
I’m afraid I'll just have to add a little to 
the uproar and disagreement.” 

“How come?” I asked. 

“Because,” he replied, “you've left out 
the best of ’em all. Nobody here has 
mentioned the bird I'd pick as the best 
one in America. Nobody has even sug- 
gested that we might nominate the wild 
turkey.” 

“Oh, that’s just hedging!” said Henry, 
sitting up. “You're talking about some- 
thing that’s pretty much out of the pic- 
ture. We've got no turkey left in the 
North, and only a few here and there in 
the South, and as I get, it. he’s as doomed 
as a species can get. He’s—” 

His vehemence died out. The look on 
the Old Warden’s face drew his fire— 
that look of a man who is holding back 
something which he is confident will give 
new color to much that has been said. 

“Or isn’t he?” asked Henry. “Is there 
some turkey news I should have had be- 
fore making a crack like that?” 


HE laugh was general, because it ap- 

peared that once again Henry had 
gone out on a limb and made a state- 
ment he couldn’t back up. 

“I'd say so!” the Old Warden said, 
grinning. “I’d say there was quite a lot 
you hadn’t heard about turkey. And 
maybe some things you'd heard which 
didn’t seem to bear on him but do. No, 
sir. My guess is that the turkey ain’t 
doomed and that things have got up toa 
point where maybe we can begin to hope 
that he’s gettin’ ready to take the up 
grade instead of goin’ on down. 

“There ain’t been much noise made 
about the turkey situation, and my guess 
is it’s because so many folks like you. 
Henry, think he’s a goner for sure and 
that nothin’ can be done about it. In our 
time, anyhow. But there’s a lot of favor- 
able things on the fire if you'll take the 
trouble to go look for ’em. 

“Now, of course, I wouldn’t 
hopeful about bringin’ turkey back 
into the country that was his 
northern range. He __~ WW 


be 


used to inhabit a 
lot of land that’s 
probably beenim- 
proved to a point 
of, you might 
say, hopelessness. 
Take southern 
Wisconsin and 
Michigan and 
Ontario along the 
north shore of 
Lake Erie and 
Massachusetts— 
territory like 
that. Et 
would be a 
chore no- 
body could 
do before 
breakfast to 
bring back the con- 
ditions there that 
make the turkey 
happy and prosper- 
ous. 

“Vou can’t 
grow the kind 


“Nobody “NS 


here has men- 


tioned the 
bird I'd pick 
as the best 
one in Amer- 
ica—the wild 
turkey” 
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a = years, nor in a few 
generations. And if 

you could, you 
couldn't grow ’em on the scale that the 
turkey needed. He needs lots of range— 
big chunks of it—and in the northern 
parts of his old range I’d say you're 
never goin’ to have those big areas turn- 
ed back to the raisin’ of a game crop. 
“T was lookin’ at a Biological Survey 
map the other day which showed turkey 
range, past and present. I’d have felt 
pretty bad if it hadn’t been that I’d been 
lookin’ into things pertainin’ to the tur- 
key before I saw it. Why, in about half 
the country where he used to be plenti- 
ful, he don’t even occur; in places, he’s 
been extinct for fifty years or more 
where once you’d find scads of ’em. He 
don’t get further north than central 
Pennsylvania at all any more; and in 
whole states like Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and away west into Colorado where he 
once was plentiful, he just ain’t today. 
“But all down through the Southeast 
and across the Mississippi into Missouri 
and down across the Rio Grande you'll 
find turkey left in lots of places. And 
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‘A Ee — there are some islands 
Se (CS in New Mexico and 
a Arizona where he still 
hangs on pretty well. 
“It’s true that his 
range has been shrink- 
in’. It’s true that in 
places where he could 
still be happy he’s 
been losin’ his fight 
for existence. But the 
hopeful thing is that somethin’ is bein’ 


ce 


done about it and that there’s a chance, 


Henry, that a lot more can be done from 


this time on. 


“The first thing most of us 
think about when a certain bird 
commences to go down 
is to raise some on a 
game farm and turn ’em 
loose. I want you to get 
me right: under certain 
conditions, release of 
pen-raised birds can 
be mighty important, 
but it never can be 
the whole answer. 

“T go back to farm- 
in’ for my illustration. 
I go back to alfalfa 
growin’. A man who 
would spend all his 
money on the best 
seed he could buy and 
, pay no attention to 
the soil he sowed it in wouldn't be 
classed as a smart farmer, would he? 
Then how can we figure sportsmen are 
smart if they think only about the seed 
they plant to raise a game crop and give 
no thought at all to what that seed stock 
is goin’ to have to thrive’ and multiply 
on once it’s planted? 

“We've tried just that sort of thing 
with a lot of species, and it’s been tried 
with turkeys, too. It ain't a simple mat- 
ter to raise turkey seed. You ask any- 
body who has set out to do it. Now, 
we're makin’ progress on that item, 
which I'll tell you about if you’ve got 
patience enough, but it don’t strike me 
as the most important thing we’ve got 
to do. 

“The most important thing, as I see it, 
is to make this planted stock happier 
once it’s turned out, and make the wild 
stock left more thrifty so it'll multiply 
faster. Well, down in the turkey country 
they’ve been doin’ just those things, and 
they seem to be gettin’ results. 





“POR thirty years, I’m told, they’ve 

been makin’ a kind of a stab at 
turkey management down in Carolina. 
In the beginning, they were sort of catch- 
as-catch-can tries, but a few years back 
they seemed to hit their stride and are 
gettin’ results. 

“One thing the turkey’s got to have is 
plenty of room. I don’t know how many 
acres of this or that a bird must have to 
do well, but I know it’s plenty. They 
tell me there’s no use foolin’ with small 
parcels of land at all unless it so happens 
that on that area the turkey will find 
every blessed thing he needs, which is 
somethin’ that don’t often happen with 
any game species as big as this feller is. 

“Well, down in that country there 
wasn’t much public land blocked up that 





offered turkey cover; so the states could- 
n't have done much if they’d wanted to. 
But landowners and lads who had leased 
huntin’ rights got together and drew up a 
plan and consolidated their holdin’s un- 
der an agreement and started doin’ busi- 
ness. One place in Georgia, they tell me, 
has got a quarter of a million acres of 
land under a management scheme, and 
they’re buildin’ up the turkey stock on 
this tract in great style. 


mn HEY’VE been able to hold shootin’ 

down to a reasonable basis. They’ve 
done a lot of plantin’ of chufas and pea- 
nuts, millet and cow-peas and the like, 
so’s the carryin’ capacity of the land 
would be stepped up. They’ve made a 
stab at controllin’ fire, which in general 
ain’t done in the South like it is in the 
North. They’ve had a campaign against 
predators, and they’ve done somethin’ 
about keepin’ domestic turkeys and 
chickens off the range, which is mighty 
important, because blackhead, which is 
common in poultry, just raises hob with 
wild turkeys. 

“Now, that’s fine. It'll work here and 
there, but any plan to manage game on 
land like that has drawbacks until you 
can’t rest, and the worst one is that own- 
ership is all scattered. If a man who owns 
a good tract wants to get ornery, he can 
upset the whole scheme. What I’m tryin’ 
to say is that you can’t look ahead to a 
long pull, which is what you’ve got to do 
in any game management. 

“So the most hopeful thing, as I see it, 
is the interest the United States Forest 
Service is takin’ in game. Now, you boys 
likely think about National Forests as 
most folks do: that they’re a far West- 
ern proposition. To be sure, the bulk of 
‘em are in the West. But there’s quite a 
spatterin’ of ’em right down through the 
turkey country and more laid out on 
paper. In Missouri, anyhow, the land that 
has gone into National Forests and that'll 
go into new ones is the best turkey range 
the state has got. 

“Where you've got a National Forest, 
you've got a lot of land in one chunk. 
You've got it administered by an outfit 
that don’t fool with law violators. You’ve 
got fire under about as good control as 
you can find, and you’ve got what you 
might call hospitable ears to pour your 
troubles and ambitions into. 

“These turkey-country forests are 
pretty well scattered through the range, 
as I say, but I keep thinkin’ about Mis- 
souri as an out- (Continued on page 65) 
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Listening for the dogs in typical blacktail and 


cougar country 


O you remember the story of the 
Russian family that was sleigh- 
ing home from a mazurka one 
winter night and was beset by a 

pack of ravenous wolves? Serge lashed 
the horses into a frantic gallop as his 
good wife, Samovar, cowered beneath the 
robes with little Vodka, the baby, tightly 
clasped in her arms. In a final burst of 
speed, they reached home and safety just 
as the leader of the wolf pack began to 
bite his initials in the sleigh runners. 

This spine-chiller in a dozen varia- 
tions, some of them very gruesome, 
formerly bloomed during the winter 
months in the nation’s press as regularly 
as the bock-beer signs heralded the 
spring. I had just concluded that this 
fable had been taken out of circulation 
when I chanced to see it in print, 
masquerading in a modern disguise. The 
locale had been changed, but I quickly 
recognized the old Russian sleigh ride. 
Here’s the item as it appeared on the 
front page of a Western daily. 
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CovGar CHASES SKIERS 
Yakima, Wash.—(Special.) 
Seven Yakima young peo- 
ple, marooned by deep snow 
at Rimrock since Sunday, 
were brought out late last 
night after a rescue party 
preceding a county snow- 
plow had been chased by a 
cougar for several blocks. 

Two youths, Rex Thoma 
and Robert Lockhart, who 
were skiing ahead of the 
plow, managed to reach 
Rimrock before the cat at- 
tacked them. 


Cougar or wolf—they’re 
both romantic animals. I 
dare say there have been as 
many tall tales spun and as 
much outright nonsense 
written about one as about 
the other. Out here in north- 
western Oregon where there 
are no wolves except the 
traditional front-door vari- 
ety, we go in for cougar 
yarns in a big way. Just let 
a few of the boys gather 
around a hot stove here- 
about of a winter evening 
and let the conversation 
shift to hunting and game, and I'll be 
willing to make a modest wager that 
someone will tell one of those hair- 
raising mountain-lion stories. 

One story in particular has been re- 
lated to me by so many different indi- 
viduals, and with such little variation, 
that I sometimes wonder if it isn’t an 
adult version of the Little Red Riding- 
hood of kindergarten days. The yarn al- 
ways has to do with the homeward- 
bound lover, armed with only a pocket- 
knife, and the cougar who barred his 
way. Our hot-stove hero—let’s call him 
Lem—will begin this fable as follows: 

“Tt must have been about thutty-seven 
years ago, when I was living down in the 
Umpchah country and keeping company 
with a good-looking young widder who 
lived about six miles out of town. I was 
coming home a little mite late one night; 
and as I could smell a storm coming up, 
I decided to take a short cut back home 
through an old skid road.” 

Lem sucks reflectively on his pipe for 
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Man-Eating 


Oh, yeah? Bad actors when cornered, but 
not man-eaters 


‘TTRULLINGER 


a moment, thereby injecting the neces- 
sary suspense element in his narrative. 
This bit of business has a noticeable ef- 
fect on the small boys in the assemblage, 
who cast furtive glances over their shoul- 
ders and edge in closer to the stove. 

“T hadn’t gone more’n a few hundred 
yards when I began to feel uneasy. It was 
one of them hunches that a body some- 
times gets just afore something happens. 
Well sir, my hunch was a good one, be- 
cause just as I rounded a little bend in 
the road I ran slap into the biggest moun- 
tain lion I ever see. There he was, 
crouched right in the middle of the road, 
a-spitting and snarling something terrible. 

“I was so scared I didn’t know what 
to do. All I had with me was a knife, 
which ain’t much of a weapon to tackle 
a cougar with, but, says I to myself, if I 
turn and run, he’ll jump right astraddle 
my back afore I take three steps.” 


HE small boys draw closer as Lem 
concludes his harrowing experience 
by describing how he advanced on the 
menacing beast, his puny knife in hand, 
and by the sheer power of his determina- 
tion bluffed the tawny killer into a retreat. 
The only welcome variation to this 
story that I ever recall hearing was from 
one imaginative individual who claimed 
that two cougars blocked his path. 

There is another stock cougar story, 
told throughout the length and breadth 
of the Northwest, having to do with the 
usual terrifying face-to-face encounter. 
I’ve had this one related to me in Oregon, 
Washington and Montana. The timber 
cruiser, prospector or trout fisherman is 
always armed with a revolver. The cali- 
ber of the hand-gun varies: sometimes 
it’s only a measly little .22; more fre- 
quently a knock-’em-dead .38 or .45. One 
thing never varies, however, when this 
story is heard, and that is the naive an- 
swer that follows the inevitable “Did you 
shoot him?” No, my friends, the cougar 
is never shot. The reason? Because the 
boys are always afraid to shoot! 

“Shoot a cougar with a pistol?” they 
exclaim in horror. “I should s-a-y not! 
Why, I wouldn’t have taken a shot at 
him with anything smaller than an ele- 
phant rifle. Man, I backed away from 
him and cut straight for home as fast as 
I could go!” 

This man’s story—and also Lem’s— 
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might sound plausible enough if it weren’t 
for the fact that the cougar is an ex- 
tremely shy and furtive animal, with a 
pronounced fear of man. There is less 
than one chance in a thousand of unex- 
pectedly meeting a cougar in a lifetime 
of woods travel, and there is no likeli- 
hood at all of the cougar’s disputing the 
path. In addition to that, it is no more 
difficult to kill a mountain lion with a 
pistol shot than it is to kill a woodchuck 
—and there’s just about as much danger 
to the shooter. One hunter of predatory 
game in Oregon has killed dozens of 
treed mountain lions with an ordinary 
.22 caliber target pistol. 

Every so often the intelligence of 
magazine readers is subjected to a severe 
strain by the writings of some nature 
faker whose ability to spin a thrilling 
yarn is only made possible by his total 
ignorance of the cougar. Then again, 
there is the backwoods zoologist who 
occasionally breaks into print with some 
startling new contribution to natural sci- 
ence. Only recently I came across a few 
paragraphs of this latter type of nonsense. 

The item had to do with the cougar’s 
well-known fondness for venison liver 
and the almost surgical technique that 
he employs to obtain it. According to the 
“Oldtimer” who vouchsafed this interest- 
ing bit of misinformation, the cougar, 
after successfully stalking and killing a 
deer, rolls it over on its back and meth- 
odically licks all‘ the hair off its belly. 
Oldtimer directed attention to the big 
cat’s raspy tongue, so well equipped for 
this strange rite, though he didn’t divulge 
the length of time that it took a hungry 
lion to depilate the vicinity of a buck’s 
umbilicus, nor the reason therefor. My 
guess is that it should not take him more 
than a week of steady licking, consider- 
ing, of course, the comparative sparse- 
ness of hair on a blacktail’s belly, and 
also assuming that the cougar didn’t wear 
out his tongue or starve to death before 
the completion of the task. 

Oldtimer went on to say that after this 
antiseptic treatment the lion slit the 
deer’s tummy with an expert stroke of 
his taloned paw, taking particular pains 
not to perforate a single intestine, then 
neatly extracted the liver and ate it. This 
story was doubtless read by thousands 
and accepted as the gospel truth. 


N reality, this last is just another 
grandmother’s tale, as ridiculous as 
the old hoop-snake whimsy. A cougar 
does not “dress” its kill. On the contrary, 
he is far from finicky and eats hair, hide, 
bones, entrails and all. 

And despite the blood-chilling stories 
that occasionally emanate from the rural 
press, the mountain lion is about as dan- 
gerous to man as your Aunt Minnie’s 
tom-cat. To the best of my knowledge, 
there is not one authenticated instance on 
record of a cougar attempting an unpro- 
voked attack on a man, though any local- 
ity in cougar country fairly bristles with 
tales of this kind. Strangely enough, 
when you attempt to get to the bottom 
of these stories, you meet with the same 
degree of success as the nosey chap did 
who attempted to find out who won the 
grand prize in the speak-easy raffle. 

Mountain lions are probably as plenti- 
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ful in western Oregon as they are any- 
where, though they are not so numerous 
that they tag the children home from 
school, nor do their blood-curdling 
screams or plaintive cries keep the na- 
tives awake at nights. Very wisely, the 
big cats remain back in the heavy timber 
on the high ridges or in the large burned 
or logged areas so much frequented by 
their natural prey, the black-tailed deer. 
Occasionally a cougar will venture down 
near an outlying ranch, where sooner or 
later he will be jumped by the rancher’s 
fox terrier and chased up a tree. 


ROBABLY the reason why there are 

so many legends woven around the 
big cat is that so few people know any- 
thing about him. He is seldom seen be- 
cause, in addition to being a past master 
at keeping out of sight, he is nocturnal 
in his habits and, in numerical compari- 
son with other animals inhabiting the 
same area, almost as scarce as frog’s hair. 
This, incidentally, is a mighty good thing 
for the other animals. And besides that, 
it is generally conceded by observant 
woodsmen that he is migratory. It is not 
to be inferred from this statement that 
he spends his winters in California and 
his summers in Alaska, but simply that 
a lion ranges over hundreds of square 
miles of country on a fairly well-defined 
beat. 

No animal, from the rabbit to the ma- 
ture bull elk, is safe from his attack, with 
the possible exception of the bear. There 
have been one or two well-authenticated 
instances where a bear and a cougar have 
fought to the death, but it was impossi- 
ble to tell which animal. had been the 


aggressor. Stray live stock, whether they 
be horses, cattle, sheep or goats, are 
promptly killed and eaten. 

Like other cats, the mountain lion also 
has a fondness for fish. He is occasionally 
seen on the creeks during the heavy sal- 
mon runs taking his toll, though his 
method of fishing differs from that of the 
bear, which wades into a riffle, pounces 
on the spawning fish, and gets a thorough 
soaking during the process. 

Not so the cougar. He stays on shore or 
crouches motionless on an overhanging 
log until an exhausted salmon swims 
within his reach. A lightning-like dip of 
his paw saves him a wetting that he 
doesn’t relish. During the height of the 
salmon runs, however, there are usually 
so many dead and dying fish along the 
sides of the creek that no effort is re- 
quired to catch them. 


HE cougar, like the hobo who for- 

merly chalked symbols on your front 
gate, also leaves unmistakable signs of 
his passing. In moving about, he travels 
the well-defined game trails that follow 
the crests of the ridges, and there, at 
frequent intervals, he’ll scratch out a 
slight depression about the size and depth 
of a small wash-basin. These scratchings 
are usually found in the middle of the 
trail or a little off-side, though occasion- 
ally one comes upon them on rotten logs 
bordering the trail. 

The natural supposition is that these 
shallow scratchings are dug for the pur- 
pose of burying or concealing droppings, 
but such is apparently not the case. 
Droppings are conspicuously deposited 
in the middle (Continued on page 62) 


Born to be hung. A pair of deer slayers and their captors 
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Goose shooting 


- ET down and stay down!” whis- 
pered Bill. “They're coming 
straight down the river toward 
us. We're sure to get a shot.” 

Crouched in the sand-pit, my eyes just 
over the edge, I saw the flock. They were 
flying low, following the course of the 
river. They must be geese. Their slow 
wing movement immediately told me 
they were not ducks. I knew ducks—in 
fact, I boasted that often I could tell the 
species of duck long before the birds got 
within shooting distance. But geese were 
different. I had never before seen a flock 
of geese except those high wedges pass- 
ing from north to south in the fall and 
from south to north in the spring—and 
this wasn’t my first goose hunt either; 
but I felt it was going to be my first 
opportunity to kill a goose. The flock 
weaved back and forth and rose and fell. 
Unless they gained altitude before they 
reached our blind, I wouid get my chance. 

Our pit was at the edge of a green rye 
field alongside a last year’s cornfield. We 
had been in it since daybreak. Geese 
were supposed to come here for break- 
fast. Bill said they would—and Bill 
knew—but until now I really did not 
believe it. 

Out in front of our pit was a flock of 
sheet-iron profile geese decoys. These 
“shadows,” as Bill called them, were 
chaperoned by a pair of honest-to-good- 
ness wild Canada geese. Our live geese 
were noted far and wide for their ability 
to pull in passing fowl. The gander’s 
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on the Platte River—past, present and future 


name was Judas, and Bill called the 
goose Cleo. 

On down the river came the flock. 
They were so low that I felt sure our 
live decoys could not see them, but Judas 
was all excited about something, and 
Cleo was clucking and ruffling her feath- 
ers. The old gander stretched his neck 
forward, his head close to the ground, 
and began clucking a little louder. Then, 
weaving his body from side to side, he 
suddenly shot his head into the air and 
let out a clarion-toned “a-honk.” 

That honk of his was almost my un- 
doing. I had heard of buck fever, but I 
always supposed it applied to deer hunt- 
ers. Believe me, brother, a squalling de- 
coy and a flock of geese coming at you 
head on will give it to you. Shivers ran 
up my spine. I clasped my hands tightly 
over my gun to try to stop their shaking. 
The weather was cold, but I give you my 
word I began to sweat. 

That first call of the decoy was the 
beginning of bedlam. Now he was at it 
in earnest. Running his head along the 
ground like a snake, he talked low and 
enticing-like. Then he would shoot that 
long neck of his up into the air and tell 
those approaching geese just how good 
that green rye tasted. The flock answered 
him as it began to climb higher to look 
things over. First one goose honked a 
time or two, and then it sounded as 
though each one was doing its best to 
drown out the others. 

The flock started to swing to the right. 


“Get your head down,” whispered Bill, 
“or I'll knock it down!” 

With black necks outstretched, the 
geese were swinging in regular forma- 
tion. They are not like ducks; they don't 
just blunder into your decoys, but ap- 
proach rather as if by appointment. It is 
a most impressive procedure. 

Bill’s hand on my shoulder must have 
pulled my head down lower than was 
really necessary, for I realized I was 
no longer looking at geese but straight 
into the side of the sand-pit. This wasn’t 
my doing, I can assure you, for I wanted 
to look at those geese. I wanted to 
watch them come in more than anything 
in the world, but I dared not move for 
fear of frightening them. Then I could 


hear the “swish-swish-swish” as their 
big pinions cut the air. 
= AKE your time now, and keep 


cool,” whispered Bill. 

The regular rhythm of the wings sud- 
denly became faster, and Bill fairly 
shouted, “All right, take ’°em!” 

I rose up to shoot. The big birds were 
back-pedaling right in my face. They 
looked as large as box-cars on wings. 

Subconsciously I knew that Bill had 
shot twice before I pulled the trigger. 
and, impossible as it seemed, I missed 
my first shot clean as a whistle. As I 
squeezed off the second barrel I saw a 
big black neck spring back into a let- 
ter S. Then the head dropped, and my 
first goose thudded on the ground, very, 
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very dead. Bill had killed a pair of them. 

“Well, you’ve got your goose,” he said 
as we sat down in the pit. “Was it worth 
that drive of four hundred miles?” 

I'll say it was! That decoying flock of 
Canada geese had given me the biggest 
thrill I had ever had in my life. 

We were shooting along the historic 
Platte River in western Nebraska, a 
stream famed in the past for its goose 
shooting. There was a time when the 
Platte River and goose shooting were al- 
most synonymous in the West. In the 
old market-shooting days, 
the goose hunters had their 
outfits on this stream. 
When the birds came north 
in the spring, the goose 
hunters headed for the 
Platte, where the shooting 
was at its best as soon as 
the ice was out, and often 
before the river had opened. Then 
waterfowl shooting became fash- 
ionable, and every towhead and every 
bar was occupied with hunters, some 
skilled, but many out for the first time. 

Goose shooting got poorer and poorer. 
Occasionally a high flock of geese would 
try to decoy to some gunner whose set 
of decoys was correct and who knew 
enough to keep down, but as the birds 
circled some enthusiastic beginner with 
high hopes and poor judgment would 
usually try a shot just for luck, and the 
geese would climb higher and continue 
their travels toward the south. It got so 
that it was almost impossible to kill 
geese on the old river, because there was 
no place where the birds could stop and 
rest without being shot at. 


UT now it looks as though things 

were going to get better for the 
goose hunter and the duck hunter as 
well, because refuges along the Platte 
are a reality. It all came about because 
of Dr. C. H. Silvernail of Bridgeport. He 
had a small pond, and he decided to 
have a waterfowl refuge of his own. 

The Doctor built a fence around his 
pond, and put six mallard ducks and a 
pair of mated geese inside. These birds 
were to act as decoys, not for the pur- 
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pose of shooting but to attract passing 
fowl. Many of his neighbors laughed at 
his idea that wild birds would come to 
this pond and nest there—but the Doctor 
can laugh now. Thousands of ducks have 
used his little pond as a haven and 
refuge, and many geese have stopped 
there too. 

There is no way to check accurately 
the number of ducks that have hatched 
on this area, but thirteen geese were 

raised there last summer 

and they moved on with 
the wild flocks during the 
fall migration. Because of 

Dr. Silvernail’s success, 

the North Platte Valley 

Sportsmen’s Association 

was formed, and other 
refuges were set aside so that 
more ducks and geese could 
feed and breed unmolested. 

Originally, this section of 
Nebraska produced thousands 
and thousands of ducks and geese, but 
when man came into the picture he 
thought only in terms of small grain and 
hogs and cattle, and the ducks and geese 
had to move out. People who don’t know 
—and there are many of them—think 
that a wild duck needs only water and 
marshland for breeding grounds. Many 
species of ducks and the geese often nest 
on the high prairies, away from water. 
When the prairies are plowed, the nests, 
of course, are destroyed. 
Likewise, when herds of 
cattle, flocks of sheep or 
droves of hogs 
trample over grass- 
lands along the 
shores of lakes, 
waterfowl cannot 
nest successfully. 

A few years ago, the 
Government established the 
Crescent Lake preserve in Gar- 
den County, Nebraska. This area con- 
tains 39,000 acres. It was purchased by 
the United States Biological Survey as 
a refuge for waterfowl. 

Until recently, this area has been of 
no earthly use for the purpose intended, 
because cattle roamed its shores and kept 


the vegetation eaten and tramped down. 
People were permitted to go in there and 
fish and picnic, or lay out a baseball dia- 
mond along the shores of the lake if they 
so desired. It was a refuge in name only. 
The entire area was wide open. If the 
Government were to fence this area and 
allow the vegetation to grow, literally 
thousands of ducks and geese would 
breed on it every year. 

I am told that, after much persuasion, 
the Government has at last sent a cus- 
todian out to take charge of the Cres- 
cent Lake Refuge, and that the Biolog- 
ical Survey is practically committed to 
fencing the area as soon as it can get the 
money. The Duck Stamp Bill is now 
law; and while it will take considerable 
money to fence so large a tract, the 
Nebraska duck hunters alone, at a dol- 
lar a head, would soon pay for it. 


HE North Platte Valley Sports- 

men’s Association has expressed a 
willingness to liberate on this refuge a 
hundred or more geese as a foundation 
breeding stock to attract wild birds just 
as soon as the area is properly fenced 
and controlled. But they won’t put their 
birds on there to be killed by coyotes or 
human poachers. I have no doubt that 
when this area is fenced sportsmen all 
up and down the 
valley will save their 
wing-tipped _ birds 
and place them on 
the refuge. 

Listen to these 
figures, based on the 
success of the small 
refuge provided by 
the North Platte Valley 
Sportsmen’s Association. 
The men behind the move- 
ment claim that the Cres- 
cent Lake Refuge, with its 
39,000 acres adequately 
fenced and carefully supervised, will 
produce 100,000 geese and close to half 
a million ducks in the next ten years if 
the area proves anywhere near as produc- 
tive as their small experiment station. 

Stop and consider that there are many 
other places (Continued on page 67) 





Part of the Federal Crescent Lake Refuge in Nebraska, showing Another part of the refuge, where a small area was fenced to 
protect fishermen from range cattle. Ideal nesting grounds 


how herds of cattle have stripped the shore-line of vegetation 














How the 


Wild Dog Hunts 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


Clever methods used by African wild dogs to kill game 





HE Cape hunting dog, or wild dog 

of Africa, is one of the animals 

which the advance of civilization 

has made redundant in nature’s 
scheme of things. He is no longer neces- 
sary as a check on the increase of wild 
life. Because game has become too scarce 
in many parts of Africa to yield his kind 
a living, he often takes to slaughter of 
domestic stock, just as the dingo does 
in Australia. 

The South African Dutch call the 
hyena a wolf, but as a matter of fact 
the wild dog is much nearer to the wolf 
in habit than any other African animal. 
In his pack-hunting methods, endurance, 
voracity and relentlessness in pursuit, he 
fully equals the wolf of Canada and Rus- 
sia. Like the wolf packs, wild dogs will 
pull down and consume an animal as big 
as an ox in a very short time. They will 
even attack man when driven by hunger. 

Because they kill, too, for pure lust 
of killing whenever opportunity offers, 
the hand of every man—white and black 
—is against them, and the day of their 
final extinction is not far distant. Yet 
curiously enough, they seem to have 
great capacity for affection when tamed, 
and in the service of man have often 
proved very useful. In this article I will 
describe my experiences with those in 
the wild state, and next month I will 
record the exploits of one of the breed 
that a friend of mine captured and tamed. 

One morning, just before sunrise, I 
was hunting on the Mangwe River in 
Southern Rhodesia. My boy grabbed my 
arm and pointed ahead. Coming toward 
us through the timber were four reed- 
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By W. S. 


buck. They were fully 150 yards away. 
Though they were galloping, two stag- 
gered as they ran, as though wounded. 
I had barely noted that these carried no 
horns. and were therefore ewes, when 
one of them fell, and the others halted. 
The two rams stood and looked back, 
and the second ewe sank down beside the 
first. 

We moved behind a tree to watch, and 
almost at once several bell-like notes, 
such as foxhounds make when they sight 
the quarry, told us a pack of wild dogs 
was close behind. The rams dashed on 
straight toward us, and the ewes strug- 
gled up and tried to follow. But close 
behind them followed a pack of about 
forty dogs, and within fifty yards of 
where we stood the ewes were pulled 
down. The rams fled past at the same 
time, and I was so interested that for 
the moment I let them go. 

Amid a seething mob of multi-colored 
forms we saw the heads of the ewes 
flung up once or twice and heard their 
thin screams of pain. Then they were 
submerged, and the gulping sounds of 
hastily bolted meat, the rending of flesh, 
and the occasional snarls of the dogs 
alone broke the silence. I had heard 
much of the speed with which wild dogs 
dispose of a kill, and had glanced at the 
watch on my wrist as the ewes fell. It 
was a few seconds short of ten minutes 
when several broke from the pack and 
started toward us. 

I fired and dropped one of the leaders. 
The others halted, and for a few minutes 
both they and the dogs which had re- 
mained behind leaped up in the air, ut- 


tering short barks, as they tried to get a 
view of us. While they jumped up and 
down I shot two more. Then the rest of 
the pack turned and raced away. 

I thought at the time, and often since, 
how curious this stupid action of jump- 
ing up and down in the vicinity of a rifle 
is in animals which in other ways show 
marvelous intelligence. When one comes 
suddenly upon them, whether on the 
hunt or at a kill, they invariably jump 
up and down like a jack-in-the-box to 
get a better view, and one or more are 
usually killed in consequence. 


S the pack vanished we went to the 
remains of the ewes. We found only 
scattered heaps of large bones, the hoofs 
and parts of the skulls. Skin and meat 
and most of the smaller bones of ani- 
mals, which alive had weighed from 
seventy to eighty pounds, had vanished 
in that short ten minutes. Probably each 
dog had consumed about four pounds of 
meat and bone in that time, and they 
were going after the rams when I shot 
them. 

Two of the three I had shot were dull 
ocher yellow in color, with great irregu- 
lar splashes of brown; the other had a 
coat of uneven black-and-white patches. 
These are apparently the prevailing 
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was as though his refusal to turn had 
told them that he was all in; and when 
on the edge of the bush he turned at bay, 
this certainly seemed so. 

As they swirled and snarled round the 
bull I hastened through the bush toward 
the scene. Whether he broke from them 
or whether they allowed him to gain the 
bush I do not know. What I do know is 
that I suddenly saw before me, about 
fifty paces within the edge of the tim- 
ber, the roan backed against a thorn- 
bush, fighting for his life against the 
pack. 

Almost as I arrived near enough to 
see, he broke from the pack and stag- 
gered toward a thorn covert some dis- 
tance off. But before he had taken ten 
strides they pulled him down. I saw the 
gallant head whirl round and heard the 
yelp of a dog. I fired rapidly and killed 


Racing beside the bull, they leaped at his flanks and quarters 


colors, although I have also found liver 
and white, steel gray and other colors. 
The hair on the bodies was very short 
and thin, but the tails were long and 
bushy, the skulls broad, and the ears 
large and erect. 

Two had greenish yellow eyes, and one 
had eyes of a slate blue. All were the 
size of collie dogs, with hard and muscu- 
lar bodies. How far they had chased the 
reedbuck it is impossible to say, but cer- 
tainly not less than twenty miles, for 
when I put up the rams two miles away 
they were still too exhausted to run far. 

The wild dog’s hunting methods seem 
to vary with the number of dogs avail- 
able, and he adapts himself to circum- 
stances in a truly wonderful manner. 
The following two instances prove this 
conclusively, to my mind. 

Patrolling through the edge of the 
forest one morning years later—on the 
Loangwa in Northern Rhodesia—I was 
following the course of the flat by the 
river. This averaged about one hundred 
yards in width between the reed-fringed 
river and the bush. Suddenly I saw in 
the far distance a large animal coming 
toward me, pursued by a number of 
smaller forms, and through my glasses 


I made out a big roan bull pursued by 
fourteen wild dogs. 

At first it looked as though the bull 
had worn down his pursuers, and had 
established a lead he could hold. But as 
I watched he swerved toward the bush, 
and at once it became clear that the 
pack was “foxing.” 


WO raced out from the pack with 
bellies to ground and tails extended, 
closing the gap with apparent ease. Rac- 
ing beside the bull on the side nearest the 
bush, they leaped at his flanks and quar- 
ters. After a few strides he turned back 
to the open and continued his flight to- 
ward me. The two dogs at once dropped 
back and continued with the pack about 
ten yards behind. Quite clearly their ob- 
ject had been to prevent the bull’s gain- 
ing the bush, and while he kept to the 
open they were content to follow behind. 
For half a mile he came toward me, 
and then swerved again to the bush. As 
before, two dogs raced out to head him 
off, but this time he seemed to ignore 
their attacks and held on determinedly 
for the bush. In a moment the whole 
pack flashed beside him and leaped at 
flanks and stomach from either side. It 


two of the pack before the rest fled. 
Then I gave the roan a merciful bullet 
and finished the wounded dog. 

The bull had two great holes bitten 
in his stomach and a score of great 
gashes where the living flesh had been 
torn out. The wild dog does not hold his 
grip. He tears out a lump of flesh with 
the bite; and where he has bitten, each 
of the others bite again when possible. 
Yet despite his desperate wounds the 
bull had ripped the one dog so badly 
that he must have died in any case. 
Probably it is fear of such wounds from 
the horned game that has taught the 
pack to bite and let go so quickly. And 
certainly they never tackle such game 
as the roan and sable until they have 
first chased them to the point of ex- 
haustion. 

On another occasion I saw very dif- 
ferent but very clever methods employed 
by two dogs only. This was in Portuguese 
East Africa on the old Tete road. I had 
left the wagons and gone down to a small 
stream to look for reedbuck, and just 
before sunset I saw a pair far up the 
viei. I was almost within range when a 
single dog shot from the bush ahead. 
Then I saw (Continued on page 69) 
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aste Makes Wiste 


Some things that every deer hunter should know 


ce E’LL just set down here and 

wait awhile. That deer is hard 

hit, but he may go quite a 

piece. There ain’t no use in 
tearin’ and thrashin’ after a wounded 
animal anyway. It only keeps him goin’ 
ahead. If you leave him alone for a 
spell, the chances are he'll lie down and 
stiffen up. Then you can creep in and 
finish him.” 

The wisdom of these words of Reuben 
Cary—one of the best guides and hunt- 
ers the north country has ever known 
—has often been brought home to me 
since the days when we roamed the woods 
together. That haste often makes waste 
in trailing a wounded whitetail is a fact 
which most of us learn through bitter 
experience. Yet there are exceptions to 
this rule, and occasions where haste may 
be as necessary as caution and patience. 

When a deer drops to the shot, it al- 
ways pays to get to him as quickly as 
possible. Do not assume that he is dead 
because the bullet has knocked him 
down. For all you know, he may only be 
grazed across the back or shoulders, and 
time is precious. Run in, and if life is not 
extinct take no chances. Put another 
bullet through his neck to be sure. Other- 
wise he may jump to his feet, catching 
you unawares, and be out of sight before 
you can fire. In all probability, you will 
never see him again. Many a fine buck 
has been lost because the 
over-confident hunter has 
failed to hurry at the cru- 
cial moment or has stood 
his rifle up against a tree 
while the quarry lay kick- 
ing on the ground. 

In most cases, however, 
and according to my own 
experiences in hunting the 
whitetail, it is bad policy 
to hurry. Particularly if 
you are in doubt as to the 
accuracy of your shot after 
the deer has run off, it is 
a wise plan to proceed 
slowly. Give him time be- 
fore taking up his trail, be 
patient, wait. If you follow 
this method of procedure, 
even though you may have 
made a mess of things with 
your initial shot by break- 
ing a leg or hitting the ani- 
mal too high or too far 
back, you will stand a 
much better chance of 
sighting him again and 
perhaps being able to end 
his misery than if you pile 
in after him as soon as you 
strike the blood trail. 

The whitetail seems to 
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One way to dress out a 





By PAUL BRANDRETH 


possess a superabundance of vitality. I 
have seen a buck bound up a steep hill 
slope for fully seventy-five yards or more 
before dropping dead at the top from a 
direct heart shot. He did not run fast, 
but took long, graceful leaps with his 
flag raised. I have seen many others bolt 
at a furious speed for an equal distance 
when heart or lungs were literally cut to 
pieces. Occasionally an animal will fall 
in his tracks to a heart or lung shot, but 
this is the exception and not the rule. 

Just as soon as a wounded whitetail 
becomes aware of the fact that you are 
close on his heels, he will keep going as 
long as life lasts. Thus, with a broken 
shoulder, a broken hind leg or with a 
shot placed too far back in the body he 
may travel for miles, and you may never 
be able to catch up with him. Hence the 
wisdom of not pushing a wounded buck 
in the beginning. 


REMEMBER one time I was hunt- 

ing with two friends of mine who are 
both good shots and qualified still-hunt- 
ers. Quite unexpectedly in a swamp near 
an old right of way we came on a buck 
with a superb head. Just as the rifle 
cracked the deer jumped. Instinctively 
we all realized that although the animal 
was hard hit, the bullet had struck too 
far back to prove immediately fatal. 

I suggested that we wait for twenty 


* 


deer and not soil the head and cape 


minutes or longer before picking up the 
trail. My companions, however, were 
certain that the buck was down and that 
we could come up with him at once and 
put in a finishing shot. 

Subsequent events proved that they 
were right. The buck was down, but was 
concealed in a thicket of young beeches, 
and when he went out he went fast. The 
man ahead had no time even to get the 
rifle to his shoulder. 

For four hours we trailed that buck 
without ever catching sight of him again. 
There was a good tracking snow, and at 
first there was considerable blood sign. 
But the animal knew we were close be- 
hind him and kept going, although after 
a burst of running he slowed down to a 
walk. His tracks led us a weary climb 
straight uphill until the country became 
more level. Here he resorted to every 
known subterfuge of the crafty white- 
tail to throw us off the trail. He back- 
tracked; he circled windfalls and took 
us through a maze of sapling under- 
growth. 

Twice he lay down, proving he was a 
very sick deer, but we were not quick 
enough to surprise him before he got 
under way again. Gradually the blood 
drops grew less and farther apart, and his 
tracks mingled with the fresh imprints 
of other animals, so that it became very 
difficult to puzzle out the trail. At length, 
discouraged, we gave up 
the chase and went home. 

The next morning two 
other hunters, one of 
them an expert in the art 
of trailing, volunteered to 
renew the search. They 
found the tracks—one of 
my friends having accom- 
panied them to the place 
where we had acknowledg- 
ed ourselves beaten the day 
before—and followed them 
for several hours. Finally, 
they too gave up and re- 
turned to camp. The buck 
was still going. 





AM almost certain that 

this deer ultimately per- 
ished. I am also convinced 
that had we waited in the 
beginning our chances of 
securing another shot would 
have been materially in- 
creased. Had the quarry 
been left undisturbed for 
say half an hour, I doubt 
if he would have gotten 
out of his first bed. At any 
rate, it would have been 
the wise thing to do under 
the circumstances. 
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The head-on quartering shot requires 
great accuracy 


Aside from giving a wounded white- 
tail plenty of time when you are in doubt 
as to the accuracy of your shot, it is 
fundamental to follow his trail as noise- 
lessly as possible. One person is better 
than two, although when two hunters are 
accustomed to working together the extra 
pair of eyes is invariably of great assis- 
tance. Under no circumstances should 
there be more than one rifle loaded and 
ready for action, and that of course 
should be carried by the man in advance. 
_ In most cases, unless his neck or back 
is broken, a deer will run when the bullet 
strikes him. If you haven’t been rattled 
or overexcited, you will have marked the 
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Don’t shoot at a deer standing tail toward you, looking back 


spot where he stood when fired at, 
and go directly to it. Here you should 
find blood or hair if the animal has 
been hit. Blaze a tree as soon as you 
discover the first sign, so that you 
can come back to the starting point 
if subsequent events make it neces- 
sary to do so. 

Occasionally, even though a buck is 
mortally wounded, there will be no 
sign of blood or hair, in which case 
you will have only his tracks to guide 
you, and then more than ever you 
may need that blazed tree to come 
back to in order to work out the direc- 
tion he has taken. Several times I 
have had this happen when shooting 
a high-power rifle at moderate range. 
In every instance but one, the deer 
stood quartering head on and the bul- 
let made only a small hole where it 
entered the point of the shoulder and 
where it came out diagonally on the 
opposite side. I had to trail the animal 
entirely by his tracks, and on every 
occasion found him lying dead within 
sixty or seventy yards. Apparently 

the bullet had clipped off so little hair 
that it was invisible on the ground, and 
he had bled internally. 

Ordinarily, however, you will find 
some definite clue when you arrive at 
the place where the animal stood. Now 
is the time to wait if you are at all 
doubtful about your shot. Should it be 
raining or snowing or late in the after- 
noon, you will be forced to follow up the 
trail at once; but with hours of daylight 
ahead and favorable weather, there is no 
need to be in a rush. Sit down for a 
while. Above all things, if you are not 
alone, don’t talk. 

After a reasonable length of time, start 


in trailing and work ahead slowly, even 
if there is a quantity of blood. When the 
signs are few and far between, it pays to 
blaze a tree now and then. If your bullet 
has found its proper mark, these tactics 
will not be superfluous, for you will very 
soon come across the dead quarry. In the 
event that your first shot has been a poor 
one, they may prove valuable in assisting 
you to secure another. When the wound- 
ed animal finds he is not being chased, 
he will slow up or lie down, and the possi- 
bility of sighting him and putting an end 
to his suffering will be greatly increased. 


LL good hunters, I think, feel alike 
with regard to wounding a deer and 
having it get away. It is bad business 
and makes one sick at heart. Still-hunting 
the whitetail or any big-game animal is 
such a clean, splendid form of sport, re- 
quiring both skill and patience, that those 
of us who practice it should put a few 
“don'ts” in the back of our minds when 
we go into the woods if we wish to avoid 
as much as is humanly possible the 
chance of losing trophies through mis- 
placed shots. 

Primarily, I would say, don’t shoot at 
a deer unless he stands in the right posi- 
tion. In my hunting I have passed up 
several fine bucks because they stood tail 
to me, looking back over their shoulders. 
I had no desire to shoot them in the 
hams or in the head, and that was all I 
could see to shoot at. 

Don’t shoot at a deer that is walking. 
Stop him with a whistle or other noise. 
That one step forward he will make 
while your finger is pressing the trigger 
may mean that the bullet will paunch 
him or break a hind leg. 

Don’t shoot (Continued on page 68) 
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Battling with 


HE Doctor had never been out 
for barracuda before. He knew 
little or nothing of this fish, 
which is so aptly called the sea 
tiger. Therefore, since he is an ultra- 
humane sort of person, I rather expected 
that he would wince when Shep sank 
the flat peen of a machine-hammer into 
the first barracuda’s brain-pan prior to 
bringing it over the rail, and he did 
wince. But the Doctor knows barracuda 
now. He knows that this fish, in addition 
to being a menace to mankind, is a born 
killer of other fishes, that it takes a 
fiendish delight in killing more than it 
can possibly eat, and that of all the finny 
tribes of earth’s waters it is probably the 
most cruel and the most destructive. 

There were four of us in the party— 
the Doctor, Paul, C. C. and I—and we 
were aboard the cruiser Amberjack, 
owned by Capt. Shep Haven. We had 
been out with Shep after big amberjack 
(known also as great amberfish and 
coronado), and on the way landward in 
the late afternoon something had hap- 
pened that intrigued us into going back 
the next day. Here’s what took place. 

The bluish green water was so calm 
that it looked like a mirror. We had 
reached a point about five miles off Eg- 
mont Key when we saw a flock of sea 
birds hovering over a kill of some kind, 
waiting to pick up the remains. The 
scene was not much more than a hun- 
dred yards ahead of the cruiser. Shep cut 
the motor off and stepped back to me. 

“Get a bait on quick!” he exclaimed. 

With one hand I grabbed my rod and 
reel; with the other I dove into the 
built-in live-well and came out with a 
blue runner weighing a pound or more. 
The water ahead was still somewhat dis- 
turbed, but it was evident that the kill 
was over. The birds took fright at our 
approach and left. 

I saw that the momentum of the 
cruiser, which was veering off to one 
side under Shep’s guidance, wasn't go- 
ing to carry it any too far. In order to 
be a little nearer to the ruffled water, I 
hustled up to the small forward deck 
and made my cast. 

The runner fell head first. It tor- 
pedoed almost straight down and did not 
stop. I had caught a fleeting glimpse of 
a very large cobia (sergeantfish is an- 
other name for this sea denizen, but I 
do not mean robalo, or snook, which is 
also called sergeantfish); so I half ex- 
pected that it was a cobia that had taken 
my runner. 

I was soon disillusioned. Instantly my 
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By HAPSBURG LIEBE 


reel was fairly whistling off line. I set 
myself and struck hard. Cobia, my eye 
—I'd hooked into lightning! 

It was too early for tarpon, by a few 
weeks. But the waters in the vicinity of 
Egmont Key abound with the silver 
king in season, and my impression was 
that I had one. I screwed my reel drag 
a shade tighter, since I was using a new 
line of a trustworthy make. But that fish 
kept going! It was just under the sur- 
face. I had been watching breathlessly 
for a leap. It didn’t come. 

“Want me to follow him?” yelled Shep, 
ready to crank his hundred-horse motor. 


UST as I was about to answer in the 

affirmative my fish slowed. The reel 
drag was getting in its deadly work. 
When I had only a dozen yards or so 
left on my reel, the fish turned and ran 
parallel with the cruiser, picked up speed 
again, went down, then shot upward and 
into as fine a clear leap as I've ever seen 
—a flashing arc of silver that took my 
breath for the moment. As it dove head 
first into the sea it continued its swift. 
parallel run once more. I'll admit I was 
excited. If I didn’t get excited, I wouldn't 
fish. I still thought I had a tarpon. Paul, 


Before I could take my feet down, my reel 
was half empty 








the tiger af the sea off the west coast of Florida 


in the cockpit below, thought so too. 

“Barracuda,” said Shep. 

And a barracuda it was. Neither Paul 
nor I had noticed its spots, which might 
have been caused by the fact that we 
were looking almost into the slanting 
sun when the fish came out. Fortunately 
I was on the high deck forward, which 
made it a simple matter to pass my line 
over the cabin super-structure as the 
sea tiger circumnavigated the cruiser. 

The fish made three more leaps, all 
clear. Then it began to weaken, and I set 
about pumping it in. It made a last run 
at sight of the boat. Soon it was at gaff 

After the dead fish was in the box and 
the Doctor had had an opportunity to 
examine the long, keen, interlocking 
teeth, he began to realize why our guide 
did not bring barracuda into the boat 
alive. There are known instances of this 
voracious monster attacking human be- 
ings in the .water, mangling limbs so 
badly that they had to be amputated and 
severing arteries which resulted in death. 

“Those teeth,” observed the Doctor, 
“almost put sharks’ teeth into the kin- 
dergarten class. I think I’d like to catch 
fish of this kind. I’ve always been 
ashamed of myself if I took half a 
dozen brook trout on the same day. But 
I could catch a boat-load of these brutes 
and feel that I'd done other fishes and 
humanity a genuine favor. Besides, these 
brutes are—er sort of worthy of a fel- 
low’s steel, you know.” 


ERE he had voiced a part of my own 

fishing religion. Sharks, incidentally, 
affect me in the same fashion. I turned 
to Shep: “Could we find more barracuda 
if we were to go out tomorrow?” 

Shep said that we could; that we 
would find them over the same broad, 
nine-fathoms-deep field of coral that we 
had just been fishing over for amber- 
jack. Fifteen miles offshore, it was. Upon 
being asked why we had hooked no 
barracuda while fishing for amberjack, 
when we were using a bait ideal for both 
kinds of fish, Shep grinned slyly and 
said, “Well, for one thing, we were not 
after barracuda today.” 

A mite cryptic, we thought. We could 
hardly see the sense of it then. But on 
the next day we were to find that our 
guide knew his onions, as it were. 

Bright and early on the following 
morning the cruiser went roaring out of 
Passagrille with her motor wide open, 
riding on her tail and throwing a bow- 
wave that panicked a thousand sand- 
pipers on the near-by beach. We were 
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headed straight for the open Gulf, but 
paused a few miles off Egmont to troll 
around channel buoys with mackerel 
squids for runners (bait) and were an- 
noyed a good deal by mackerel and small 
cobia. But at last we had the live-well 
filled. Then we went on at top speed 
toward the little flag buoy that Shep 
had planted some weeks before to mark 
the center of his coral field. 

We soon learned that fishing for am- 
berjack and fishing for barracuda, with 
identically the same bait, were wholly 
different matters. For amberjack, we 
had anchored the cruiser and still-fished, 
hooking the live runners well forward 
and lightly through the dorsal fin. For 
barracuda, we hooked the runners through 
both lips, in the exact center or as nearly 
so as we could, and trolled slowly. The 
latter fish seeks its prey near the sur- 
face. Not even when hooked did it bore 
deep, as the amberjack does. 

The instinctive cruelty of these sea 
tigers was proved to us over and over 
that day. They would strike the live bait 
much quicker when it was tired and 
lagging on the line than when it was 
fresh and active. Often they would cut 
the runners off smooth about midway 
for the sheer devilish pleasure of killing 
them, leaving the tail halves untouched. 
We usually hooked them when they 
struck again, at the head half. They 
seemed very canny, these devils. All of 
them leaped once at least, and in most 
instances they escaped when they got 
slack line. I saw one barracuda swim 
into a line and cut it, freeing another 
barracuda. This, of course, must have 
been accidental, but I like to think that 
it wasn’t. 

I tried trolling two or three kinds of 
large wooden baits and tried casting 
them, using all the tricks I knew in work- 
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The barracuda, tiger of the sea, is a born killer, deliberately cruel 


ing them, but not one strike did I get. 
Dead blue runners were also left strictly 
alone. However, we caught a pair of am- 
berjack, not very large, on dead runners 
that we were jerking along ‘to give them 
a semblance of life. We caught six 
barracuda that day, and lost more than 
that. None of the six were as long, by 
half a foot, as the lone barracuda I had 
caught the day before. 


FTEN there is a greater thrill in 

losing a fish than in landing one. 
The truth of this was brought home to 
us more than once on this trip. 

C. C. is quite a sportsman and there- 
fore dotes on light tackle. He _ in- 
sisted upon using a small level-wind reel 
without a drag handle but fitted with a 
leather thumb-brake and a_ hundred 
yards of 15-thread line. It must be ad- 
mitted that he did well with the rig, 
everything considered. He landed one of 
the largest of our barracuda, and would 
have landed a shark of some two hun- 
dred pounds’ weight had the beast not 
sawed the line in two with its sand- 
papery tail while boring straight into the 
depths. But Shep had warned him that 
he was likely to lose “the very biggest 
fish he hooked, the one he would most 
want to bring to gaff,” with such tackle; 
it was a matter of line length, as Shep 
remarked. 

Well, soon afterward our friend C. C. 
had a strike from a barracuda that 
must have been every inch of six 
feet long. The fish leaped like a 
tarpon the moment C. C. drove the hook 
in and then promptly high-tailed it for 
points south. Our friend kept his thumb- 
brake jammed as hard as he dared on 
the fast-diminishing spool of line. Al- 
though he had to supplement the leather 
brake with the fingertips of his left hand 





and most destructive 


on one end of the naked spool, he 
stopped the fish toward the end of its 
wild run. But he had scarcely ten feet 
of line left on his reel when he did it! 

“Gosh!” he moaned. “I hope the 
brute won't try another run in the same 
direction!” 

“Look at that!” exploded Paul. 

The big barracuda had leaped again, 
higher than before. It hit the water and 
headed for points south again. Shep had 
been turning the cruiser, meaning to 
follow the fish, but it was too fast. The 
light line parted, fortunately at the 
leader swivel. 

We began to kid C. C. quite unmerci- 
fully. Somebody told him, *That’s what 
you get for using a perch outfit!” 

He thought that I was the author of 
this mean dig, turned upon me with a 
grin and said: “Well, Hap, suppose you 
try to handle one of these tigers on your 
outfit with just your thumb-brake, leaving 
off the drag. Yeah, it’s a dare. Game?” 


IMPLE, of course. Reel drags were a 

mere convenience, anyway. We began 
to troll runners slowly again, and I made 
myself comfortable by putting my feet 
up on the narrow stern deck. Two of us 
fished at once. 

The Doctor was my companion now. 
He threw over his shoulder at Paul: 
“Keep an eye on Liebe. I’ve got a feel- 
ing that it won’t be long now.” 

Afterward he confessed that he had 
seen a barracuda’s dorsal fin a rod or so 
off to one side of my bait. 

Before I could take my feet down 
from the little stern deck and get into 
shape, my reel was half empty. I would 
take oath that this fish was bigger than 
the one that had out-generaled C. C. a 
few minutes earlier. It must have been 
going with the (Continued on page 82) 
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man won the title, but a 
the show. Those few 
words pretty well sum up the 
story of the shooting of the 
Grand American Handicap at Vandalia, 
Ohio, on Friday, August 31. 

Starting bright and early Monday 
morning, August 27, the guns had been 
popping all week long in the competition 
for various titles in the Grand American 
Handicap Trapshooting Tournament. 
From many standpoints, some of the 
other events should be harder to win 
than the Grand American itself—but 
they aren’t. The reason is simple. The 
title which carries the drama—and the 
most cash and trophies too, by the way 
—is the Grand American Handicap itself. 
Therefore, that is the event every shoot- 
er is keenest to win—and that very keen- 
ness produces the tension which almost 
invariably upsets the dope bucket. 

That is why the Grand American is 
the event most often won by some dark 
horse—a shooter who is little known un- 
til he suddenly springs full bloom into 
the spotlight as the winner of the Grand 
American. For this reason, too, it seems 
proper to start my report with the story 
of the Grand American Handicap itself 
—thus reversing the chronological order 
of the shoot. 

I motored out to Vandalia that Friday 
morning, wondering as I drove along 
whether it would turn out to be a color- 
less affair—or whether someone would 
spring a surprise and intensify the drama, 
as young Rufus King did when he won 
the title at fourteen years of age—or as 
was the case when Reverend Roebuck 
won it, and a solid gallery was pulling 
for the preacher to come through—or as 
was even the case last year when young 
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By HORACE LYTLE 


Ned Lilly from Michigan shot it out with 
Walter Beaver of Pennsylvania for the 
title. 

It was just eleven o'clock when I 
reached the grounds, and went first to 
the official scoring tent to see how things 
lined up. There I was doomed to disap- 
pointment. The great Frank Troeh had 
finished with less than 90. Ned Lilly was 
out with even less than Troeh. Mark 
Arie had missed too many to give him a 
chance. Ted Renfro had fallen by the 
wayside. 

Then I turned to the big score board, 
where Earl Feitz was beginning to put 
down a few of the important scores. 
There I saw the name of Walter Beaver 
at 97, tied with Russell Elliott. Even as I 
stood watching, another name was added, 
that of H. Shoemaker of Texas, giving a 
triple tie. On the next board appeared 
the name of the great Joe Heistand of 
Ohio, who had finished with 96. Then it 
was that, having seen so many of these 
tournaments unfold their drama, some- 
thing inside seemed to whisper to me 
that the 1934 winner of the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap would be found from the 
shoot-off of the ties at 97. I heard a man 
behind me say, “Ninety-seven won’t win 
it today,” but I didn’t believe him. 

I went to the squad where Charlie 
Young was shooting his first string. He 
it was who won the title in 1926 with 
100 straight from 23 yards—the greatest 
distance from which the Grand Ameri- 
can has ever been won with a perfect 
score. The only other time 100 straight 
has ever been shot for this event was 
when Thompson of Missouri won it with 
that score from 19 yards in 1910. I 
watched “Sparrow” Young shoot until he 
had missed too many to go anywhere. 


HAMP 


Another dark horse wins the Thirty-Fifth Grand American Handicap 


Then I didn’t know what to do or where 
to go. It was just a_case of walking up 
and down behind the traps and looking 
for something, which I didn’t expect to 
find. 

Coming to one of the far traps, I noted 
a member of the fair sex in the squad 
and paused for a moment. A friend said, 
“She’s only two down in 75.” I paused 
to watch. I stayed. People began to pile 
up behind me, and I was glad that I just 
happened to get there early enough for 
a good position, close to the firing-line. 

The lady was breaking them clean as 
a whistle and I, with everyone else, 
began to get excited. I felt that I was 
looking at the first woman ever to win 
the Grand American. I just knew that 
she was going to finish that last string for 
top score with 98. They’ve been talking 
for the past several years as to whether 
or not a woman ever will win it—and 
here I was, one of the lucky few who 
would see the feat accomplished from an 
enviable position right behind the trap. 


HEN it happened—just one of those 

things. It was the easiest sort of 
target—but she dropped it. She wouldn't 
have missed that same target again in 
twenty-five chances. 

Here was the sort of situation that 
would give even the old-timers a thrill. 
My heart stood still—but I didn’t give 
up hope. If she didn’t miss again, she 
would still be tied at 97 with the famous 
Walter Beaver (last year’s winner), with 
Elliott and with Shoemaker. Other 
thoughts raced through my mind. How 
would she fare in a shoot-off, if she got 
her tie? Having dropped one, would she 
miss any more? Wasn’t it a pity that she 
couldn’t have shot that last string straight 
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for 98, which I felt convinced would win? 

As the shooting continued the crowd 
behind the trap steadily increased. The 
lady finished out her string without an- 
other miss, and got her tie for the top 
score at that time. When she broke her 
last bird, there was a rush for her that 
paid no more attention to the other 
shooters than if they hadn’t been there. 
I envied my good friend Earl Feitz, the 
official scorer, for being so fast on his 
feet. He was the first to reach her. The 
first thing I knew, he had kissed her. 
Then it started! 


BECAME confused as to whether it 
was a trapshoot or a wedding. As Gun 
Dog Editor of Fretp & Stream, I began 
to wonder if maybe I wasn’t running the 
wrong department. “If this be trapshoot- 
ing,” thinks I, “I’d better give up the 
dogs.” I regretted not having some sort 
of official badge as reporter for FreLp 
& StREAM to let me into the inner cir- 
cle. But I stood rooted to the spot—and 
there wasn’t a chance anyhow. The ad- 
mirers were too many. You had to get 
there quickly or not at all, and I had 
been too slow. 
Earl Feitz got back to the score board 
and posted the fourth tie at 97, placing 
the name of Mrs. Lela Hall of East 


Mrs. Lela Hall of East Lynne, Missouri, 
the sensation of the 1934 Grand American 
Handicap 


‘The New Champ 










































H. F. Pace, Mansfield, Ohio (left), run- 
ner-up 1934 Grand American, congratulat- 
ing the winner, Lawrence George Dana 


Lynne, Missouri, below the names of 
Elliott, Beaver and Shoemaker. As I 
stood there looking and wondering what 
chance Mrs. Hall might have in the 
shoot-off against the great Walter Bea- 
ver, the same voice I had earlier heard 
behind me said, ‘Ninety-seven won't do 
it this year.” I was convinced that it 
would—doubly so after making another 
trip to the scoring tent and noting how 
few were still to finish, and realizing how 
utterly unknown were most of the re- 
maining names. 


UT the Grand American Handicap is 
made up of surprises. Just as I had 
figured that the day was over until the 
shoot-off, the big score board flashed the 
name of L. G. Dana out with 98. At the 
first moment I looked at that score, I 
believe I could almost have hit Mr. Dana 
with a hammer for spoiling things! But 
it was well past the lunch hour, and I 
went for a sandwich. The next time I 
passed the score board the name of H. F. 
Pace had joined that of Dana with a tie 
at 98. Well, we would see a shoot-off, 
anyhow. 

There were a number of shoot-offs— 
for the championships at different yard- 
age and for other trophies and prizes. 
The actual fact is, however, that when 
Mrs. Hall step- (Continued on page 66) 
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Wet — and Shovels 


It is time that antiquated methods of forest-fire control are abandoned 


AST winter, southern California 
watched five square miles of the 
Angeles National Forest go up in 
smoke while some 4,000 men en- 
deavored to beat back the flames with 
wet sacks and shovels. After it had 
burned for nearly a week with an esti- 
mated damage of $2.500,000, this blaze 
was eventually brought under control. 
On New Year's Day a heavy rain fell 
in the mountain area denuded by the 
fire. Torrents loaded with silt, boulders 
and burned-over forest debris crashed 
into the lowlands like water off a roof to 
ravage the cities of La Canada, Mont- 
rose and Glendale. The press and radio 
carried the story of this disaster to the 
nation—a hundred persons dead or miss- 
ing, three thousand more homeless, and 
property to the value of $5,000,000 ob- 
literated. This fire, of course, was only 





By JOHN EDWIN HOGG 
Photos by U. S. Forest Service 

one of many similar fires that California 

and other forest states have witnessed 

in recent years—fires that are steadily 

eliminating our forest resources and cost- 

ing us tens of millions of dollars annually. 

We are at the mercy of forest fires 
because our methods of fighting them 
are antiquated. Today we are little 
nearer the solution of the forest-fire 
problem than we were a hundred years 
ago. The agencies for the creation of 
forest fires have increased a thousand- 
fold, while our tools for fighting them 
are still the wet sacks, shovels and back- 
fires of our grandfathers. 

These primitive fire-fighting methods 
are hopelessly inadequate. What are we 
going to do about it? What are we going 
to do to save our forests from destruc- 
tion? How can we save ourselves from 
the fate of China, a land almost denuded 


Fighting fire is the worst job on the face of the earth 





of trees and reduced to squalor and pov- 
erty largely through the wanton destruc- 
tion of formerly extensive forests filled 
with wild life? 

For the past thirty years the duty of 
putting out forest fires has been vested 
chiefly in the United States Forest Ser- 
vice. The Forest Service has done and 
is still doing a noble job, but it is labor- 
ing under terrific handicaps, not the least 
of which is a chronic shortage of funds. 
Over a period of many years it has car- 
ried on an excellent work of public edu- 
cation for the prevention of fires. It can 
and does detect and prosecute forest fire- 
bugs. It can spend any amount of public 
funds necessary to put out a fire by In- 
dian methods after the fire has started. 

But there is and there can be no broad 
plan of fire prevention and preparedness. 
There are virtually no funds and no or- 
ganizational structure for tackling this 
problem as has been done in cities and 
private industry. This is why we still 
fight forest fires by methods that are a 
reproach to human intelligence, while 
our forests continue to burn. 

In this article I am going to confine 
myself largely to the forest fires of Cali- 
fornia. I am not doing this because 
California has any reason to be proud of 
her forest-fire record or because there is 
any shortage of fires in other forest 
states. I am doing it because California 
has 29,000,000 acres of National Forests 
and agricultural watersheds upon which 
the state is utterly dependent for its 
economic existence. Also, we have the 
greatest seasonal fire hazards and the big- 
gest, hottest, most infernal forest fires 
on the face of the earth! Any solution 
of the problem in California would, 
therefore, be infinitely easier of applica- 
tion to the less ferocious forest fires of 
Washington, Oregon, Michigan or any 
other of the forest states. 


| es us look at the picture today. Cali- 
fornia’s vast forests are all situated 
in rugged mountainous country. Rainfall 
is seasonal. These forests are well 
watered with rain and snow during the 
late autumn, winter and early spring 
months; but during the rainless season, 
usually from April until October, they 
become gigantic outdoor tinder-boxes. 
By the middle of June every blade of 
grass, twig, leaf or pine-needle is almost 
as inflammable as celluloid. The slightest 
carelessness with fire—the slightest ac- 
cident with it—and flames leap through 
a country that burns like all hell let 
loose on earth. 

No one lacking first-hand experience 
with California forest fires has any con- 
ception of their tremendous speed, ter- 
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In one California fire, forty-seven amateur fire fighters were roasted alive when the wind suddenly shifted 


rific heat and ghastly ferocity. That is 
why California should logically be the 
proving ground for the development of 
modern scientific _forest-fire-fighting 
methods and mechanical equipment, and 
why any solution of the problem in the 
Redwood State would automatically 
solve it throughout the nation. 


HE very nature of California forest 

fires makes them the world’s worst 
type of fire to contend with. Trying to 
fight them with wet sacks and shovels 
is as logical as hunting elephants with a 
bean blower. It is suicide to go near one 
when it is burning up a slope. No at- 
tempt can be made to stop it by present 
methods until the flames sweep the sum- 
mit of the nearest ridge. There, if the 
flames jump the fire-break prepared 
along the ridge, thousands of fire fight- 
ers, hurriedly drafted, advance with wet 
sacks and shovels and try to beat back 
the consuming tidal wave as it burns at 
relatively slow speed down the slopes. 

If the wind is favorable, fires are 
sometimes brought under control by set- 
ting back-fires to create fire-breaks in 
advance of the main fire. Back-firing, 
however, is as tricky and unreliable as 
frozen dynamite. An unexpected change 
of wind has thrown many a back-fire out 
of control to cremate the fire fighters 
and add to an already uncontrollable 
conflagration. 

Such are the high lights of 1934 fire- 
fighting methods as practiced by the 
Forest Service in California and with 
certain modifications in other forest 
States. 

The weak excuse, frequently heard, 


that there are no more effective methods 
of combating forest fires than the crude 
tools and practices now in use, is an 
aspersion upon American intelligence. To 
believe it is to admit that we lack the 
ability and common horse sense to direct 
a wealth of scientific knowledge and 
mechanical ingenuity against a deadly 
peace-time enemy. It is also to admit 
that we can do nothing to protect a sore 
spot of military vulnerability that any 
intelligent enemy would undoubtedly 
use against us in time of war. 

Year after year the Forest Service 
has been deluged with ideas and devices 
for speedily bringing fires under control. 
These have ranged from the perennial 
“rain-maker” to automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems over the forests. Many of these 
schemes, of course, have been worthless. 
Others have obviously been partially 
feasible. Still others have been firmly 
grounded in the immutable laws of phys- 
ics and chemistry. The Forest Service, 
however, has had no alternative but to 
reject all such ideas—untried and un- 
tested—usually with the lament that 
there are no funds and no Federal au- 
thorization to permit any departure from 
the time-honored methods of the past. 

The airplane bombardment of forest 
fires with shatterable chemical contain- 
ers for the creation of non-poisonous 
fire-smothering gas has been suggested 
no fewer than a thousand times, and 
high officials of the Forest Service admit 
it should be highly effective and perfectly 
feasible. Many people believe that air- 
planes in any future war will bomb bat- 
tleships off the seas, demolish enemy 
military positions, and wipe out cities 


with gas and demolition bombs. It re- 
quires little imagination to visualize that 
the airplane offers both the fastest pos- 
sible means of transportation to a forest 
fire and a highly effective method of 
waging chemical warfare upon a large 
scale against forest fires in their incipi- 
ency. No intelligent person will even 
attempt to argue that this method of 
fighting fires is not grounded in the laws 
of physics and chemistry, or that it is not 
in line with the faith of our Government 
and every foreign government in the 
airplane as a powerful weapon of war. 

Every schoolboy knows that a few 
squirts of carbon tetrachloride, or any 
one of a dozen other fire-smothering 
chemicals in common commercial use, 
directed upon a fire from a small hand 
fire extinguisher has put out many a fire 
that could not have been stopped with 
barrels of water. These facts are so ob- 
vious that high officials of the Forest 
Service frankly admit that a single aerial 
bomb carrying a hundred pounds of such 
fire-extinguishing chemical might easily 
be worth the combined efforts of several 
hundred fire fighters on the ground with 
wet sacks and shovels. 


MODERN bombing plane can car- 

ry two tons of such bombs, and the 
skill of a trained bombing squadron is so 
nearly an exact science that they could 
easily write my name on a ten-acre field 
with “pineapples” dropped from an alti- 
tude of 10,000 feet. The aviator high in 
the air sees a forest fire as a whole and 
can readily observe every detail of its 
progress. He sees what no fire fighter on 
the ground could ever hope to see, and 
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would direct his bombing attack upon 
the advancing front of the flames. He 
would waste no bombs upon the burned- 
over areas back of the fire. Those are 
already back-fired according to approved 
Forest Service methods. 

Nobody understands better than the 
gentlemen of the Forest Service the 
value of discovering forest fires and get- 
ting them extinguished before a threaten- 
ing blaze becomes a major conflagration. 
That is why the Forest Service has gone 
to great lengths to develop its system of 
fire look-out stations. An excellent work 
has been done here, but most of its value 
is sacrificed when wet-sack and shovel 
brigades have to scramble over miles and 
miles of rugged terrain and through 
jungles of undergrowth trying to get to 
the fire after it is reported by a look- 
out station. Many a California forest 
fire has wrought terrific havoc, burning 
unchecked for many days, because fire- 
fighting crews were physically exhausted 
or “laid out” from the rarified atmos- 
phere of mountain altitudes before they 
could even make their way to the fire. 


HE airplane knows no such ob- 

stacles. Bombing planes from numer- 
ous aviation fields could be over almost 
any forest area in the United States 
within a few minutes after receiving a 
fire call from a look-out station. Such a 
fire would be under a barrage of chem- 
ical bombs long before the wet-sack and 
shovel brigades could ever hope to get 
there. 

If a few tons of fire-smothering chem- 
icals hurled from the 
sky in 100-pound lots 
could not extinguish 
a forest fire before it 
could) gain major 
headway, what an op- 
timist one must be to 
think that wet sacks 
and shovels would be 
more effective! Ihave 
yet to meet a Forest 
Service officer who 
will even attempt to 
argue this point. Many 
whom I have inter- 
viewed have declared 
that any forest fire 
attacked by a major 
aerial chemical bom- 
bardment during the 
early stages of the 
conflagration would 
undoubtedly be quick- 
ly extinguished — in 
all probability, long 
before the wet-sack and shovel brigades 
could get there. Of course, some “mop- 
ping up” would probably have to be done 
by the ground crews after the airplanes 
were through 

For many years we have been waging 
effective aerial warfare against that 
legion of crawling and flying creatures 
which would undoubtedly crowd man off 
the earth if we ever run short of copper 
sulphate and arsenate of lead. I refer 
here to the chemical dusting of crop 
fields for the wholesale destruction of 
insects and other plant parasite pests. 
When it takes only a few minutes for a 
single airplane to create a chemical dust 
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storm over a hundred thousand acres of 
crops to turn all the little bugs on their 
backs, it seems rather stupid that we do 
not at least try similar methods against 
forest fires. 

Various dry chemicals in the form of 
powders, granules or crystals have long 
been used as highly effective fire-extin- 
guishing agents in homes and industrial 
establishments. When thrown into a fire, 
these chemicals sizzle, sputter and throw 
off clouds of gas that quickly smother 
fire. Officers of the Forest Service admit 
that one airplane unloading a couple of 
tons of such chemical into a forest fire, 
especially at the time when the fire was 
little more than started, would undoubt- 
edly put out the fire. 


F course, nobody knows what can be 

done with this idea until it is tried 
and tested. But any high-school boy’s 
knowledge of physics and chemistry will 
convince him that two tons of fire-extin- 
guishing powder, dusted into a forest 
fire from the air, should be infinitely 
more effective than an army of wet-sack 
and shovel men on the ground after the 
fire has been allowed to get beyond 
human control. 

Airplanes, however, are not the only 
means of conducting chemical warfare 
against forest fires. Every man who saw 
service in France during the World War 
knows how a battery of field artillery 
can lay down a gas barrage. If we can 
build chemical shells for the creation of 
gas to sear the flesh and lungs of men, 
there is obviously no dearth of chemical 
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Forest fires destroy more fish and game than are taken by sportsmen 


knowledge for developing gas shells that 
will smother fire. A modern 5-inch field 
gun has an effective range of about 
twenty miles and is a very mobile piece 
of equipment. Artillery marksmanship, 
moreover, is almost a mathematical 
science. 

It would not even be necessary for 
artillerymen to see the forest fire they 
are shooting at. With a couple of air- 
planes to do the shell spotting, they can 
throw fire-smothering chemical shells 
over a couple of ranges of mountains, if 
necessary, and land them with deadly 
accuracy into any tongue of flames in a 
forest fire. There isn’t any guesswork. 


Moreover, with the mania this coun- 
try has displayed in recent years for 
pushing motor roads through the last re- 
maining wilderness areas, we are not 
liable to see many forest fires that could 
not be brought under artillery bombard- 
ment from points to which guns and am- 
munition can be moved by motor trans- 
port. Army artillery officers have termed 
this method of fighting forest fires “‘per- 
fectly feasible,’ and I have yet to find 
a Forest Service officer who disagrees 
with them. 

It should be a very simple matter to 
devise a chemical mine of tremendous 
fire-smothering effectiveness. Such mines 
would be built with a small explosive 
charge for bursting the container and 
scattering the chemical upon contact 
with fire. They would be light and com- 
pact enough to be carted into any forest- 
fire area upon the backs of men and 
pack-animals. 

Lines of such mines could be quickly 
strung across the path of any forest fire. 
Regardless of the topography, these 
mine-fields could be put down or hung 
in the trees as fast as men and pack-- 
trains could bring up the mines from the 
nearest point of motor transportation. 
No fire would ever be liable to jump a 
properly-constructed mine-field of this 
type, and there is certainly no shortage 
of technical knowledge for developing 
chemical mines that would turn the trick. 
The cost of developing and using these 
various methods of bringing forest fires 
under control would be but a fraction of 
the forest wealth we are now annually 
feeding to the flames. 

A high official of 
the Forest Service. 
who for obvious rea- 
sons asked that his 
name not be men- 
tioned, said this to 
me recently: 


i HERE is no 
doubt about it. 
We are at the mercy 
of forest fires because 
our methods of fight- 
ing them are a hold- 
over from the dark 
ages and a monument 
to stupidity in the 
year 1934. We work 
for Uncle Sam, and 
our dear uncle has 
laid down rules and 
regulations that ren- 
der us all but impo- 
tent against fires even 
when it is Uncle Sam’s National Forests 
that are going up in smoke. We are at 
the mercy of forest fires because no real 
American intelligence, no American in- 
ventive genius, no American common 
sense, and little of our knowledge of 
science and invention have ever been 
permitted to deal with the forest-fire 
problem. This idiotic system will be 
changed whenever the American people 
realize what is happening to their forest 
resources and demand that forest fires 
be treated as we would treat a military 
enemy.” 
California, Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, with (Continued on page 77) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


An 11-pound largemouth takes First Prize in the Southern Division 


HE 11-pounder which won First 
Prize last year in the Southern 
Division of the Large-Mouth 
Black Bass Class serves as a per- 
fect demonstration of what I have said 
in the columns of the Fish and Fishing 
Department on numerous occasions— 
namely, that it isn’t always the excep- 
tionally big fish which win prizes. In 
1932, a 22'%4- pounder won First Prize 
in the Southern Division. The smallest 
fish to win a prize in that year weighed 
over 12 pounds. A fish weighing almost 
16 pounds won First Prize in 1931, and 
a 13'%4-pounder came in last. A 15™%- 
pounder topped the list 
in 1930, and a 13%- 
pounder won Sixth 
Prize. You will note 
that in each case the 
smallest fish to win a 
prize was heavier than 
last. year’s first-prize 
winner. ‘ 

Let this be a lesson 
to all of you. One never 
can tell what sort of 
breaks he might get in 
a contest of this sort; 
so the wise procedure 
for everyone to adopt 
is to enter every sizable 
fish he catches. To do 
otherwise is to throw 
away your chances of 
winning one of the 
prizes offered in the 
Field & Stream Prize 
Fishing Contest. 

The words of praise 
that have been written 
about the game qual- 
ities of the black bass, 
if placed end to end, would probably 
circle the globe several times. Some au- 
thorities emphasize his strength, others 
his speed and cunning, and still others 
his pugnacity. It is the latter character- 
istic, I believe, which, more than any 
other, makes the black bass one of the 
grandest of game fishes. 

There are times—and they are not in 
the minority, either—when these fish 
will take a crack at anything that arouses 
their curiosity. Certainly, the majority 
of bass lures on the market to-day are 
not taken because they look like some- 
thing good to eat. Only in a nightmare 
could some of these creations have been 
conceived—and yet all of them take fish. 
Why? Because of the cussedness of the 
black bass. 

On other occasions, a bass can be as 
finicky a creature as ever flapped a fin. 
Even the most perfectly presented and 
choicest of natural baits fails to arouse 
interest. And yet I am firmly convinced 
that there is, in every instance of this 
sort. something—if one can only find out 


NICHOLS. 


By SETH BRIGGS 


what it is—which would arouse that 
latent pugnacity. 

A friend of mine once told me a story 
that illustrates this perfectly. He had 
traveled several hundred miles from 
home to a lake that had an enviable 
reputation for its bass fishing. It was 
supposed to be one of those lakes in 
which one was almost certain to catch 
his limit on practically any day of the 
open season. 

As sometimes happens, however, the 
fish were apparently completely off their 
feed on the first day my friend went out. 
Nothing worked. At the end of the day, 


In the Next Issue 


** Af il Bull and a Yard Wide,”’ by R. M. 
If you have had trouble mak- 
ing the old rifle shoot where you are looking, don’t 
miss this article on getting game with the rifle. 


‘“‘The Block System,”’ by Freperick W. Zim- 
MERMANN. Something new in decoy setting that 
will help you pull down the high ones. 


“‘Old Pa’tridge,”’ by W. J. Scuavtpacn. The 


where, why, when and how of partridge hunting. 


“Tough Girl,” by Harvey CHALMERS, is the 
story for the dog men in December. 


after having tried everything in his 
tackle box in the way of artificial lures 
—not to mention a few of the most 
tempting natural baits—my friend was 
absolutely fishless. Exasperated at having 
traveled all this distance, only to be 
doomed to disappointment, he took a 
cigar butt from his mouth and slapped 
it on the water in disgust. The moment 
it hit the surface a bass walloped it—the 
one and only strike of the entire day. 


HAT that old butt looked like to 

the bass I would not even attempt 

to imagine. There was just something 
about it that made the bass mad. Of 
course, this might have been caused by 
curiosity instead of belligerence—but 
judging from the way in which bass 
usually strike at some of the foolish- 
looking lures, I’m inclined to believe 
otherwise. ” 
Bass will frequently strike at anything 
and everything, even though they may 
be gorged with food. According to Henry 
Lee Staples, a bass, weighing around 


seven pounds whose girth was out of all 
proportion to its length, was caught on 


a live minnow. Upon examination, a 
whole squirrel, partly digested, was 
found in the bass’ stomach. Could it 


have been that the bass was still hungry 
when he took the minnow? 

Another bass weighing 714 pounds, re- 
ported by the same author, had swal- 
lowed a turtle that measured 3% inches 
across. Was he hungry too? He must 
have been famished to swallow .a crea- 
ture with such an indigestible armament! 

There are many instances on record of 
finding dead bass that had tried to swal- 
low fish almost their 
own size — sometimes 
members of their own 
species. Here is a report 
from the Superinten- 
dent of the United 
States Bureau of Fish- 
eries hatchery at Tu- 
pelo, Mississippi, pub- 
lished in the Fisheries 
Service Bulletin: 


“. . two dead adult 
bass, one with the 
other’s head securely 


fastened in its mouth, 
were found in one of 
our brood ponds. These 
bass were too badly de- 
composed to determine 
their sex or to get their 
correct weights. How- 
ever, 214 pounds for 
the larger and 2 pounds 
for the smaller would 
be near their correct 
weight. In fact, one 
had to look quite care- 
fully to notice any dif- 
ference in their sizes. The head of the 
smaller bass was fast in the mouth of 
the larger. 

“These bass were taken from pond C, 
having an area of 1.8 acres. All bass in 
this pond take prepared food regularly 
and are in good condition, and the in- 
cident can hardly be considered an act 
of cannibalism. Since bass spawning was 
at full height when this occurred, I am 
confident these bass were males and died 
in combat.” 

As previously mentioned, there are 
many cases of this sort on record, sev- 
eral of them having been published in 
Fietp & Stream. It is sometimes ex- 
plained that such instances are the re- 
sult of a collision, as when two bass 
make a rush for the same piece of food 
at the same time. Perhaps this does hap- 
pen now and then, but certainly not all 
of these cases can be interpreted in that 
way. They happen too frequently, and 
then also many fishes, such as trout. 
seem to be immune to this sort of thing. 

In 1933, all of (Continued on page 71) 
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Bulletin 


THE DUCK PUZZLE 


HE 1934-35 waterfowl-hunting 

dates, when put on a map in colors, 

present the worst crazy-quilt ever 

included in the Federal reguiations. 
But that is what the states requested; 
so everybody should be happy. 

To the contrary, there seem to be plenty 
of disgruntled sportsmen. Many are appre- 
hensive lest the states took the new plan 
too literally, and asked for more shooting 
than the prospective duck supply can af- 
ford. Others are 
regulations curtail their opportunity 
hunt or threaten the continu- 
ance of long-established hunt- 
ing clubs. 


Under 


disgruntled because the 
to 


the new Federal 
rest-day plan, thirty-seven 
states were granted a wider 
spread of shooting dates than 
they enjoyed last year, when 
the season was two months. 
Only eleven states asked for 
less weeks of shooting spread, 
two of them, Nebraska and 
West Virginia, taking one 
solid month each. 

Eight states — Arkansas, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, North Dakota, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming— 
spread their thirty days over 
only six weeks, which for 
practical purposes amounts 
to the same thing as a solid 
season of forty-five days. 

Thirty states got three days 
a week for ten weeks. The 
states which took a spread of 
more than ten weeks were 
California, which took only 
twenty-two shooting days in 


eleven weeks, and Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Illinois and Nevada, which took 
two days a week for fifteen weeks, the 


limit of spread’ permitted. 

A number of the states which asked for 
long seasons did so because of wide varia- 
tions in climatic conditions and the refusal 
to allow zoning within states. No doubt, 


other states anticipated that early freeze- | | 


ups would curtail their also, 
that some of the principal flights would 
pass through their states on closed days, 
thereby saving ducks. 

Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day are the most popular duck-hunting 
days, according to the regulations, because 
every state included two or more of these 
days in its recommendations. Sunday 
shooting is confined largely to the Middle 
West and the Far West. 

The Migratory Bird Advisory Board, 
which met in July, decided to accept the 
recommendations of the United States 
Biological Survey to give the states the 
right to select thirty shooting days be- 
tween October 1 and January 15, believing 
that comparatively few states would take 
advantage of the rest-day plan except 
along the Atlantic Coast, where the cam- 
paign for the plan developed several years 
ago. 


seasons ; 


Since black ducks, the species which 
takes the brunt of the Atlantic Coast 
shooting, have not been affected by the 


drought, and the diving ducks there go 
out to sea to loaf when crowded too hard, 
it was felt that little harm, and probably 
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considerable benefit, would result from 
the adoption of the plan. 

It was believed that by giving the states 
a more definite share in the selection of 
shooting dates much better co6dperation 


could be expected from state warden 
forces in the enforcement of the regula- 
tions. In the past, only about half the 





J. N. Darling, for the new duck stamp 


states made a 100 percent effort to help 
enforce the Federal law. 

While the rest-day plan on a Federal 
basis is a radical departure from the posi- 
tion heretofore taken by the Advisory 
Board, it will be interesting to note how 
the new plan works out and whether it 

| elps to save duck breeding stock or not. 

Another important innovation this year 
is the permit system for baiting and feed- 
ing. The Biological Surv ey has announced 
that permits will be issued where baiting 
will supplement deficient natural food sup- 
plies or will serve to concentrate the birds 
under conditions conducive to safeguard- 
ing them from greater destruction. Per- 
mits will also be is- 
sued where it appears 
that baiting will more 
nearly equalize hunt- 
ing privileges. 

Permits will be is- 
sued by the United 
States Biological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. 
C., and shooting will 
be barred after 3:00 
P.M. on baited prem- 
ises. Shooting birds 
while resting on land 
or water will also be 
forbiddenon such prem- 
ises. Holders of such 
permits will be requir- 
ed to submit at the end 
of the season a report 
showing the number of 


Sheldon of the Biological Survey ex- 
amining the drawing of a pair of mallards made by their Chief, 


persons shooting on the baited premises, 
the species and number of each species of 
waterfowl bagged, the number of blinds 
in operation, and the kinds and quantity 
of food used. 

The shooting dates selected by the 
states and granted by the regulations 
promulgated by President Roosevelt late 
in August are printed on page 42 in this 
issue. 

Shooting will start at sunrise on each 
day, instead of one-half hour before sun- 
rise as heretofore, and will stop at sun- 
set, except on baited grounds. 

The daily bag limit in the aggregate 
for ducks is continued at 
twelve, with a bag limit of 
only five in the aggregate of 


canvasbacks, redheads, blue- 
bills, ringnecks, the three 


teals, shovelers, gadwalls and 
eider ducks. Last year the 
bag was eight for these re- 
stricted species. 

The bag on geese and brant 
was continued at four, with 
no brant shooting on the At- 
lantic Coast. The possession 
limit for both wild ducks 
and geese is the legal bag for 
two days. 


DUCK STAMPS READY! 


HE new dollar duck 
stamps are now ready. 
Postmasters in every part of 
the country, especially in 
county seats and all cities 
over 2,500, are selling them. 
Everyone interested in per- 
petuating the waterfowl sup- 
ply is urged to buy at least 
one stamp. Each stamp pur- 
chased means one dollar more for wild- 
fowl refuges and more ducks. 

Those who hunt must attach the stamps 
to their state licenses or, if license is not 
required, affix it to a form furnished by 
the postmaster. Officials advise that past- 
ing the stamps down at one corner or along 
one edge of the license will comply with 
the law, thus enabling purchasers to re- 
move them at the end of the year for a 
permanent collection. 

The stamp this year, from an original 
te by J. N. Darling, Chief of the 

Biological Survey, shows a pair of mal- 
lards alighting in a marsh. The size is 
twice that of a special delivery stamp. 


Pheasant rising in front of flushing bar, used by the State 
Highway Commission of Indiana 
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DEVELOPMENTS »«#= 


Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


FLUSHING DEVICES WORK 
133 spring the Indiana Conservation 


Department instructed its highway 
officials to use flushing devices while mow- 
ing roadsides to save nesting game birds. 

“Thousands of quail and other ground- 
nesting birds have been saved in Indiana 
during recent months through the use of 
a flushing bar on mowers used by the 
maintenance division of the State High- 
way Commission,” says the Indiana Con- 
servation Department in its official August 
bulletin. 

And as proof that Indiana’s flushing de- 
vices work, O. D. Baker, one of the high- 
way superintendents, took a photo show- 
ing a pheasant being flushed ahead of 
the mower in Wells County. The nest, 
containing sixteen eggs, and the bird were 
saved—a dozen more pheasants this fall. 

Not only did these flushing devices on 
the state’s mowing machines save “thou- 
sands of quail and other ground-nesting 
birds” along the highways, but their use 
had a pronounced educational value. 


BORDER LAKES SAFE 


NOTHER victory has been won by 
organized conservation forces. The 
lakeland wilderness region lying along the 
International Boundary between Minne- 
sota and Ontario, known as the Rainy 
Lake watershed and embracing the Su- 
perior National Forest and the Quetico 
Provincial Park, is safe from exploita- 
tion for commercial purposes. 

The fight, which started almost ten 
years ago, was led by the Quetico-Superior 
Council, headed by Ernest Oberholtzer. 
The Izaak Walton League, the American 
Game Association, and other organizations 
joined in the campaign to have the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission refuse its 
consent to the proposed devastation. 

The International Commission in a re- 
cent report declared it impracticable and 
undesirable to raise the waters of Rainy 

Lake and the adjacent lakeland region. 
it is, therefore, believed that the Backus 
Paper Company will desist from further 
attempts to destroy the greatest remain- 
ing wilderness recreational region in the 
heart of the continent. It is accessible only 
by a lacework of canoe routes. 

This action makes it possible to create 
an international wilderness recreational 
and wildlife park along the boundary. The 
late Carlos Avery, former president of 
the American Game Association, was re- 
sponsible for having the Superior Na- 
tional Forest set aside as a wildlife ref- 
uge many years ago when he was Fish 
and Game Commissioner of Minnesota, 
and took an active part in this campaign 
from the very beginning. 


DO YOU TRAP TURTLES? 


HE snapping turtle has long been 
recognized as one of the worst de- 
stroyers of fish and young waterfowl. 
For the past ten years an increasing 
number of black ducks and wood ducks 
have been nesting on the Carney’s Point 
property of the du Pont Company in New 
Jersey, one of many such properties main- 
tained by the powder company as game 
refuges, and large broods of young ducks 
have been hatched there annually. 





These turtles, caught on du Pont property, 
weighed over 30 pounds apiece 


According to C. R. DeBow, plant man- 
ager, a scarcity of young birds has been 
especially noticeable this year on the 
canals and streams running through the 
property. Snapping turtles were suspected, 
and the manager, with the aid of John 
Graham, New Jersey State Game Warden, 
began trapping systematically for the 
culprits. One hundred and thirty-five tur- 
tles were taken the first week, many of 
them weighing 35 pounds. 

These turtles were taken by means of 
fyke-net traps, each trap baited with a 
small wire-netting cage filled with stale 
fish and left set overnight. The work is to 
be continued until the turtle menace is 
eliminated. 

No one is able to estimate the number 


of ducks and fish destroyed by turtles, 
but some idea of their voracious appetites 
may be gained from the experience of a 
doctor living near this plant. He has been 
breeding wild ducks on a small pond of 
less than an acre, and has personal knowl- 
edge of seventeen young mallards killed 
by turtles in a single day. 

This pond was trapped recently, and 
the first night’s catch was nine large 
turtles averaging 25 pounds each. It 
doesn’t take a very vivid imagination to 
picture what these fellows would do to a 
brood of young ducks. 

The Michigan Conservation Depart- 
ment reports that in one of many turtles 
killed by its field forces this past summer 
six small bluegills, a black bass and a 
half pint of fish eggs were found. Dr. 
C. L. Hubbs of the Michigan Institute 
for Fisheries Research is making a study 
of fish predators in that state, and it ap- 
pears that the snapping turtle will be 
listed as one of the worst. 

Instructions for making turtle traps may 
be obtained from the American Game As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 


KAIBAB SAVED AGAIN 


EDERAL and state forest and game 

officials have again saved the Kaibab 
National Forest and its famous mule deer 
herd from undue encroachment by live 
stock. 

Late in July, Governor Blood of Utah 
headed a delegation of Utah cattlemen in 
an appeal to United States Forest officials 
to permit thousands of cattle to range on 
the Kaibab because of the drought. Game 
officials of Arizona and the Arizona Game 
Protective Association opposed the plan, 
holding that the feed on the Kaibab should 
be saved for the use of the 15,000 mule 
deer. 

At the conclusion of the conference at 
Jacobs Lake, Forest officials decided to 
permit 600 additional cattle to use the 
forest temporarily. About 1,800 cattle and 
2,500 sheep are already on the forest. 

Arizona sportsmen hope that at an 
early date sheep permits will be with- 
drawn entirely and that cattle, if allowed 
on the forest at all, will be limited to such 
numbers as will not encroach upon the 
food supply of the deer herd. 
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Open Seasons for Game, 1934-35 


THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for 
a fixed period, the date terminating the close season is given. The term “rabbit” includes hare; “quail,” the 
bird known as “partridge” in the South; “grouse” includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse 
(known as “partridge” in the North and “pheasant” in the South), and all other members of the family ex- 
cept prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; “introduced pheasant” is restricted to Old World pheas- 
ants. PERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from State game commissioners the full text of game laws in 
States where hunting is contemplated, as PROVISIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED. 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRD SEASONS 


UNITED 





STATES 


























TATE DUCK, GOOSE, BRANT, COOT, WILSON’S SNIPE WOODCOCK | RAIL | DOVE | BAND-TAILED 
SEA OR JACKSNIPE | GALLINULE | PIGEON 
| : 
Alabama -| Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 8—Jan. 12 Dec. 1-Dec. 31. - | Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. { a one Lag jouer 
Alaska Sat., Sun., Mon. from Sept. 1—Nov. 5 ;‘ } Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. | . ee : | ‘ 
Arizona Sat. and Sun. from Oct. 6-Jan. 13 £z $6.60 06-60's0% Sept. 1-Dec. 15. . | Dec. 1-Dec. 15 
Arkansas Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 6—-Dec. 15 Nov. 15—Dec. 15 | Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. | Sept. 1-Dec. 15 | ° 
California Sat. and Sun. from Oct. 20—-Dec. 30 ‘. Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. | Sept. 1-Sept. 30. | Dec. 1-Dec. 15 
Colorado Mon. and Tues., Oct. 1 and 2, and Sat. and Sun. from Oct. 6-Jan. 6 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season ‘ 
Connecticut Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 18-Dec. 22 Oct. 20-Nov. 19. Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. | No open season | 
Delaware Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 25—Dec. 29 Nov. 15—Dec. 15 | Sept. 1-Nov. 30 ; ao ay be 
Florida | Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. from Nov. 22-Jan. 11 No open season Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Nov. 20—Jan. 31t 
de —Sept. 30 
Georgia Thurs... Fri., Sat. from Nov. 8-Jan. 12... 1. 1... cece esccece Dec. 1-Dec. 31. | Sept. 1-Nov. 30. { ee doaee 31. 
Idaho Sat. and Sun. from Oct. 6—-Jan. 13 7 Sept. 1—-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
Illinois Sat. and Sun. from Oct. 6-Jan. 13 No open season. ... Sept. 1—Nov. 30.. Sept. 1—Sept. 30... 
Indiana lhurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 4—Dec. 8 Oct. 15—Nov. 14. | Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season.... 
lowa Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 10—Nov. 18 No open season Sept. 16-Nov. 30 No open season... . 
| Kansas Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 11-Dec. 15 No open season | Sept. 1-Nov. 30 | Sept. 1-Oct. 15... . 
Kentucky Fri., Sat., Sun. from Nov. 2-Jan. 6 Nov. 15—Dec. 15... | Sept. 1—-Nov. 30.. Sept. 1—Dec. 15... . 
Louisiana Fri., Sat.. Sun. from Nov. 2-Jan. 6 Dec. 1—Dec. 31. | Nov. 1-Jan. 31. Nov. 2—Jan. 31.. 
Maine rhurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 4—Dec. 8 Oct. 1-Oct. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season | 
. ws | 
Maryland Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 8-Jan. 12 Nov. 15-Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30. a ist 4 rr 
Massachusetts Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 18—Dec. 22 Oct. 20-Nov. 19 Oct. 4—-Nov. 2 No open season 
Michigan Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 3—Nov. 11 Oct. 15—Nov. 14. Oct. 1—-Nov. 30.. No open season 
Minnesota Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 3-Nov. 11 No open season | Sept. 1—Nov. 30 No open season 
| . «Se 
Mississippi Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 6-Dec. 15 Dec. 1-Dec. 31. | Sept. 1-Nov. 30 0 cae = 
Missouri Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 19-Dee, 23 Nov. 10-Dec. 10 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
Montana Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 5—Dec. 9 Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. No open season 
Nebraska Solid Month from Oct. 16—-Nov. 14 No open season Oct. 1-Nov. 30 No open season 
Nevada Mon. and Tues., Oct. 1 and 2, and Sat. and Sun. from Oct. 6- | 
Jan. 6 - | Sept. 1—-Nov. 30.. Sept. 1—Dec. 15 
New Hampshire Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 5—Dec. 9 Oct. 1-Oct. 31 | Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season 
New Jersey Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 18—Dec. 22 Oct. 15-Nov. 14 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season 
New Mexico Sat. and Sun. from Oct. 13-Jan. 13 ‘ Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dee:; 15 Nov. 1—Nov. 15 
New York Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 4—Dec. 8 { 2 ‘an s3-Now.54 | Sinemet i. Sey No open season 
Phurs., Fri., Sut 
Long Island Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 25—Dec, 29 Oct. 15—Nov. 14 from Oct. 25- No open season 
| Dec 29 
North Carolina Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. S—Jan. 12... 1... 1. ccc w cc ec cece Dec. 1—Dec. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 { — b Rar > 
North Dakota Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 3-Nov. 11 | No open season No open season No open season 
Ohio Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 4—Dec. 8 . | Oct. 15-Nov. 14 Nov. 1-Nov. 30 No open season 
Oklahoma Sat., Sun., Mon. from Oct. 20—Dec. 24 “ | Nov. 15-—Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
Oregon Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 19Dec. 23 ‘ Sept. 1-Nov. 30... No open season Oct. 16-Oct. 30 
Pennsylvania lhurs.. Fri., Sat. from Oct. 18—Dec. 22 | Oct. 15—Nov. 14 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season 
Rhode Island Fri., Sat., Sun. from Nov. 2—Jan. 6 - Oct. 20-Nov. 19 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season 
South Carolina rhurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 8—Jan. 12 : | Dec. 1—Dee. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 “yg Pe 
South Dakota Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 5—Dec. 9 No open season Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season 
lennessee Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 8—-Jan. 12 | No open season Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 15—Dec. 15 
Texas Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 26—Dec. 30 . | No open season Sept. 1-Oct. 31 s ere ~ 
Utah Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 12—Dec. 16 Sept. 1-—Nov. 30.. No open season 
Vermont Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 5—Dec. 9 Oct. 1-Oct. 31 No open season 
Virginia Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 8—Jan. 12 Nov. 15—Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
Washington Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 19—Dec. 23 e Oct. 1-Nov. 30. No open season Oct. 16-Oct. 30 
West Virginia Solid Month from Nov. 1—Nov. 30 | Nov. 15-Dec. 15 Sept. Nov. 30 No open season 
( Wed.,Thurs., Fri., | 
Wisconsin Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 3-Nov. 11 > Sept. 23-Oct. 22 < Sat., Sun. from No open season 
( Oct. 3-Nov. 11 
Wyoming Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 3—Nov. 11 | Sept. 16-Nov. 30 No open season 
CANADA 
WILSON’S 
> HINCE DUCK, GOOSE, RAIL, 7 q 
PROVINCES | BRANT, COOT WOODCOCK §  GartiNULE | SNIREAJACK 
Alberta Sept. 1-Nov. 14f Sept. 1-Nov. 14t Sept. 1-Nov. 14t 
British Columbia { Kast Sept. 15—Dec. 31.. { Sept. 15-—Dec. 31 
t West Oct. 13-Jan. 29 .-- | U Oct. 13-Jan. 29 
Manitoba Sept. 15—Nov. 30t . | Sept. 1-Nov. 30.... | Sept. 15-Nov. 30 
New Brunswick Sept. 15-—Dec. 31t Oct. 1-Nov. 30t... | Sept. 15—Dec. 31... | Oct. 1-Nov. 30t 
Northwest Territoric Sept. 1—Dec. 14 . . Sept. 1-Dec. 14.... Sept. 1-—Dec. 14 
Nova Scotia Oct. 1-Jan. 15t Oct. 1-Nov. 30.... | Oct. 1-Jan. 15f.... Oct. 1-Nov. 30t 
(Ontario Sept. 1—-Dec. 15t Sept. 15—Nov. 30..| Sept. 1-Dec. 15t... | Sept. 1—Dec. 15t 
Prince Edward Island Sept. 1-Dec. 14 Sept. 15—Nov. 30..| Sept. 1-Dec. 14.... Sept. 15-—Nov. 30 
Quebex Sept. 1-Dec. 15.... | Sept. 1-Dec. 15... | Sept. 1-Dec. 15.... | Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
Saskatchewan | Sept. 15—-Nov. 14f.. Re Sept. 15-—Nov. 14t 
Yukon Sept. 1-Dec. 14... Sept. 1-Dec. 14.... | Sept. 1-Dec. 14 


T Local exce pric ns 


BIG GAME AND UPLAND GAME 


Under the regulations for the protection of migratory birds, the season States. Migratory game birds may be taken each day from sunrise to 





~d on wood duck, ruddy duck, buffiehead, swans, snow geese and sunset during the open seasons prescribed except that a permit which can 
brant in Atlantic Coast States, Ross’ geese, bobolink (reedbird), auk, be secured from the Biological Survey is required to shoot waterfowl 
iklet, bittern, crane, fulmar, gannet, grebe, guillemot, gull, heron, on baited premises and that no shooting shall be permitted on such prem- 


ises after 3:00 P. M. A Federal waterfowl! hunting stamp costing $1 (for 


puffin, shearwater, tern, and all shorebirds 
sale at post offices) must be secured before hunting wild ducks or geese. 


jaeger on, murre, petrel, 
jacksnipe and woodcock) in the United 


( xcept Wilson's snipe ot 
Daily Bag Limits—Ducks: 12 in the aggregate of all kinds, but not more than 5 of any one, or more than 5 in the aggregate, 
of the following species—eider duck, canvasback, redhead, greater scaup, lesser scaup, ringneck, blue-wing teal, green-wing 
teal, cinnamon teal, shoveller, and gadwall; possession limit, 24. Geese and brant: 4 in the aggregate of all kinds; possession 
limit, 8. Rails and gallinules (except sora and coot): 25 in the aggregate of all kinds, but not more than 15 of any one species. 
Sora: 25, Coot: 25, Wilson’s snipe or jacksnipe: 20. Woodcock, 4; possession limit, 12, Dove: 18. Band-tailed pigeons: 10. 
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THE HUNTING ’SCOPE 
By Jack Simpson 


HERE are several very distinct 
advant: ages in the use of a hunting- 


type ’scope sight, and a few dis- 
advantages. By hunting-type is 
meant the rigidly mounted, rather short 


scope of moderate power, with large field 
of view. It is sometimes feasible to use the 
more bulky and delicate  target-type 
*scopes, with sliding mounts, greater pow- 
er, smaller field and click adjustments, for 
crow and woodchuck hunt- 
ing and similar shooting. But 
it « intended here to discuss 


only the strictly hunting- 
type ‘scope suitable for use 
on a high-power rifle for 


wilderness big-game hunting. 

The outstanding advantage 
in the use of the hunting- 
type telescope sight is the in 
creasing of your rifle’s effec- 
tive range. Rifles in the class 
of the .30-06 and .270 Win- 
chester will keep all shots 
within an 8-inch circle up to 
350 yards. Some such guns, 
with specially selected am- 
munition, will do even bet- 
ter. Yet no one can aim 
precisely enough with iron 
sights to do any such shoot- 
ing on game. One might come 
fairly close to it on a black 
and white target, but cer- 
tainly not on the poorly de- 
fined game targets that are 
encountered under average 
hunting conditions. 

With a telescope of good 
optical qualities, however, and using a 
steady shooting position, such precise aim- 
ing is comparatively easy, even on neutral- 
colored and poorly- -lighted game targets. 

The second advantage is ease and speed 
of aiming. Assuming that the ‘scope is 
properly mounted and that the gun fits 
the shooter, it is not necessary to assume 
an unnatural position, or align a front 
bead (that completely covers the target 
at long range) in a fuzzy rear sight, and 
endeavor to hold this alignment on an 
animal which can be seen none too well. 
It is only necessary to bring the gun quick- 
ly and naturally to the shoulder, place the 
top of the sharply defined aiming post on 
the target, which is equally clear, and 
squeeze off the shot. 

Third advantage: Magnification. Pur- 
posely not put at the head of the list, be- 
cause sharp definition and ease of aiming 
are of greater importance. A ’scope of 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of shotguns, rifles, handguns, their ammuni- 
tion, and their use. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 








no magnification, that is 1X, would not 
make the target appear closer. But it 
certainly would make the target appear 
much clearer in relation to the sight than 
would the best of iron-sight combinations. 


Scope mounted Agh 
to clear bolt & sotety 


ix 


High mount, with iron sights available, is shown on left. For the 

rifleman who is willing to discard the use of iron sights, in order 

to have the advantage of the lower-mounted ’scope, both safety and 

bolt must be altered as shown on right. Photograph of alteration 
shown in illustration at bottom of page 46 


Hunting 'scopes vary from 1X to 4X, 
or 5X, with those of from 2X to 3X being 
the most popular and best adapted to all- 
round hunting conditions. The lower 
powers are best suited to woods and snap 
shooting, and the higher powers to open 
country and mountain shooting. 

Moderate magnification is very helpful 
in placing the bullet accurately, either in 
offhand shooting, or from sitting, kneel- 
ing, or prone position. But too much mag- 
nification, with the resultant small field 
and exaggerated tremor, is poorly suited 
to practical hunting conditions. 

Still another distinct advantage in the 
use of the ’scope is the possibility of mak- 
ing shots at dawn and in deep twilight 
when many game animals are most fre- 
quently seen. The clear definition and light- 
gathering characteristics of the telescope 
make such shooting possible when nothing 
could be seen with any type of iron sights. 


Scope mounted 
en rermely ow 





Nee Altered” 





In practically all cases, the kill is surer 


and more humane with the ’scope, and 
can be made at about double the range of 
iron sights with the same assurance of a 
hit. Also, with the scope there is little 
chance of mistaking a female for a male, 
or another hunter for game. 

Where it is desired to obtain a good 
trophy, a better view of the head can be 
had. And through more accurate shooting, 
there is less likelihood of damaging the 
head with a poorly placed shot. Many a 
hunter has brought back a coveted head 
from a long-planned and expensive hunt 
because of his foresight in 
taking along a good ’scope- 
sighted rifle. 

Lastly, to the hunter with 
poor eyesight, the ’scope is a 


life-saver indeed. 
And now for the other 
5% side of the picture— 
\ The disadvantages of the 


“scope are, first of all, an in- 

crease in weight of 34 to 1% 

\ pounds, a slightly more 

bulky and delicate gun to 

| carry afoot or in the saddle 

| scabbard, and an increase in 

the cost of the gun of twenty 

/ to one hundred dollars. These 

/ disadvantages are becoming 

J relatively less emphatic, 

however, as our modern 

*scopes and mounts are being 

improved, being made lighter, 

stronger, less bulky, more 

convenient —and somewhat 
less expensive. 


Bolt 


EN years ago the use 

of a ’scope sight on a 
sporting rifle was something 
of a rarity. Since then, however, the 
’scope has become increasingly popular as 
more and more riflemen-hunters discover 
that the advantages far outweigh the dis- 
advantages. 

The hunting ’scopes in use before the 
World War were almost entirely German- 
made and, though not as good optically as 
those being made today, both in Germany 
and in this country, were much more satis- 
factory than the mounts available at that 
time. The lack of suitable mounts was 
the main obstacle to the hunting scope 
becoming more popular years ago, and 
this in fact is still a cause of some dis- 
satisfaction with hunting telescopes. 

The Germans have just claim to the 
development of the first satisfactory hunt- 
ing ’scopes. But several excellent ones are 
now produced in this country. The de- 
velopment of improved mounts is largely 
the work of such American gunsmiths as 
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IT BRINGS DOWN 
the “Sky Scrapers” 


WHEN ORDINARY SHELLS 
FAIL TO REACH THEM... 
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Tough Flax Paper Tube 
Smooth Functioning Bevel Crimp 

High Finish Uniform Size Shot 

Felt Wadding Superior to All Substitutes 
Biast-Proot Powder Wad 


Accurate Charges of Progressive Burning Powders 





Pressure Resi Obturating Base Wad 





Battery Cup Primer Pocket 





intense, Fast Igniting, Rustiess Primer 











Resilient High Brass Cup 


Locked Construction Steel Reinforced Head and Rim 





“ e@ High Velocity Shell developed by 
Peters Ballistic Institute delivers the extra 
range, extra speed, extra killing energy that 
brings ’°em down from the sky. 


When they’re down around the blind, they’re any man’s 
ducks; and even a lazy load drops them. But when 
they’re forty yards out, thirty yards up and still climb- 
ing, it takes a fast, hard-hitting load of shot to go on up 
and bring those sky scrapers down. And man, that’s the 
kick in the sport! 

The experts of the Peters Ballistic Institute know that 
dyed-in-the-wool duck hunters don’t brag about “baby” 
shots. It’s those high, fast-flying quacks you want to 
bring down. And it is for you that these scientists 


developed the longest-range, highest-velocity shell of 
all time. The shell that holds up longer—without fading! 

It took years to perfect this Peters High Velocity 
Shell. It took men who know ammunition as well as 
ducks. It took the finest physical laboratory in the 
ammunition world. And what it took, the experts of the 
Peters Ballistic Institute had at their command. The 
result is the one and only shell especially designed for 
modern, progressive burning powders and maximum 
charges of powder and pellets. A shell that gives extra 
speed, extra range, extra killing energy and dense 
patterns—within standard pressures and without extra 
“kick.” A shell that reaches them—and brings them 
down. Peters High Velocity! Tuk PETERS CARTRIDGE 
Company, Dept. K-27, Kincs MILts, Onto. 


PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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Griffin & Howe, Noske and Neidner first, 
and Redfield (formerly Western), Lyman, 
Union, and Weaver following. 
Unfortunately, with the guns, ’scopes 
and mounts available at present, it is not 
vet easily practical to choose separately 
(1) a gun for its accuracy and power, (2) 
a ‘scope for its optical qualities, and (3) 
a mount for its mechanical perfection, and 





Voske ‘scope in new-type Noske mount 


having windage adjustment in base, on 


Springfield Sporter. "Scope has both el- 


evation and windage adjustments, though 

windage is not needed with this mount. 

Vote that the ‘scope is set well forward 
because of the long eye-relief 


assemb le all three units into an efficient 
scope-sighted hunting rifle, though this 
is the usual procedure, 

Rather, such a rifle should be a well- 
worked-out combination, keeping the fea- 
tures desired, and the type of hunting to 
be done, well in mind. The rifle, the ‘scope 
and the mount must each be chosen, not 
alone for its individual merit, but with 
due regard also as to how each one will 
combine with the other two. 

Various experienced hunters and gun- 
smiths disagree slightly as to the ideal 
combination. All agree that (1) the mount 
should be rugged, (2) the windage and 
elevation adjustments should be positive 
and capable of being securely locked once 
the gun is sighted to center the group 
for a certain cartridge and range, (3) the 
‘scope should be set as low as possible, 
so that the face gets practically the same 
support from the stock as when using iron 
sights, so that the line of sight is naturally 
through the ‘scope when the gun 1s 
brought to the shoulder. 

They agree, too, that (4) there should 
he no bothersome obstructions—that the 
‘scope should not interfere with easy op- 
eration of the bolt and safety—and (5) 
that it is desirable to have iron sights 
also instantly available for the rare situa- 
tion when they might be preferable to the 
scope because of heavy rain, snow, or fog. 

If we add to this list of spec ifications 
the demand that the ‘scope and mount 
shall be light and compact, that the power 
shall be variable from 1X to 4X, or 5X, 
instantly and without changing the align- 
ment, and that the price shall be within 
reach of the average rifleman, then I think 
we have described the perfect hunting 
‘scope combination. 


HERE is no combination to date 

which quite fulfills all of these desira- 
ble features, though such a combination 
is not mechanically impossible and may be 
available one of these days. The rifle-mak- 
ers in most cases, it seems to me, have ex- 
erted little effort to make their guns suita- 
ble for ’scope sights. And most of the ’scope 
designers have given insufficient thought 
to the rifles and the mounts available. The 
latter condition is not so illogical, how- 
ever, as optical perfection is the main 
thing desired in a ‘scope. 

But it does seem that the gun manu- 
facturers might well cooperate a little 
more fully and make their high-power 
rifles a bit more nearly suited to ‘scope 
sights. Surely it would not be excessively 
difficult or costly to make minor changes, 


Field 


for instance, in the shape of bolt handle 
and safety. And if the gun companies 
would try to make their products more 
nearly suited to ‘scope use and would al- 
low as much option as possible in the mat- 
ter of sight equipment furnished, few of 
us would convert army rifles, but would 
turn instead to the more adaptable and 
flexible commercial arms. 


THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER 
ON MUZZLE ENERGY 


By George H. Whiteaker 


INCE the shooting fraternity has gone 

scientific, and has so freely adopted 
the school-book conceptions of energy and 
impact, the old science teacher is led to 
wonder whether the practical rifleman 
would like to know what these words 
mean to the student of mechanics. 

Ichabod may not be much of a hunter, 
but he has an enthusiastic interest in the 
mechanics of gunnery. 

In this imperfect world the flying bullet 
gives the most nearly perfect demonstra- 
_ of the laws of motion as laid down 
by that dean of schoolmasters, Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

Your “muzzle energy,” or “remaining 
energy,’ can be nothing more than the 
kinetic energy of a body in motion. You 
may call it muzzle energy if you wish. 
That is only another tag for the same 
thing. Now energy means the ability to 
do work—in its simplest form it means 





New Lyman 3X Stag hunting ’scope and 

mount on Krag. Elevation and windage 

adjustments in the mount. Optical quali- 
ties excellent and adjustments precise 


the ability to lift so many pounds to a 
height of so many feet. To the hunter it 
means the ability to penetrate hide and 
hone and destroy enough tissue to bring 
the quarry to earth. That, too, is work. 

“But,” you ask, “does a muzzle energy 
of 2000 foot pounds really mean what it 
sounds like? 

Yes, it means exactly that. If you could 
harness that bullet, we have reason to be- 
lieve that it would lift a ton to a height 
of a foot, or a pound to a height of 2000 
feet. 

You object at once, “Why, I have fired 
an army rifle at a log the size of a rail- 
road tie, and the log did not move, though 
it weighed not more than a tenth of a ton. 
What is wrong?” 

Let me ask a question. 
cover the bullet?” 

“No, that would have been too much 
work.” 

Ah! That is it. The bullet travelled half 
the length of the log. You would have 
sweat for an hour to drill such a hole 
with a sharp auger bit. Your energy went 
to drill the hole, and it is only in such 
ways that you will ever use the energy 
of a bullet, for of course it would tear up 
any kind of a harness that you could pos- 
sibly devise for it. 

Let us go out and see that log again. 
It has a good square end, so we stand it 


“Did you re- 
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up. Now fire one of those .30-06 govern- 
ment bullets into the middle of it. The 
steel projectile slips neatly through the 
log. The log only trembles a little and 
stands still. Here is a bridge spike of about 
the same caliber as your rifle. With a few 
strokes of a file I can shape the point 
about like the spitzer bullet. With a couple 
of taps from a hammer I set the spike a 
little way. Now pick up your ax and lay 
it on with all you've got. The log topples 
over like a tenpin. Does that make sense? 

You struck a harder blow than the 
Springfield, for you knocked the log over. 
Yet the spike did not penetrate a fourth 
of the thickness of the log; therefore, you 
must have done much less work than the 
bullet did! That is, you used less energy. 

It is evident then that energy and im- 
pact must be very different things. Here 
is where the old schoolmaster may be able 
to clear things up a bit. Energy is not the 
simple product of weight and velocity of 
the projectile, but of its weight multiplied 
by its veloeity—and that figure multi- 
plied by the same velocity again. In a 
mechanics text or in any old physics book 
we can find the formula: 

Kinetic Energy = % M V°*. 

The M is for mass in sounds. Weight 
means the same thing to us. V is for 
velocity in feet per second. The result of 
this equation will be in the unfamiliar 
scientific units and we must divide by 32 
to get it into foot pounds. Now we are 
ready to try a case. Consider a bullet 
weighing 170 grains, fired with a velocity 
of 2800 feet per second. 

First write the % of the equation. That 
is to be multiplied by the weight of the bul- 
let, but since that is given in grains, = a 


grain is =000 of a pound, we write- aa 


Then write 2800 2800 above the line 
for V squared, and the divisor 32 below 
the line. Your problem now looks like this: 
170 —, 2800 < 2800 
‘foe By 32 

But we need not do all that work. Cancel 
the three ciphers below the line with any 
three ciphers above the line. Cancel the 
7 with 28 and so on. When this process 
has gone as far as you like, multiply all 
the figures above the line together and 
divide their product by the product of all 
the figures left below the line. The result 
is 2975 foot pounds, and we believe that, 
if you could make a harness for this slug, 





Hensoldt Zielyt 2° x ’scope in Redfield 
mount on Winchester Model 54. Note rug- 
ged appearance due to low mounting and 
distance between supports. Bolt altered 
and new safety installed as on page 44 


it would lift a pound of onions to a height 
of 2975 feet, but until someone invents 
a harness that will hold both the onions 
and the bullet, we will have to accept the 
testimony of a lead pencil. Let me em- 
phasize that, in practice, this energy is 
not transmitted to the target but is used 
in destruction of the target and of the 
bullet itself, provided of course that the 
bullet does not pass through the target, 
and so carry off part of the energy with it. 
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“What’s that they’re saying, Henry?” 
“They’re saying, ‘The average age oo GOLDEN WEDDING RYE is 


4 years old... and it’s ALL whiskey.’ But that won’t interest you.” 





5)? 


“Want to bet on shat, too, Henry? 


¥ 


faccce 





Don’t Guess —Demand 
GOLDEN WEDDING RYE 


AVERAGE 
AGE 4 vears oLp 





- i Golden Wedding also For really fine gin... 
eV?” obtainable in BOURBON try Silver Wedding Gin 


A Schenley PRODUCT MADE IN U. S. A... . LOOK FOR THE MARK OF MERIT 


Copyright, 1934, Jos, S. Finch & Co., Inc. 


fhis advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use therof is unlawful. 
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There is, however, a quantity of force 
called momentum which is imparted to the 
target. The momentum of any moving 
body is the simple product of its weight 
times its velocity, and this force is not 
lost but is transmitted directly to the tar- 
get, again provided only that the target 
shall stop the bullet. Momentum of a small 
high-speed projectile is very small as com- 
pared to its kinetic energy. Using the same 
figures for weight and velocity as we did 
above, we write: 

170 _. 

Momentum = = F000 < 2800 = 68 Ib. ft. 
Note the difference in expresison, pound 
feet instead of foot pounds. The expres- 
sion 68 pound feet simply means a force 





Weaver 3-30 ’scope and mount on Krag 
Sporter. Mounting is quite low on this 
job. Scope secure and handily detachable 


which will impart a velocity of 68 feet 
per second to a weight of one pound or a 
velocity of one foot per second to a weight 
of 68 pounds. 

“But,” you say, “a running deer, shot 
with a .30-06, rolls head over heels for 
twenty feet.” 

True enough. But it will have to be ex- 
plained on some other basis than that of 
impact from the bullet. To begin with, a 
running deer has some momentum him- 
self. Forty feet per second is a fair guess 
at his velocity. Then if he weighs 250 
pounds, his momentum is 10,000 pound 
feet. My 12-gauge shotgun will knock a 
jack rabbit clear out of the lot—if he is 
running that way. But one day I shot a 
jack running straight at me and he rolled 
just as far as any of them, but squarely 
against the force of the shot. My guess is 
that your buck will do the same thing. Our 
only conclusion is that the killing power 
of a bullet is a function of its energy, and 
the manufacturers are right in giving em- 
phasis to that quantity. In other words, 
it takes energy to destroy tissue, and de- 
struction of tissue is what kills game. 

Furthermore it is only kinetic energy 
that can explain the work of the modern 
rifles. The old .45-70 Winchester with its 
300 grains of lead and 1886 feet per sec- 
ond rates 80.8 pound feet of impact, while 
the new .270 with a 130-grain bullet at 
3160 f. s. has only 58.7. Now we turn to 
energy and it is a different story. The .270 
because of its great velocity turns up 
2880 foot pounds to the old-timer’s 2370. 


RITCHIE ET AL., PLEASE NOTE: 


EXT to the orneriest thing in the 
world is to be wrong. The orneriest 
thing is to be wrong and not admit it. 

Among the Questions and Answers in 
the September issue of Fretp & STREAM, 
Mr. Wm. Ritchie wanted to know how to 
lead birds, shooting from a moving auto- 
mobile. We rushed into print without con- 
sulting any of the leading physicists, and 
the minute our copy hit the printing 
presses we realized we were out of step 
and walking fast. But by that time it was 
too late to make a correction. 

In short, we advised our correspondent 
that regardless of the fact that the shooter 
was in a moving automobile, he would 
have to lead his birds just as if he were 
standing on his two legs on solid ground. 
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This is beautiful but quite, quite dumb. 

The first of our kindly critics to reach 
us by mail was Professor D. R. McMillan, 
Jr., of Emory University, who sums up 
the problem briefly and neatly as follows: 

“Considering the problem purely from 
the laws of relativity, it matters not 
whether both bird and car are moving, 
or whether either one is stationary and 
the other is moving. If the car is still and 
the bird is flying with a velocity of sixty 
feet per second past the car, then the rela- 
tive velocity between bird and car is sixty 
feet per second and the correct lead is 
eight feet. If both are moving in the same 
direction with the same velocity, the rela- 
tive velocity between bird and car is zero, 
and no lead is necessary. If bird and car 
are travelling in opposite directions, the 
relative velocity is one hundred and twenty 
feet per second and twice the lead required 
for sixty feet per second, that is, a 16-foot 
lead, is necessary. 

“Of course, the resistance of the air 
would have the effect of slowing up the 
forward motion of the shot charge, but 
not to such an extent that this forward 
motion can be entirely neglected.” 

The second kindly letter of reproach 
came from Lieutenant-Commander W. A. 
Hicks of the United States Navy, who 
brings to the problem an interesting naval- 
gunnery slant as follows: 


PROJECTILE fired from a mov- 
ing platform at right angles to the 
line of motion, at a target moving in the 
same direction at the same speed, will 
travel on the hypotenuse of a right tri- 
angle, one leg of which is proportional 
to the speed of the projectile as developed 
by the propellant, and the other leg to 
the speed of the platform. 
“This holds true under ideal conditions 
when there is no air resistance. In other 





Hensoldt Zielklein in Neidner mount on 
deluxe Model 52 Winchester .22 Sporter. 
Also adapted to high power rifles 


words, if a man fired a gun from the side 
of a moving automobile at a crow flying 
in the same direction as the car and at the 
same speed, and did it in a vacuum, no 
lead would be required, since the velocity 
of the car would impart enough lateral 
velocity to the shot to compensate exactly 
for the distance covered by the crow dur- 
ing the time of flight of the shot. 

“In actual practice, of course, there is 
an apparent wind of the same speed as the 
gun is moving at and, acting in an op- 
posite direction, it will tend to prevent the 
projectile from retaining the lateral veloc- 
ity if fired from the moving platform. But 
this wind will not be sufficient to affect 
very materially its lateral velocity, espe- 
cially at shotgun ranges. 

“The lead for a shotgun, under these 
conditions, would certainly not be one- 
third as much as if the gun were not 
moving, though the actual amount would 
be largely guesswork, as I suppose shot- 
gun range tables are not as comprehensive 
as those of artillery. For projectiles fired 
from ordnance, say 6-inch to 12-inch 
shells, at ranges under two thousand 
yards, it would not be nearly as much as 


one-third, though of course, the air re- 
sistance has a much greater effect on 
projectiles as small as bird shot. 

“If the gun and target are travelling in 
opposite directions at the same speeds, 
the lead necessary would be almost twice 
as much as if the gun were stationary, and 
would be exactly twice as much if fired 
in a vacuum. In this connection it might 
interest you to know that the deflection 
scales of naval guns of twenty years ago 
had to be redesigned to keep pace with 
the increased speed of modern ships. The 
old scales were not graduated high enough 
to compensate for the lead necessary when 
two destroyers on opposite courses at 
maximum speeds are firing at each other.” 


N addition to these two, nineteen other 

equally interesting letters came in to us 
covering the same subject. 

There is a new spaper columnist in New 
York, who, whenever he used to make an 
error in quoting the classics, always 
claimed that he made the slip knowingly 
and deliberately, so that he could find out 
whether his stuff was being read. The 
avalanche of incoming protests always 
assured him that his “colyum” was being 
read by just as many customers as ever. 
Or at least that was his story. 

Possibly my defense should be that 
shooting game from a moving automobile 
is illegal in most states and certainly un- 
sportsmanlike in any state, and that I de- 
liberately misled Mr. Ritchie to prevent 
him killing much game while indulging 
in “back-seat” gunning. 

3ut shucks, what's the use. Homer is 
alleged to have nodded upon occasion, and 
even the mighty Casey struck out once. 
So, as we said before, next to the orneriest 
thing is to be wrong, but the orneriest 
thing is to be wrong and not tell about it. 
Let it go at that—B.N 


PHUTT-BANG CARTRIDGES 
By J. P. Bull 


HE item “Emergency Ammunition” 

in the June issue of kre_p & STREAM 
was to me one of great interest. 1 have 
spent a great portion of my life in re- 
mote places, particularly in Old Mexico, 
and can appreciate to what extreme one 
may be forced to get something shootable 
when the meat supply runs low. 

There was a time when it was up to 
me to do the same thing, make my own 
emergency ammunition. I was developing 
a silver prospect in Durango, Old Mexico, 
many years ago. I had with me two rifles, 
one a .22 Model 90 Winchester, and the 
other a .25-35 of the same make. With 
these two arms no prospector should ever 
be without an abundance of game in that 
district—provided he has the ammunition 
that goes with them. 

However, the instance involved found 
me without a single loaded shell for 
either gun. My faithful helper Felipe, a 
native of the locality, was the proud owner 
of an ancient Model 73 Winchester, the 
famous old .44-40. And who can truth- 
fully say that this old favorite was not 
the outstanding deer getter of its day. 
knew that I could get a deer with the 
old smoke-wagon easy enough. But— 
Felipe was out of cartridges too, This did 
not distress him near as much as it did 
me, because being out of shells with 
Felipe was a chronic condition. 

Such was the state of nearly every na- 
tive in those days. They rarely had enough 
money to buy ammunition. I have seen a 
native walk ten miles to a store in the 
interior and return with two or three 
cartridges. I mean two or three single 
shells, not two or three boxes. But you 
could bet your bottom dollar that within 
twenty-four hours, said native’s family 
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OUR dog, your family, your hunting days 

—all your own special interests—what a 
thrill to see them in movies! And it’s a cinch 
with Ciné-Kodak Eight. 

There’s ample room for it in the pocket of a 
hunting or fishing jacket. Ready for action in 
a moment—point it, press the button, and 
you’re making a movie, 


Costs only $34.50, yet it’s a full-fledged movie ods i ° 
camera. See the Eight—and the movies it makes aed Ma kes movies 


—at your dealer’s. What a gift for the whole 


- ‘ 4a 4 
family this Christmas! Eastman Kodak Com- [§— for 10¢ a shot 
pany, Rochester, New York. If it isn’t an East- 3} 
man, it isn’t a Kodak. 


IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS of Hollywood, 
a shot is one continuous scene of a picture 
story. The Eight makes 20 to 30 such 
scenes—each as long as those in the aver- 


e / sy age news reel—on a roll of film costing 
ine- O a EIGHT ce $2.25, finished, ready to show. 
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months’ waterproofing and tanning pro- 
cess. Not a surface treatment but impreg- 
nated through = and 
through. Guaranteed to 
stay soft and pliable after 
heing wet. Light in weight. 
Will give lifetime service. 
Lined with tough denim. 
Dead marsh grass color 
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not scuff or tear. Full arm 
action. Keeps shells dry. 





Above Water Holds shape. Large blood 
proof Leather proof game pocket. Ideal 
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would be dishing up its venison a’plenty ! 

Felipe did possess a few empties, and 
two old black powder shotgun shells that 
he had acquired goodness knows how, and 
with these I proceeded to figure out ways 
and means to replenish our meat supply. 

First I extracted the primers with the 
handle of a small file. I mean the pointed 
end of the file. Of course, the primers had 
been used and were duds until rejuvenated, 
as follows: 

The anvil was taken out and the dent 
made by the firing-pin pushed back to its 
original position. This left quite a sizable 
void which I proceeded to fill with the 
heads of sulphur matches and sand, lastly 
replacing the anvil of the primer. 

After filling the shells, two of them, 
with black powder taken from one shot- 








Write for new Catalog 


gun shell, I pressed in the pure lead 
bullets that I had whittled out of lead 
taken from my assaying supply. The 
powder charge would have given “fits” to 
some of our modern reloading cranks 
who quibble over a half grain. It was all 
I could get in the shell and still leave room 
for the hand-made bullet. 


HESE bullets, by the way, were 
years ahead of their time in the mat- 


|ter of their shape. They were the fore- 


runner of the bullet, later introduced by 
one of our leading ammunition factories. 
They were advance model sharp-should- 


| ers, or wad-cutters. Maybe some Mexican 


told the factory about mine! Quien sabe? 

When Felipe and I started out, I felt 
more or less like Don Quixote and his 
faithful Sancho Panza. I wondered if the 
darned things would go off or not. I, of 
course, was to do the shooting and Felipe 
was to go along as finder and retriever 
of whatever fell to the experiment. 

The country there was actually over- 
run with small blacktail deer and it was 
not long before Felipe spied a buck and a 
doe entering a ravine about three hundred 
yards below us on the ridge. They were 
walking, apparently unfrightened, into the 
shade, where deer in that section habitual- 
ly spend mid-day. 

I told Felipe to make a wide circuit so 
as to come into the ravine below where we 
had seen the deer enter. I stationed my- 
self at the head of the gulch near the 
backbone of the ridge. From my point of 
vantage, I could see both sides of the 
wooded patch that the quarry had en- 
tered. Felipe knew the nature of deer too 
| well to cause them to stampede, so he 
| very slowly proceeded through the brush, 
| making as little noise as possible. His task 
| was to cause the deer to try to sneak out 
of their cover instead of stampeding. 

The scheme worked beyond my expecta- 
tions. It was not more than twenty minutes 
after I had seen the native enter the copse 
when, right below me, about fifty yards 
away, I could see a large buck and a doe 
slipping along toward the top of the 
ridge. My mind was full of doubts as I 
raised the old gun and aimed it at the 
shoulder of the buck. The close range did 
not require any great shooting ability. As 
it turned out, however, it did require some 
presence of mind, for when I squeezed the 
trigger, the delayed ignition was so pro- 
nounced that I had to follow the animal 
with my aim while at least two or three 
| steps had been taken! It was a kind of 

phutt-bang, if that tells you anything. 











HE lead slug, which I estimate must 

have weighed about 250 grains, slap- 

ped into the buck and he staggered on 

| about 30 feet before he fell. Our larder 
was again replenished. 

While this is the most unusual method 

I ever used, I feel that for inventive 

| genius I actually rank a very poor sec- 
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ond to the natives of a certain district in 
Mexico, where I have seen them get all 
the venison they want without the use of 
any firearm whatever. But that, as Kipling 
says, is another story. 


BOTH EYES OPEN 


INCE the article on binocular shoot- 
ing appeared in this Department in 
August, letters from a number of readers 
indicate that there is a more or less wide- 
spread feeling that shooting with both 
eyes open is something of a new and un- 
tried theory. 

This is decidedly not the case. In fact, 
there is considerable evidence to support 
the belief that this friendly argument be- 
tween the “one-eye aiming” and “two-eye 
pointing” schools of wingshots has been 
going on now for well over a century. 

I was particularly delighted to find re- 
cently in W. W. Greener’s The Gun and 
its Development, published in 1881, that 
the English poet and journalist, Alaric 
Alexander Watts, 1799-1864, had actually 
discussed the pro and con of one and two- 
eyed aiming in verse that is as pleasing 
to the ear as to the wit. 

The title of the verse was Shooting 
Flying, and the gist of Watts’ poetic advice 
to the aspiring wing shot is as follows: 


“A few remarks may this explain, 

Yet long ’twill take that art to gain, 

Unless, with zealous patience, you 

The following advice pursue :— 

Remembering that nothing will 

So certainly advance your skill 

As sober habits, which preserve 

Both strength of mind and strength of 
nerve— 

Two matters that are influential 

In many sports, in this—essential ! 

Walk, with a steady dog, o’er ground 

Where partridges are quickly found. 

However numerous they rise, 

Look but at one, with both your eyes; 

Then, elevate the tube with care, 

Still gazing on the bird in air; 

Follow it not along the sky, 

To take a formal aim, but try 

To draw the trigger just as you 

At the gun’s end the object view. 

Nine times in ten the gun is right 

At first, obeying well the sight; 

But if you look, and look again, 

And doubt, and waver, it is plain 

Your hand has ev’ry chance to be 

3etrayed by such uncertainty. 

Proceed, then, as I just have taught, 

The pleasing knack will soon be caught; 

3ut let me re-advise (for this 

Prevents, I'm certain, many a miss) ; 

Close neither eye, some good shots say, 

Shut up your left, that’s not my way; 

But still, a man may take his oath 

He'd better shut one eye than both.” 


Echoing much the same sentiment in less 
sprightly prose, Greener adds the follow- 
ing comment : 

“It is now acknowledged,” he says, “that 
it is better to make use of both eyes, and 
to pay no attention whatever to the gun 
whilst aiming. In short, the eye, hand, 
and trigger must act in perfect unison, 
and without any consideration having to 
be given to either. On a bird rising, the 
hands should intuitively raise the gun until 
it covers the object, from off which the 
eyes are not taken before the trigger is 
pulled. This only requires practice, and 
if such is forthcoming, and the body kept 
in perfect health, a good wing shot 1s sure 
to result.” 

This stressing of the health angle as 
an aid to perfect coordination of brain 
and body, comes up not at all infrequently 
in the writings of the earlier, and even 
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in 


all among the later-day, gunning authorities. 
a Undoubtedly health is a considerable fac- | The genuine bears this seal 
toe tor, particularly in binocular shooting, 


where so much dependence is placed upon 
independent, though highly coordinated, 


action on the part of eyes, brain and | ee 99 
hands.—B. N. 
«4 IN DEFENSE OF THE .30-30 | eC est ot 








ers HE most interesting letter received 
de- this month comes from a forest rang- 
oth er high up in the lonely fastness of the 
un- Southwestern hills. Unfortunately, he | 

tacked on to the end of his letter the fol- | O a 
act, lowing postscript: | 
ort “Please don’t publish this, as it would | 
be- § interest nobody, including you, but lack- 
eye &§ ing anything better to do, I wrote it.” 
een ff In our opinion, the letter is too good 

not to publish—and we leave it to you to 
re- decide : 
and | “As a preface I must ask you to pardon 
that the stationery,” he begins, “as it is the 
aric only paper in 24 miles. Also the pencil, 
ally as my pen went dry long ago. 
wo- “IT am a ranger with the ——— Forest 
sing ff Service and have been in the hills so long 

I have forgotten what town looks like. 
ting Met a fishing party the other day and 
vice they gave me a copy of Firetp & StrEAM, 
i which magazine I read when I am able 


to get it. It is a fine magazine and the 
most interesting part to me is the Arms 
and Ammunition. But, Sir, why is it I 
never see mentioned the old reliable Model 
94 Winchester .30 calibre carbine? 
“This is to my mind the finest rifle ever 
built. As a hill-billy I know nothing about | I’d advise the Crab Orchard. It’s Seems a low price for genuine 







. modern high-powered ‘arms except what | our best selle-—a straight Ken- bourbon — but if you recom- 
h of I read. But I do know all about the prac- | é ; ‘7 / 
tical use and ability of the 94 saddle gun, tucky whiskey. mend it, we'll try it. 


and any arm which will surpass it is won- 
derful indeed. I know nothing about ballis- 
: tics, muzzle velocity, foot pounds, muzzle 
energy, etc., but I do know what a .30 
Winchester will do. I was born and reared 
in this country, and never knew until a | 
few years ago that there was any sidearm 
but a Colt, nor any rifle but a Winchester. 
“The Colt, I knew, covered a number 
of calibres, but there was no rifle but a 
30-30. A more compact arm cannot be | 
found. I have at my elbow a regular old 
94, and a prettier gun is not made. (My 
own personal opinion you understand. ) 








Those who know good bour- 











“ . : f _ ¢ r "ac 
, HIS portion of the country was bon find Crab Orchard much | 
settled originally by outlaws and o. gens ° || 
men who, for reasons best known to them- to their liking. It isa good 
. selves, desired to disappear from the states. old-fashioned Kentucky whis- | 
ht ; Chis is the timber and mountain section of - . 
the old Indian territory. They had to have | key: naturally aged and bot- | 
: arms they could depend upon, arms which | By George, this Crab Orchard is tled from the barrel—uithout 
say, | would stand the roughest treatment, arms great—’way ahead of whiskies artificial aging or coloring! 
; j which would not need a gunsmith’s atten- A i Quille because ft ie A ee, fi 
: i tion every year or so, arms which would I’ve been paying a lot more for. ye See it 1s ‘America 6 
” last indefinitely with continued use—and | largest -selling straight whis- 
most important of all, arms which they A PRODUCT OF key, can it be priced so low. 
a oe knew, when they sighted and pulled the NATIONAL DISTILLERS {CCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
Rais trigger, would fire and the bullet would ieeoaias , UTES. 


hit what was sighted at. So they bought 


“that Colt single-acticn revolvers and Winches- | 
and | ter 94 saddle guns. as 

gun I have read many stories in outdoor 

hand § magazines about the performance of dif- 

1ison, | ferent high-power rifles, but can recall | 


= % from memory many instances in which 


the j 94 carbines have outclassed any of them. | STRAIGHT KENTUCKY WHISKEY 


Excepting, of course, on extremely big | 





_—_ ; game. Most of the bear killed in these | 5 
oo hills were killed with Winchesters. Produced by the same 
a _ “During a recent deer season (the first distillers: 
kept te geo ? ; — . tee OLD GRAND DAD OLD HERMITAGE 
; sure ugh which literally hundreds o! OLD TAYLOR MOUNT VERNON RYE 
sportsmen from the cities poured. There eeneavee REWCO RYE 
+f I had the privilege of examining all kinds ata: & ieee es 
le as of rifles from .25-20 to .30-06. But ninety oLe cae" a) eee eee 
a per cent of the deer were killed with .30 SUNNY BROOK OLD FARM RYE 
— Winchesters. Straigh ‘ 
even “All talking aside, why don’t you put traight as a string 





in a good word for the old reliable some- 
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“FOR HOURS, DOC, 
SHE’ $ ONLY SAID 


‘PHEW!’” 





ER husband feared it was an at- 
H tack of her old asthma, but the 
eminent M, D. correctly diagnosed 
the trouble as ““Gas-ma”—overpower- 
ing smoke-clouds from a long-neg- 
lected pipe and grouchy tobacco. The 
best tobacco in the world is unhappy 
in an unclean pipe, and hubby’s was 
far from the best. 

Clean out the old pipe, friend. Pack 
it with Sir Walter Raleigh Smoking 
Tobacco. Then puff away and watch 
your Sweet Mama smile again. Sir 
Walter Raleigh has a mildness that 
wins you, and a delicate fragrance 
that wins others. Sales of this choice 
Kentucky Burley blend have boomed 
because it really has the mildness 
mankind js searching for. Try a tin 
..-will ya, man? 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. U-411 


Aw 


TAKE CARE 


F gt PIPE 


Send for this 


FREE 


BOOKLET 


SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 
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Its 1 5 £— AND IT’S MILDER 








| time? 
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She may be old-fashioned and out 
of date, but by gosh, she'll drive the cross. 
“Anyway, ponder the remarks of a lone- 
ly ranger who, with all respect to modern 
high-power arms, and modern high-power 
sportsmen, will continue to carry a model 
94, .30 calibre Winchester in his saddle 
boot, and a .41 Colt S.A. on his hip.” 
That’s the letter. And the man who 
wrote it thought it wasn’t interesting ! 
Now here’s some good news for him, 


| and good news for others in the audience 


who still swear by the old .30-30: 

Winchester has just announced the new 
carbine Model of their M-64 deer rifle, 
with 20-inch round tapered barrel, which 
is an adaptation of the famous Model 94 
lever action. 

The new gun has half pistol grip, with 
lever shaped to fit, also a handful of well- 
checkered fore-end, and is fitted with 
swivels and sling strap. 

If you happen to be one of those anti- 
quated fogies who still like the old 30-30 
(I am) and if you happen to have a weak- 


| ness for rifles of the carbine persuasion 


(I have) then in all probability you will 
connect with one of these new lever-action 
carbines as quickly as you can get the 
money out of the bank (I did.) —B.N. 


FOR BETTER VISIBILITY 


EVERAL months ago we took time out 
to enlarge upon the thesis that the 
standard skeet target offers an unfair dis- 


| advantage to the shooter with poor eye- 


sight. In the same breath, we advocated 
painting the rim of the saucer target a 
bright yellow so that the shooter with only 
fair, or even poor, eyes could see the target 
better against the usual skeet-field back- 
ground. 

It gives us no little pleasure to announce 
that the manufacturers of Comet Targets 
grabbed the idea and are now rimming 
skeet targets in bright orange. And we 
were delighted to have a letter only a few 
days ago from Capt. E. C. Crossman, who 
needs no introduction here, as follows: 

“There is no question as to the vast 
superiority of the target with the painted 
rim. Giving you due credit in the papers 
in which I am commenting on the test. 
The new target is just about fifty per cent 
improvement in all-round visibility for 
skeet, and should be obligatory.” 

And now we come to another oppor- 
tunity for improvement in target visibility. 
I refer to the standard pistol and rifle 
targets which have been furnished by the 
U. S. Revolver Association, the National 
Rifle Association, and other organizations 
for years past. 

It is amazing how prone we are to over- 


look the advantages that modern research 


makes possible. For instance, through a 
series of tests conducted several years ago, 


| it was found that black printing on yellow 
| paper has the highest visibility rating of 


any color combination. 


HEN I read about these tests, I 

wondered why the idea couldn’t be 
adapted to rifle and pistol targets. I had 
already satished myself that the black-on- 
yellow combination had beautiful visibility. 
So I drew me up several targets, according 
to standard measurements, using the black 
bull’s-eye and rings on bright yellow 
paper. The improvement in visibility was 
truly amazing. Shooting at the black-on- 
yellow targets, my pistol scoring picked 
up noticeably. The target was always clear 
and distinct and there was no tendency to 
blur over the sights. Consequently, trigger 
let-off was faster, steadier, and coordina- 
tion was more positive. 

The black-on-yellow target removes the 
advantage which a keen-eyed shot now 
has over an equally skilled shooter whose 
eyesight isn’t as good as it used to be. 


So, as one bespectacled shooter whose 
eyes have never been any too keen at best, 
I present this idea of the black-on-yellow 
target to the shooting fraternity—and if 
the U. S. Revolver Association, or the 
National Rifle Association, or any other 
organizations wish to produce the black- 
on-yellow targets, the invitation is here- 
with freely extended without any copy- 
right strings tied to it. 

In short, the idea is yours if you want 
to use it—and if your eyesight isn’t any 
too good, you’re going to appreciate the 
advantage of shooting at a black bull’s-eye 
on a yellow background.—B.N. 


ROUGH’N’READY BALLISTICS 
By Charles H. Chapman 


HE casual rifle shooter does not both- 

er much about ballistics or trajecto- 
ries. He finds out about where his rifle 
shoots over a fixed range, or by plinking 
at various nearby marks, and lets it go 
at that. 

Consequently, when he buys new am- 
munition of lower or higher power, or 
has to shoot over unaccustomed ranges, 
he is all at sea until he has had some more 
target practice—which is not always prac- 
tical when out after game or about a city 
home. 

Take such a problem as this, for in- 
stance. You are watching a woodchuck 
hole two hundred yards away. You know 
the range because you have paced it off 
on an earlier day with the idea of having 
some sport with Mr. Chuck on the present 
occasion. Presently a chuck sticks his head 
up out of a little furrow in the middle 
distance, about 125 yards away. 





Turn to page 76 and read about 

Field & Stream’s offer of $500.00 in 

the latest ‘‘Narrowest Escape from 
Death’’ Story Contest 











Your rifle is sighted for 200 yards. How 
far must you hold under to put the hollow 
point through his head or shoulders? 

Vell, you get out your logarithmic and 
ballistic tables (of course you always 
carry a set in your shooting kit) and fig- 
ure out the ballistic coefficient (which 1s 
usually wrong) then you find the remain- 
ing velocity and time of flight (which you 
square) and—but by this time the aged 


chuck has crawled off to die of acute 
senility. 
No, what you actually do is take a 


chance, and probably see a puff of dust 
to show whether you held under or over— 
while Mr. Chuck departs down the furrow 
with great speed and you don’t get another 
shot that afternoon. At least not at him. 

Now here is a simple little rule that will 
find the ordinates of trajectory (that is 
the height of the bullet above the line of 
sight) at varying ranges. It’s a rule you 
can work out in your head if you have not 
forgotten all the mental arithmetic lessons 
you were kept in for when you were a kid 
in school. 

In the first place, you memorize two 
things, the numerals 4-7-9, and the middle 
ordinate of the load you are shooting. The 


last can be taken from ballistic tables pub- | 


lished by most of the ammunition factories. 

If you want to get a rough estimate by 
experiment, shoot a ten-shot group as ac- 
curately as possible from rest, then move 
up to half the distance and shoot another 
group with the same sighting. Measure the 
distance between group centers and you 
will have a fair, working middle ordinate. 

Now imagine your trajectory laid out 
with an ordinate at every eighth. That is 
if your range was 200 yards, you would 
have ordinates at 25, 50, 75, 100, 125, 150, 
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175 and 200 yards, the last being zero of | 
course. 

You find the first (25 yd.) ordinate by 
multiplying the known middle (100 yd.) 
ordinate by .4; the second (50 yd.) by .7; 
the third (75 yd.) by .9. Fos the fifth, sixth 
and seventh ordinates you multiply in re- 
verse order, adding a half point to each 
multiplier—that is, by .95, .75 and .45. 
The half point is added because the highest 
point of the trajectory is not at the exact 
middle, but a little beyond it, and the bul- 
let is losing velocity and falling faster than | 
it rose. 

Here is how it works, for example, using | 
25-20 ammunition, at 200 yard range, 
where the middle ordinate is 13 inches: 





25 yds. 13x .4 — 5.2 inches high 
50 ” 13x .7 — 9.1 = - 
75 ” 13x .9 —11.7 = 6 
100 ” 13xl. —13.0 © ™ 
125 ” 13x .95—12.3 - = 
150 ” 13x .75— 9.7 : os 
75 7 isu .4 5.8 - , 


So if your chuck is sitting at 125 yards, 
you multiply 13 by .95 and get 12.3, where- 
upon you hold twelve inches low (or run 
your rear sight down 9% minutes of angle 
if your sight is built that way) and most 
likely you will send Mr. Chuck back 
among his ancestors. 

Now let us compare this rough-and- 
ready rule of thumb with the figures of 
ballistic experts. Let us take the extreme 
case of the .22 long rifle rim-fire cartridge, 
the most popular used at fairly long range 
and having a high trajectory. Here is the 
trajectory of the .22 long rifle with 1075 
foot seconds muzzle velocity, calculated 
from the very excellent tables prepared 
by the experts of DuPont, and the 4- 7-9 
rule figures for comparison: 

Range 200 yards, height above the sight- 
ing line in inches : 

25 50 75 100 125 150 175 200 
DuPe nt ig ss 7 = Fig oa 

9.10 16.11 20.84 22.30 21.46 17.25 9.69 0 
4-7-9 Rule 
8.92 15.61 20.07 22.30 21.19 16.73 9.04 0 





Variation: 


6 50 77 0 ae 52 .65 0 

Greatest variation 34 inch, the length of 
your thumbnail; and considering that the 
estimates are not for one fixed trajectory, 
but the average of a great number of 
trajectories varying considerably within 
certain limits, such a small variation is of 
no practical consequence. The flatter the 
trajectory, the less the variation. The va- 
riation of the .22 long rifle on its 100-yard 
trajectory is less than a quarter-inch and 
the variation of the .30-06 at 200 yards is 
not over one-tenth inch. 
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The 4-7-9 rule will be found reliable at | 
all practical game-shooting ranges. For 
low-velocity loads, 1000 to 1500 foot sec- 
onds, it works up to 200 yards. For me- 
dium velocities , around 2000 foot seconds, 
up to about 400 yards, and for 2700 to | 
3000 foot seconds, up to about 600 yards. 
Beyond these limits the high point of tra- 
jectory is pushed too far beyond the mid- 
dle and the bullet increases its fall very 


Made in 5 Calibers 
-22 Hi-Power, .250-3000 
Savage (3000 f. s. muzzle 
velocity, extremely accurate 
and flat trajectory), .300 
Savage (a ton of shock at 
100 yards and exceptionally 
accurate), .30-30, and .303 
Savage. 





UNDER COMPLETE CONTROL 


Try difficult shots at extremely long range. 
Hunt in thickly wooded regions where sur- 
prises await you and prompt action may be 
necessary. Face the biggest, swiftest, most dan- 
gerous, or wiliest game to be found on the 
American Continent. 

In all such situations, the exceptionally high 
degree of accuracy, easy handling, and fast ac- 
tion ot a Savage Model 99 Rifle will instill in 
you a sense of complete mastery over the game. 
You feel the instinctive security in mighty 
power efficiently under your control. 

Two of the most favored calibers in Model 99 
Rifles are the Savage .300 and Savage .250- 
3000. The first delivers an enormously heavy 
blow. The second provides terrific speed and 
extremely flat trajectory. Both offer unusual 
effectiveness at all ranges. 

Much as you'll enjoy the performance of one 
of these rifles, you'll take equal pleasure in its 
handsome appearance. Its blended lines, free- 
dom from sharp angles and projections, and 
fine finish give it a distinctive beauty not to 
be found in any other rifle. 
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spine—not a drop of water can seep 
smo a Hirsch-Weis ZIP-STAG! Made 
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ANTEED WATERPROOF —this rugged 
companion to the world-famous Hirsch- 
Weis CRUISER STAG will see you safely 
through the toughest weather. drim look- 
ing — BUILT FOR ACTION! Eight handy 
pockets and a large Zipper Game Pocket 
in back—roomy as a knapsack—the most 
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panied a man on a hunting or fishing trip. 
For first hand information—ask any ard- 
ent sportsman about Hirsch-Weis Out- 
door Garments. But in the meantime— 
send Coupon for Free Color Booklet show- 
ing famous Hirsch-Weis Outdoor Gar- 
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rapidly as it slows down, which throws 
the 4-7-9 proportion badly out. 

Within its limits, however, this handy 
little rule is as reliable as any other, and 
its simplicity reduces error to a minimum. 

How was it formulated? By taking the 
screen trajectories of over fifty loads, all 
calibres and all velocities, and averaging 
them. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
“ANTIQUE”—BUT NOT AN ANTIQUE 


I have an old double-action revolver. It is a 
.32 calibre six-shot gun. The cartridges are re- 
moved from it the same as in the Colt Frontier 
model except that there is no ejecter rod on the 
gun, ‘The only name on it is “X.L. Double Ac- 
tion.” Who made this gun? 

Joun HENDERSON. 


Ans.—From your rather meagre description 
of the old double-action .32 calibre six-shot re- 
volver you have in your possession, I think this 
gun is one of a series made by the Hopkins and 
Allen Company. It is of relatively recent make, 
about 1884. The “X.L.” line of guns was made 
in a dozen or more models running all the way 
from a seven-shot .22 calibre short rimfire up 
to the five-shot .41 calibre long rimfire. The gun 
has no particular value from the standpoint of 
its being an antique. 

SHootinc Epiror. 


PENETRATION IN STEEL 


Would a high-powered rifle bullet penetrate an 
armored plate, if the bullet were made of a 
substance which would not mushroom or break 
after it hit the armor? 

Roy ConneELLy. 


Ans.—Who can tell? When you start with an 
impossible premise, it is easy to arrive at im- 
possible conclusions. 

The hard-point metal-jacketed bullet fired from 
a high-powered rifle will not penetrate steel, 
although the soft-point bullet will. Apparently 
the action of the soft-nose bullet works like a drill 
upon the steel. The soft point allows the full area 
of the bullet to come in contact with the steel 
before it goes to pieces, and the rapid rotary 
motion of the bullet apparently generates sufhi- 
cient heat to make the “‘drilling” much _ easier. 

During the late unpleasantness in Europe, 
there was considerable hullabaloo raised over 
the fact that so-called ‘‘dum-dum’”’ bullets were 
being used against the tanks. The accusation was 
perfectly oy Soft-point expanding bullets 
were being used, for the simple reason that this 
type of bullet was the only rifle projectile that 
could pierce tank armor, 

SHootine Epiror. 


ASK GRANDDAD—HE KNOWS 


Will you please advise me on the question of 
an all-round rifle for big game and small? I in- 
tend to hunt in the Montana Rockies where I 
may get a shot at a silvertip. Usually, elk will be 
the largest game. 

I want to get away from the .30-06 because 
of its being heavy and unhandy in the saddle. 
1 am considering the Winchester .45-70. Do you 
think this would do if ran across a grizzly? 

. FLEMING. 


Ans.—I simply cannot see your reason for dis- 
carding the .30-06. Especially in view of the 
kind of work you anticipate. 1 admit I share your 
feeling that the bolt action is something of a 
nuisance in the saddle. But we can’t have every- 
thing, and if one is going hunting—especially 
with the chance of meeting up with really big 
game—certainly he wants the best possible gun 
for the purpose. Without question this gun is the 
30-06. 

I cannot see your choice of the Model 86 Win- 
chester in the .45-70 calibre. Its heavy-bullet 
low-velocity cartridge is definitely a “grand- 
pappy” and a has-been, Its fastest cartridge with 
300-grain soft-point bullet develops 1890 ft. 
seconds muzzle velocity and 2370 ft. pounds 
muzzle energy. It has plenty of “‘smackum” at 
close range, but its bullet drops about 26 inches 
in 200 yards, and the standard cartridge shows 
a bullet drop, of 4 feet over the same range. 
Moreover, the model 86 weighs just as much as 
the bolt action in the .30-06 calibre. Stick to the 
.30-06. You may run ‘into the chance of a life- 
time with a big bear—and if you do, you want 
to be heeled with all the stuff you can pack in a 
gun. The .30-06 with 220-grain bullet is definitely 
the weapon for your purpose. 


SHootinG Epirtor. 


MID-RANGE FOR RAPID-FIRE 


Quoting from the article ‘‘Rapid-Fire Pistol 
Shooting” by Charles Askins, Jr. in the Septem- 
ber issue of Fretp & Stream, the author says 
that the mid-range .38 cartridge is the only load 
to consider for rapid-fire shooting. And that the 


use of the full-charge .38 load would be a con- 
siderable handicap because of increased recoil, 

In the American Rifleman for October, 1933, 
in an article on the Colt Shooting Master, the 
same author says that in making a comparison 
between the .45 and the .38 Shooting Master 
over the National Match Pistol Course, it was 
no surprise to him to discover that it mattered 
little which of the two guns he chose to use, 

It seems to me that there is an apparent con- 
flict between these two articles which requires 
some explanation, 

R. Niven Stati. 


Ans.—lIn his article in The American Rifle- 
man, from which you quote in excerpt, it appears 
} Askins was describing a test conducted by an 
expeht, and reported for other expert rapid-fire 
revolver shots. A shooter of his skill naturally 
found that there was little difference in the 
scores made with the .45 and the .38. And I 
assume that in this test he used the full- charge 

38 cartridges against the full-charge .45 loads 
for comparison. However, I am willing to bet 
that, even with his fine skill, he could yet make 
closer groups by shooting the lower- -power mid- 
range .38 load. 

Now, you will be interested to hear from 
Mr. Askins direct, as regards your criticism. He 
writes as follows: 

“In my article in The Rifleman, 
scores between the .38 and .45 Shooting Master 
firing over the National Match Pistol Course, 
which as you know consists of thirty shots, ten 
of which are rapid-fire. Shooting this course of 
fire, scores between the two guns are fairly even, 
However, the rapid-fire score shooting with the 
.38 is invariably higher than the rapid- wy score 
shooting with the 45. In other words, is the 
slow and timed fire in the National Match Course 
which holds the .45 up with the .38 in figuring 
the grand total. Mr. Stall has unfortunately mis- 
understood my meaning. I have never stated at 
any time that the .45 Shooting Master would 
equal the .38 Shooting Master at rapid-fire 
target shooting.” 


I compared 


SHootinG Epiror. 
EITHER WAY IS O. K. 


I have followed with interest the subject of 
binocular shooting, especially the article in the 
August issue of Fretp & Stream. During _ the 
War I was a signalman in the Navy, at which 
time I used a field glass constantly. After ex 
perimenting with binocular looking through the 
glass I gave it up as a bad job. I also made the 
expert rifleman sighting with one eye. quite 
agree that binocular shooting is superior for 
moving objects using iron sights. 

The question not touched upon is the logic 
of binocular shooting with the use of rifle tele- 
scopes. I have recently equipped my Springfield 
with a 3-power ’scope and have done a lot of 
offhand aiming at stationary and moving objects. 
I have become so proficient that I can sight on 
a moving dog with both eyes open and clearly see 
two objects, the one superimposed on the other. 

I think the article in the August issue may 
lead many hunters astray, as I see no logic to 
binocular shooting using ’scope-mounted rifles. I 
would like to see some discussion of this, but 
personally I am going to stick to one eye. 

J. H. Setinsky. 


Ans.—That article on binocular shooting was 
written principally from the standpoint of wing- 
shooting with the shotgun. I did say that I could 
also shoot the rifle as well as pistol with both 
eyes open, and I can, 

However, in the matter of rifle shooting with 
both eyes open, either with or without a scope, 
I think this is entirely up to the individual. 
Either way is O.K.—either both eyes open, or 
the one eye closed. Every man ought to find out 
for himself which will enable him to do his best 
work, If you do your best shooting with one eye 
closed, then undoubtedly that is the correct way 
for you to shoot. But your letter leads me to 
believe that you are prejudiced in favor of your 
own accepted method of rifle shooting. If you 
have already given binocular shooting a thorough 
trial, this prejudice is justified. If not, then it may 
be that you can profit by further experimentation. 

SHooTinG Epitor. 


STANDARD .35 CALIBRE AUTOMATIC 


T have a .35 calibre automatic rifle made by 
the Standard Arms Company of Wilmington, 
Delaware. The firing pin and extractor as- 
semblage are broken. Where can I purchase parts 
for repairing this gun? 

Anton Semrov, Jr. 


Ans.—Sorry, but you are out of luck on the 
.35 calibre automatic as made by the Standard 
Arms Company of Wilmington. This weapon was 
hrought out about twenty-five years ago. Only 
a few were sold and subsequently the company 
failed. I seriously doubt whether you can find any- 
where in the country any of the parts that were 
used in this arm. You might try Francis Ban- 
nerman & Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City. 

SHooTtine Epitor. 


BARREL LENGTH vs. RANGE 
Here is something I would like to know. I 


have been using a 12-gauge shotgun for some 
time, but recently I traded tor a 16-gauge Rem- 
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ington hammerless repeater which has a 26-inch 
full-choke barrel. I have only shot the new gun 
a couple of times. The barrel is just perfect 
length for pheasant hunting and close- and 
medium-range duck shooting. I am writing to 
you for information regarding what kind of shell 
is best to get the longest possible range with this 
short barrel. Some of my opportunities require 
quite long-range shooting. 
Liroyp LANDMARK. 


Ans.—You are laboring under the same mis- 
take that many shooters make in thinking the 
length of a shotgun barrel affects its killing 
range. It is not the length of the barrel, but 
the choke at the muzzle, that determines killing 
power at extreme range. A full-choke 26-inch 
barrel in a 16-gauge will shoot just as close and 
kill just as far as a full-choke 30-inch barrel 
16-gauge, using the same shells. The length of 
the barrel has some slight effect in increasing 
velocity, but this increase is so small that it has 
no meaning in practical shooting. If the 26-inch 
barrel on your 16-gauge is really a full choke, 
and has not been tampered with or bored out by 
any gunsmith, it should put 70 per cent of its 
shot charge in a 30-inch circle at 40 yds. In- 
asmuch as the 16-gauge now handles a maximum 
load of 1% oz. of shot, your gun (if it is full 
choke) should put 176 pellets of No. 6 chilled 
shot into a 30-inch circle at 40 yds. when using 
the maximum load. 

Don’t underrate your 16-gauge in the full- 
choke barrel and with maximum loads. It is a 
tough gun. have used one in the field and 
never had any trouble in killing pheasants at 
40, 45 and 50-yd. range. The only difference be- 
tween the 16 and the 12 is that the 12 will 
handle 1% oz. of shot in its maximum load, and 
when using No. 6 chilled shot this means an 
excess of only 28 pellets in favor of the 12-gauge. 

In the last analysis, this long-range killing 
power of the shotgun is greatly exaggerated. 
Actually, the shotgun is a short-range weapon. 
It is designed for fast, snappy action. Shoot 
fast, kill ’em close, and kill ’em dead. This is my 
motto in all shotgun shooting. 

SHootine Epiror. 


THE .30-30 IS PREFERABLE 


I have a cabin in the Pocono Mountains, 
Pennsylvania, where we shunt deer, bear and 
some bobcat. 

Is the .25-20 too light for deer? What do you 
think of the 6.5 mm. Mannlicher as a deer and 
bear rifle? 

N. G. Poien, Jr. 


Ans.—The .25-20 is entirely too light for deer. 

There is no question but what it will kill a deer 
if the bullet is properly placed. I have a friend 
who used a .25-20 on deer last fall and cleanly 
killed his buck with a single shot. I might add 
that his shot was standing, hence he was given 
plenty of time to be deliberate and accurate. 
Also, he is an exceptionally fine rifle shot. Most 
of us are not good enough stalkers to get stand- 
ing shots at our bucks. The .25-50 just won’t 
do. It hasn’t enough wallop. 
* The 6.5 mm. Mannlicher, on the other hand, 
I think is a good deer cartridge, although I 
would rather have the .30-30. There is one thing 
about the 6.5 mm. Mannlicher however—it is 
a sweet gun to handle. With its shotgun stock, 
fine balance and light weight, it is mighty handy 
to snap on a running target. 

As far as accuracy is concerned, the 6.5 mm. 
isn’t any great shakes, especially at upwards of 
200-yard range. But in our Eastern deer shoot- 
ing we never kill our game at these ranges any- 
way, so that objection can be discounted. 

SuHootine Epiror. 








SHREVE WAS THE IMPORTER 


I wish to get all the information possible on 
a 16-gauge double-barrel hammer gun which re- 
cently came into my possession. This gun has 
barrels of Damascus steel and was made by 
George W. Shreve of England. The lock and 
all metal parts, except the barrels, are heavily 
engraved; even the screw heads and the butt- 
plate are engraved. A local gunsmith said that 
from its appearance, this was at one time a high- 
priced gun. Please tell me if this is an excep- 
tional weapon, or just another shotgun. 

Tuos. F. Rut.epce. 


Ans.—If my information is correct, there was 
a G. W. Shreve of Pittsburgh, who some years 
ago had guns made up for him in England and 
Belgium by perhaps a dozen different concerns. 
The guns were made up for the American trade 
and Shreve was merely the importer who used 
his name on the guns. I don’t mean by this that 
the gun is not a good one. Very possibly it is. 
I do mean, however, that the gun is not an ex- 
ceptionally valuable one, even though from your 
description it seems to be a quite nicely-made 
weapon. There is no telling who manufactured 
it. Naturally, I have no way of establishing any 
value on it. 

Inasmuch as the barrels are of the old Damas- 
cus type, I would caution you not to use any- 
thing but the standard one-ounce 16-gauge loads 
in it. Damascus barrels were not made in their 
day to withstand the pressures developed by our 
modern high-velocity ammunition. 

SHootinG Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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cafe or hotel. Every case is delivered 
from an U. S. Customs bonded ware- 
house. Sole U.S. Distributor, Bluebell 
Importing Corporation, Graybar Build- 
ing, New York. 


KING WILLIAM IV 


Wy, His Gracious Majesty 1 Pili the « Fourth, reigned 1830-1837 
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CORRECT GUNSTOCK FIT 


By Bob Nichols 
N each day’s mail I can invariably 
count on from three to five letters 
from skeet shooters who have that 
certain feeling that all is not right 
with the fit of their shotgun stocks. Usual- 
ly the information I get on the shooter’s 
personal equation goes something like 
this, “I am 6 ft. 1 in. tall and weigh 185 
peunds.” And there endeth the recital of 
informative data. 

Being clairvoyant, of course I know in- 
stantly that the shooter should have a 
stock exactly 1434 inches 
long, with 254 inches 
drop at the heel, 1% 
inches drop at the comb, 
and a zero pitch down 
the muzzle. 

It may not be cricket 
to say so, but it is my 
irank belief that there 
is considerable hooey 
spread about in the mat- 
ter of any man’s ability 
to fit a shooter with a 
gunstock that is abso- 
lutely correct, to a hair’s 
breadth, in every speci- 
fication. 

Let us get down to 
individual cases. 

I seriously doubt 
whether there is any 
shooter in similar im- 
pecunious circumstances, 
who has owned more 
shotguns than I have in 
the last ten years. At 
one time I had as many 
as eleven shotguns in my 
gun rack. I am reasona- 
bly certain that within 
the last decade I have bought at least 
thirty shotguns, and probably no less than 
<< a dozen extra stocks. 

Taking just an extreme ex cample here 
and there, I cherish the memory first of all 
of a 20-gauge Francotte. I owned this little 
gun for well over two years, which, consid- 
ering the record, is a long period of owner- 
ship for any gun in my collection. This wee 
weapon weighed only 5% pounds, had a 
26-inch barrel, bored cylinder and im- 
proved cylinder, and here are its stock 
specifications : 14-inch stock, 17-inch drop 
at the heel, 13-inch drop at the comb, and 
about 1-inch pitch down the muzzle. 

With this poker-straight featherweight 
I got my first taste of binocular shooting. 
I was bound to. I couldn't get my face 
down to the breech because the stock was 
too straight and the comb too high. It was 
a deadly little upland gun. The only 
serious fault I ever found with it was 
that it was so light and fast-handling that 
I was inclined to shoot up my game badly. 
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Also, with this gun in my hands, I walked 
out on a skeet field for the first time and 
broke 17. 

After I parted company with that midg- 
et Francotte, a hundred times I regretted 
I ever sold it. There was that mysterious 
something about the feel of it that I know 
I shall never find in another gun. 

Another gun I remember well was a 
Remington Model 17 which I “doctored” 
to such extent that its stock length was 
only 12% inches, with a drop at heel of 

2% inches, and a drop at the comb of 1% 
inches. In other words, the stock was - 
short that my cheek rested against my 
trigger hand in lieu of a comb. I killed 





Get that view! In the foreground, we mean, never mind the back. A family 
group of West Coast skeet luminaries. Standing, I. to r., Major Slator, Harry 
Decker, Al K. Lucas, Art Lenkeit, Herb Perk. Seated, l. to r., Clark Gable. 
John Barrymore, and Emmett Camomile 


a lot of game with this little gun too, and 
broke my first 25-straight at skeet with it. 

I have in mind, also, a fine old 12- 
gauge Daly hammer gun, on which I had 
the barrels cut from 30 to 25 inches and 
recess-choked to give a pair of the pretti- 
est skeet-range patterns you ever laid 
eyes on. The measurements on this old 
gun were: 14-inch stock length, 334-inch 
drop at heel, 2-inch drop at comb, and 3- 
inch pitch down the muzzle! I promptly 
used a mitre-saw on the stock, cut it to 13- 
inch length, with zero pitch down the 
muzzle—and I remember yet that it took 
me almost 20 minutes to ease the saw 
cleanly through that fifty-year-old piece of 
iron-hard stump walnut. And I shot this 
old weapon so well that I still wonder why 
I was sucker enough to trade it off. 

I could go on like this, giving instance 
after instance where there was apparently 
little or no relationship between the stock 
specifications of various guns I have 
owned—yet the fact remains that I shot 
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as well as I’m capable of shooting, with 
every last one of them. 

My latest gun happens to be a Win- 
chester M-21 in the 12-gauge, with 26- 
inch barrels skeet-bored. I fussed and 
fumed around for practically an entire 
month, and all but disrupted the Win- 
chester stock-carving department with 
my last-minute suggestions. And here is 
what the finished product looks like : Stock 
length 1414 inches, straight grip, oval in 
shape and of minimum circumference, 
drop at heel 2 inches, drop at comb 1% 
inches, pitch down the muzzle 1 inch. 

The day after this gun was delivered 
to me I took it down to the Delaware 
State Skeet Shoot, and 
on two practice rounds 
broke 24 and 25. Then 
going into the match, 
broke 24, 25, 25, 22. Ah- 
ha, I thought, this is the 
ultimate—at last I have 
the _“one and _ only” 
stock. Others, too, have 
shot this gun for fine 
scores. As a matter of 
fact, it seems to be a 
universal favorite. But 
alas, already I am 
planning on a new 
stock, with specifications 
slightly changed here 
and there—and so goes 
the rainbow chase. 


UT let us change 
from personal expe- 
rience to the record of 
another shooter. 
I have in mind a 
friend who is without 
doubt one of the finest 


shots it has been my 
pleasure to meet. This 
man is one of those 


rare combinations—he is just as deadly 
on upland game as he is on ducks, and 
I'll say he’s plenty deadly on the latter. 

I saw this man step out on the Tower 
field at the Valhalla Skeet Club, the first 
time he’d ever seen a Tower layout, and 
crack 24x25 to equal the field record. So 
far, I have been able to get him to shoot 
only three rounds of skeet. On his first 
round he broke 17. On the second he broke 
19. On the third he broke 20. And I haven't 
been able to get him out on a skeet field 
since because, as he says, he feels so “dog- 
gone silly missing all those birds.” 

I asked him one day whether he had 
a single stock specification that he used 
on all his guns. 

“Shucks, no,” he replied. 

“Well, what are the measurements on 
some of your gunstocks?” I inquired. 

He pulled out a well-worn wallet, and 
after thumbing through a large package 
of hunting licenses, car licenses, and 
other odds and ends, withdrew a stained 
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WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


STAYMLESS 


You'll say it is the finest 
shooting you have ever had 


| gen range and then some. Flight ducks that have been shot at so often 
every bird is wary enough to spell the lead gander of a non-stop 
squadron of Canada geese. Sizzling by, flock after flock . . . Wake up some 
morning in a gunning point where this is going on. But instead of sitting 
there with a cold gun and taking it .. . load up with the new Winchester 
Super Speed long range shells and dump those wise fowl cold at 60, 70, 
even 80 yards! 

Astonishing to swing on the first bird in a string of four or five and 
kill the last? Sure. You do that just about once. Snaps you awake to how 
much you must lead them! Then what a thrill you get with every good 
shot! Spectacular? You'll say it is the finest shooting you have ever had. 

The same with Canada geese, speckle-bellies, wavies or snow geese, 
black brant . . . with late-season pheasants, praitie chickens or maybe sharp- 
tails, that won't lie to. your dog, keep taking off beyond ordinary shotgun 
range . . . with extra-careful turkeys, white hares or foxes. The same if you 
use a shotgun for deer (buckshot or single ball). Winchester Super Speed 
Shells will put you across—giving you in extra-long-range gunning a new 
and fascinating accomplishment. 
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"The Perfect Repeater" 


eS 3 XN ey full justice to Winchester Super Speed Shells . . . get all 

3 » they've got in advantage with their controlled short shot 

. by shooting them in a gun built for and right along 

w ‘ith them—their famous team mate, Winchester Model 12. 

Usually this means double as many pellets on a crossing 

duck at say 60 yards. No other combination of gun and 

shells has ever earned a finer reputation for uniformly 
exceptional effective shooting, near or far. 

Model 12’s barrel has a lot to do with that. Developed 
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st through many years of intensive barrel-making study and effort by 

ny : Shot Winchester-trained ballisticians and artisans, backed by superior 

son Shell Folder ¢quipment and best gun steel. And not only the barrel. Through- 

ng The Winchester Shot, Shell folder out, Model 12 uses Winchester Proof-steel—a chrome molybdenum 

lly presents the FULL LINE of alloy made to the formula of Winchester’s own metallurgists. 

ut tanto, leads —the iene Bopulac Pick up a Model 12. At once you sense its natural feel of 

, oh qverage hunting use sad fer = supreme handiness. That gives you more pointing speed. Learn 

er Super Speeds. Gives complete in. | the knack of its split-second slide action and your follow-up is 

rst formation about *Seal-Tite wads. as fast as any shooter's, whatever his gun. 

nd SHOT STRING. Lists all popular Not a special long-range gun. Model 12 is a general-purpose 

So thats FREE, ower and shot = sun with a complete range of uses, according to your choice in 

vot : ‘Winchester gauge, barrel length, boring. Four grades, also ventilated rib. 

rst | use licensed Incidentally, lots of long range hunters are as enthusiastic over 

ke under patents. the Winchester Model 12 ventilated rib model as its many famous 

n't handicap trap shooter owners. 

eld Ask your dealer to show you a Model 12, style and gauge to 

g- suit you. Write us for new catalog folder—FREE. 

a WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 5-C NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 
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Only $99 will 


MODERNIZE: 


ANY SKEET FIELD 





HAT’S all it costs for complete Chamberlin 

equipment—two Wonder Traps with singlever 
control, pull wire, pulleys, bell cranks and tension 
springs. NOTHING MORE TO BUY 


Wonder Traps are standard at ites Detroit 
Country Club, Camp Fire Club, Piping Rock, and 
other famous skeet clubs. Ruggedly built. Fast. 
Automatically set. Special safety features. Cheaper 
operation. For full information write Chamberlin 
Target and Trap Works, 


Remington Arms Com- ° 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport, Remington, 
} coche Se Dee 








No question about hits 
when you’re shooting Blue 
Rocks. Easy to see, too, 
against any background 
thanks to their chrome yel- 
low band. Cost no more! 


| DRYBAK 


32 oz. red and black plaid wool 











coat, full lined, rubberized game 
pocket—guaranteed “DRYBAK 
or MONEY BACK”, 
dealer about this moderately priced 


See your 


garment. 


THE DRYBAK CORPORATION 


New York 


Binghamton 


us | 


Makes ONE GUN Right 
for ANY Shooting! 











With a Poly Choke on your pump or 
automatic you can shoot any pattern 
needed from cylinder to full choke 
by simply turning the Poly Choke 
with your fingers to the proper set- 
ting. Send for folder. 


THE POLY CHOKE COMPANY 


be 


Free Catalog 
| Tuveson Mfg. Co., St. James, Minn. FLYERS 








CORKS 
CEDARS 











HIGHLY REFINED 


For fishing tackle, fi and h 
_ A perfect furniture polish, never gums, 


Lald 1. 








A handy can, 35c, postpaid i 4 genet t supply. 
. F. Nye I ae rd, M: 


Dept. ass. 
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blue slip of paper with the following data 
pencilled on it: 
Parker G. H. E., 14-inch stock, 1%- 
inch drop at comb, 2%-inch drop at heel. 
20-gauge Winchester pump, 13-inch 


5} 2 
stock, 1¥%-inch drop at comb, 23-inch 


| drop at heel. 


13-inch 
2%g-inch 


_ Winchester pump, 
134-inch drop at comb, 


12-gauge 
stock, 


| drop at heel. 














12-gauge Remington automatic, 14%4- 
inch stock, 134-inch drop at comb, 2%.- 
inch drop at heel. 

10-gauge Parker 14-inch stock, 2-inch 
drop at comb, 2%-inch drop at heel. 

Such was his record. Actually, there 
were fourteen guns listed on the sheet of 
paper, and not a single stock specification 
was like any one of the other thirteen. My 
friend still uses each of these guns on 
different occasions and on different kinds 
of hunting. I have never seen him shoot 
other than good. 


OU may well ask: What’s the answer 

to the riddle anyway? And in my 
opinion, no smart man will permit himself 
to go on record any too specifically in 
framing an answer. There are too many 
factors involved. In addition, it is always 
well to bear in mind that while rifle shoot- 
ing is Science, shotgun shooting is Art— 
and anyone who attempts to circumscribe 
and pigeonhole the components of Art is 
usually in for a cropper. 

In the first place, there are, or were, 
two distinct schools of shotgun shooting— 
the English and the American. The Eng- 
lish generally adhere to a straight-grip 
stock with very little, if any, more than 
a 2-inch drop at the heel. The English 
gunner’s shooting style is to extend the 
neck and head out over the stock while 
pdinting. 

Up until just a few years ago, the 
American style was to use stocks of very 
great drop, from 3 to 4 inches, with pro- 
nounced pistol grip. And the American 
style of shooting at that time was to 
keep the head erect while aiming. The 
American tendency today, however, seems 
to favor the English style. 

I am inclined to think the English style 
is preferable, for the simple reason that a 
man shooting in this position seems to be 
more a part of his gun. The British gunner 
seems to be in better position to point his 
gun intuitively, while the early American 
style would seem to influence the shooter 
to aim his weapon consciously, much as 
he would a rifle. 

It has been my observation that most 
men can shoot straighter stocks than they 
imagine they can, though of course this 
is not true in every case. As an illustra- 
tion of this, I have in mind an acquain- 
tance who came on from the Mid-West 
recently, and who, while he is a good shot, 
has always stuck to the stock dimensions 
of his father’s old gun that he started on 
as a boy. Both of his guns today have a 
34-inch drop at the heel. I asked him to 
shoot my straight-grip skeet gun with 2- 
inch drop. He didn’t like the idea at all, 
inasmuch as this was his first try at skeet 
and he didn’t want to be put at double 
disadvantage. I finally prevailed upon him 
to try my gun—and to my delight and his 
own amazement he broke 14 on his first 
round, 18 on his second, and 19 on his 
third round of skeet. 

It has always seemed to me, too, that 
the grip of a gun—that is, the way it 
feels to your trigger hand—has a lot to 
do with the skill with which one shoots it. 
I happen to have a short-fingered hand, 
and a smallish grip always suits me best. 
The standard grip that the makers of the 
Francotte gun put on their weapons has 
always felt like home-sweet-home to my 


trigger hand. Another fine-feeling grip is 
the one on the new Fox Sterlingworth to- 
day. I firmly believe that I have always 
done a little bit better shooting, or at least 
had more confidence in my shooting, when 
I was using a gun with a grip that felt 


comfortably “right” to my trigger hand. 
I think the straight-grip stock is 
definitely preferable where one uses a 


double-trigger gun, and also on overhead 
shooting. 


Az: I feel that no man should try to 
shoot a pump gun with straight-grip 
stock, except on singles at trap. Simply for 
the reason that the forward stroke of the 
pump should be counteracted by the pres- 
sure of the trigger hand against a pistol, 
or hali-pistol, grip, preferably the latter. 
And yet, against this, one of the best 
game and skeet shots I know uses a 12- 
gauge Winchester pump with a straight- 
grip stock, and he never has a malfunc- 
tion, nor lets his gun off unexpectedly 
when jacking a shell into the chamber. 

For upland hunting I am inclined to 
think that perhaps the mild half-pistol grip 
is best. And yet, against this, I have taken 
the rubber recoil-pad off this latest Win- 
chester skeet gun of mine, and have shot 
the straight-grip 133¢-inch stock on hand- 
trap snap-shooting with such success that 
I know I shall use the gun this way on 
grouse and pheasant this season. 

Of course, there are a number of very 
definite helps that an old head can give 
a less experienced shooter in the matter 
of selecting a shotgun stock that will come 
pretty close to fitting him. For instance, 
if the gunstock catches even slightly un- 
der your arm as you bring it up, you will 
never be able to shoot that gun with maxi- 
mum success. Or, if you throw the gun to 
your shoulder, and the muzzle never seems 
to come to rest naturally at about the 

same point, you will not be able to do 
your best work with this gun either. If 
you have to tilt your head over laterally 
in order to get your eye down to the 
sighting plane, you can count that gun 
out too. If your eye comes too far below 
the breech of your gun, or too far above 
it, either of these handicaps will seriously 
obstruct your advancement as a wing shot. 

As I say, there is certain general ad- 
vice that the older head can give to the 
beginner. But when it gets down to hair 
splitting, and measuring here and there 
with a pair of fine-tooth calipers—just 
about at this point plodding Mathematics 
comes in, and Art flies out the door. 

Whatever stand one takes on this ques- 
tion of super-gun-fit, he won’t have to 
search long before he finds a contradiction 
in practical experience. 

The best advice to anyone in the matter 
of finding the shotgun stock measurements 
that are best suited to his physical make- 
up, is—find your correct gunstock fit 
under shooting conditions, rather than un- 
der posing conditions. 


_ Since writing the above, I have 
taken my Winchester M-21 to the 
gunsmith, discarded its rubber recoil pad 
entirely, and dressed off the heel of the 
stock on a sand wheel to zero pitch. For 
years I shot zero-pitch guns in the field, 
but thought I’d try out the one-inch pitch 
inasmuch as the second most common 
fault in skeet is to miss by over-shooting. 
I decided to go back to zero pitch, and 
to return a'so to my in-born preference 
for the ultra-short stock. The specification 
now reads 13-inch length, 1 15/16- inch 
drop at heel, 14-inch drop at comb, and 
zero pitch. The gun feels practically ideal 
for game shooting now, and on its initial 
try-out at skeet garnered a neat 94. 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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Better Hunting 


OU can’t please everybody! Every 

now and then a stray letter drifts 

into SguARE CircLe Headquarters 

here in which the correspondent 
goes into gentlemanly though definite dis- 
agreement with certain points in the 
Square Circie creed. Commandment No. 
5 of the Square Circte Pledge is the 
usual target for criticism. The ‘following 
letter is a good example: 

“While r am in sympathy with most of 
the Square CiRcLE program, it would be 
quite impossible for me to fulfill Pledge 
No. 5. I am not at all in sympathy with 
this pledge to fire at least twenty-five 
shells each year in the off-shooting season 
at so-called harmful hawks, owls, crows, 
stray hunting cats, etc., etc. While I be- 
lieve in the propaga- 
tion and protection of 
game, I cannot feel 
that hawks, owls, 
crows, and stray cats 
are creatures to be 
shot on sight. While 
they doubtless do de- 
stroy some game, they 
merely are following 
their natural instincts.” 

Sure, the harmful 
hawks, owls, crows, 
and stray cats are 
merely following their 
natural instincts. And 
so, too, did the late Mr. 
Dillinger. 

Correction, with 
apologies! Hot wire 
from Squareshooter 
Herb Perk just re- 
ceived as follows: 
“October issue Frie_p 
& STREAM just ar- 
rived. While reading ee 
it I had no less than te 
five telephone calls 
from members of Wal- 
tonian Skeet Club call- 
ing my attention to 
the misinformation 
given under Clark Gable’s and Bernt 
Balchen’s pictures, which were taken at 
the Waltonian Skeet Club during the 
Southern California Championship. In- 
cidentally, that Sguare Crrcie sign 
shown in both photographs is a perma- 
nent fixture at the Waltonian Skeet Club, 
and dontcha forget it.” 

Sorry, boys. Three thousand miles is no 
great shakes of a far-sighted looking dis- 
tance, ordinarily. But my eyesight isn’t 
what it used to be. 

From where we are sitting it begins to 
look as if SQUARE Circt. E is going world- 
wide. The familiar “Circle-in-a-Square” 
is now being worn in Old Mexico, in 
China, and also in Samoa. As witness: 

Squareshooter Arturo Aranda Palacio 
of the Club Deportivo de Cazadores, 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico, sends in his 
own pledge to the Ten Commandments of 
SQUARE CIRCLE along with seventeen oth- 
er members of his Club. 

Squareshooter F. A. Nixon writes from 
Tsinan, China, saying: “I will uphold the 
principles of Square Circe to the best 
of my ability. As conditions in China are 
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so entirely different from those in the 
United States I cannot carry out the 
pledges in every detail. However, the 
principle is the thing. P. S.: Not having 
U. S. stamps, I send Chinese stamps which 
I hope will do.” 
And from Squareshooter Commander 
C. S. Stephenson of the United States 
Naval Station in Tutuila, Samoa, comes 
the following : 
30th Mrs. Stephenson and myself 
would like to become members of the 
Circle of Squareshooters, but our absence 
abroad prevents us from being able to sign 


€% 


~ ‘enn 


— “In regard to 





In defense of nesting game and song birds—356 egg-stealing crows killed in 
one evening’s shoot by—l. to r., Charles Dillon, Eugene Head, Wilbur Miller, 
George Canny and Max Hampshire, all Squareshooters of Ottumwa, Iowa 


all the pledges. In former years I have 
lived up to nearly all of them, Com- 
mandment No. 3 is now being done at my 
expense in the United States. If the above 
condition will allow us to become mem- 
bers of the Square Crrcie, we pledge 
ourselves to double the ante on Com- 


mandment No. 5.” 


UGGESTION from  Squareshooter 

Cyrus O. Nielsen, President of the 
Ephraim Fish and Game Association of 
E phraim, Utah: 

“Why can’t we Squareshooters have, 
along with the sleeve insignia, 4 button of 
some metal such as silver? This we could 
wear at all times. Such a button could be 
worn on the coat, either of the lapel or 
pin type. Such an emblem would not cost 
much and would not have to be bought 
unless the member wanted it. I also sug- 
gest paper stickers, small and of the same 
design and color as the sleeve emblem, to 
be used on letters by Square CrrcLe 
members, the same to be bought at reason- 
able cost by those who want them.” 

I confess I sort of like this idea. But 


Better Fishing 


what do you folks think about it? At any 
rate, I say thanks to Squareshooter Niel- 
sen for what sounds like a mighty inter- 
esting suggestion. 

And now let Squareshooter Alfred 
Sherwood of New Jersey give the SQUARE 
CircLe audience a laugh out of his own 
experience, He writes 

“TI pledge myself to the Ten Command- 
ments of SQUARE CiRcLE and I am sure 
to follow out No. 5—mostly as it applies 
to cats! There’s a reason. About four 
years ago I shot a cat and only crippled 
it. As a matter of fact, I didn’t think I 
had even hit it, or I certainly would have 
followed it down to make sure of killing 
it. Four days later I was hauled up before 
a Justice of the Peace and fined $26.50 by 
the S. P. C. A. Now I 
was just as sorry as 
anybody about wound- 
ing the cat. But if the 
Justice of the Peace 
was a lover of cats, he 
served the cause of the 
cats in the very worst 
possible way when he 
socked me that $26.50. 
3ecause, since then, I 
have shot plenty of 
stray pussies. In fact, 
I feel that there aren't 
enough cats in New 
Jersey to be worth 
$26.50, but I sure am 
out to get as much of 
my money’s worth back 
as I possibly can!” 


ETTER from 
Squareshooter 
Eugene Head of Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa (whose 
picture appears on this 
page), who writes: 


SouareE CircLteE Com- 
mandment No. 5, late 
last winter we took it 
upon ourselves to re- 
duce the local crow population, We killed 
and counted over 5,500 crows. We are all 
working men averaging from $15.00 to 
$23.00 a week, and all have families, so 
you see every box of shells we buy to kill 
crows digs in deep. But we know from 
observation what the crow does to nesting 
ducks, and as all of us are ardent duck 
hunters, we are perfectly willing to tighten 
up our belts in other directions to provide 
shell money for crow control.” 

From Smyrna, Delaware, comes this 
letter from Squareshooter F. A. Yates, 
who writes: 

“Have just finished reading the articles 
in Frecp & STREAM about the SQuARE 
Circe. Want to tell you right here that 
this is one of the best ideas that has ever 
been organized for the benefit of sports- 
men. We (a group of rifle enthusiasts) in 
Smyrna are about ready to organize a club 
and can think of no better name and code 
than the Souare Crircie presents. The 
flag of the Square Circie will fly over 
our club and we will abide by its code, 
you can depend on that.” 

(END OF SQUARE CIRCLE DEPARTMENT) 
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Snap KEEN 


¢ TRAPS MOISTURE 
you aloees DRY SMOKE 


*Snap-Kleen traps moisture by a new gravity con- 
densation principle (U. S. Pat. No. 1,888,462) 
Proved driest by the U.S. Testing Laboratories. 
And, besides being dry, it’s Cool... genuinely air- 
cooled! What's more, Snap-Kleen’s ingenious 
construction stops daly mess with pipe cleaners. 


ae, This pipe cleans itself by 


tl 


a snap of the bit! You 
can get a Snap-Kleen at 
all good tobacconists. 
We urge you to try one. 


Wm. Demuth & Co. 


Makers of fine pipes since 1862 
230 Fifth Avenue, New York 









moisture 
condenses 
and is caught 
in moisture 
trap here! 





Y draft of air 
enters stem 














through vent 
here! 


easily removed 
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IT'S CLEAN 


\ All W.D.C.pipes are DeResino Pro- 
) cessed. Sweet from the start. The 
very origin of bite and burn is killed! 


Improves your shooting?! 
King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
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| log into the Sniper’s path and, 
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AN EXCEPTION TO THE RULE 
(Continued from page 11) 


Adirondacks had been feeding in it—fresh, 
too.” 

They had not proceeded a hundred 
paces from the spot where they had 
lunched when, with a thump of tiny hoofs, 
a doe and two fawns sprang out of a 
thicket and stood watching the gunners 
for a minute before trotting off to the 
thicker woods. 

“There are the sign-makers,” 
Judge. 

The other agreed that the three dainty 
animals had probably wrought the dis- 
turbance they had noted underneath the 
beeches. For a time, however, he watched 
the thickets more closely, half expecting 
a glimpse of an antlered head, but he soon 
lost interest in the prospect when the 
Judge routed out another flock of ace 
These birds, disdaining to seek safety 
the valley, scattered out far down the 
ridge, where they hid behind brush-grown 
boulders and fallen logs. One came burst- 
ing from a brush-heap almost into the 
Judge’s face, and then hung before him 
“like a rag on a stick,” as the exasperated 
jurist described it, for as long as it took 
him to fire one load a foot too high and the 
other a foot too low. 

Another impudent rascal stepped off a 
clucking 
tantalizingly while the sportsman stood 
tense with gun ready for the rise he in- 
stantly anticipated, walked calmly behind 
a juniper not six feet high and vanished 
utterly. The Sniper, guessing the trick, 
for it was an old one, dashed upon the 
juniper without a second’s delay, but the 
bird had disappeared as mysteriously as if 


said the 


it had stepped into a fairy ring. And al- 
though he knew that the quarry had 
| promptly sailed away on quiet wings, 


keeping the shrub between them, still that 
did not explain how the bird could have 
reached the nearest cover, a hundred yards 
away, in the second or two allowed it. 
That, however, was the only possible 
solution—a common enough ruse, too, 
with these clever birds. 

As the Sniper turned away, meditating 
on the marvelous ingenuity of the grouse, 
the bird roared up behind him from be- 


| neath the juniper, where it had lain all 


| tery, 


during the time he had stood over the 
innocent shrub! The strategist deserved 
a better reward than the load of shot with 
which the ready-handed Sniper smote it 
in full flight and which brought it bounc- 
ing along the close-cropped pasture 
sward with a trail of feathers floating 
after it. 


“T. you'd kept still, you’d have won,” 
the gunner admonished as he smoothed 
the rumpled feathers and pocketed the bird, 
“but I suppose the joke was too good to 
keep, and you just had to let me know 
you'd fooled me.” 

He paused to charge his gun, and en- 
joyed a certain satisfaction in the com- 
plicated process so different from the sim- 
ple act of dropping a cartridge into an 
open breech. Being of reflective disposi- 
tion, he then fell to speculating upon the 


man who originally had owned this 
weapon. 
What delight the owner must have 


taken in the possession and use of his two 
superb bird guns, and what feelings of 
doubt and regret he must have known 
when the stern obligations of patriotism 
compelled him to put these splendid play- 
things away and to arm himself in grim- 
mer fashion! Had he suspected that he 
would never use them again? And in that 
last brief moment, slipping into darkness 
beneath the smoke and roar of his bat- 
had he then a lost and wistful vision 


of these autumn-clad hills and valleys 
glowing in the sunlight and the gray 
grouse waiting for him in the well-remem- 
bered coverts? 

The sound of a gun dismissed the rev- 
erie. A partridge, evidently flushed and 
missed by the jurist, was cutting across 
the ridge, and while he watched it the 
bird tilted on set wings and disappeared 
along the bank in front of him. The 
Sniper marked the spot and went forward, 
stepping softly and with eyes and ears on 
guard to catch the first warning moment. 

It was then that he was suddenly aware 
that he was staring straight into the eyes 
of a splendid buck. The creature had been 
lying among the leaves in a thicket of 
hazel brush and had risen to its feet as 
the Sniper approached, but the gunner had 
seen no motion—the buck seemed abso- 
lutely to materialize out of nothing more 
solid than the golden lights and the tan 
shadows of the thicket. 

“Too far for bird-shot,” thought the 
man. “They’d hurt him, but wouldn't kill 
him. If I move to get one of those balls 
down, he'll run.” 


HE two stood motionless for a half 

minute, while the Sniper’s heart 
pounded in his throat. Then, since it was 
all that he could do, he moved a hand 
cautiously toward his pocket. Instantly the 
deer turned and, swift as light, slipped in- 
to the thicket like a weasel and was gone 
as silently as he had appeared. 

After a breathless minute, the Sniper 
backed quietly away from the spot, care- 
ful lest sound or scent alarm the animal, 
for he was sure the buck had halted again 
at no great distance among the thickets 
that covered the flank of the ridge. A plan 
was already shaped in his mind. When he 
was clear of the thickets, he ran out until 
he could get the Judge’s attention, beck- 
oned him over, and in low tones de- 
scribed what had transpired. 

“Listen, now! He’s still in that ravine; 
and if I work slowly up it from below 
him, he’s sure to skulk along ahead of me 
until he can get into the big woods. He 
won't try to cross the open unless he’s 
scared—he thinks I didn’t see him, or he'd 
have run when I moved, instead of slink- 
ing away. 

“Don’t stop to pull the shot charges 
drop the balls down on top of ’em. It'll 
kick, but that buck is worth it! Now, cut 
wide around and get two or three hun- 
dred yards up the bank and be ready. I'll 
bring. him right past your nose!” 

“You go, and I'll drive him,” the Judge 
offered generously as he slipped the dead- 
ly missiles down the barrels of his gun. 

“No--I’ve shot more deer than you 
have. Don’t argue about it, for Pete’s 
sake! Besides, I know where he is. 
Hurry !” 

The Judge trotted off as directed, mov- 
ing at a faster pace than one would have 
believed his short legs were capable of, 
and the other watched him until he reach- 
ed the ravine and settled himself where he 
evidently had a satisfactory view of the 
hillside below him. 

Then the Sniper began his part of the 
maneuver. Keeping well out, as the Judge 
had done, he moved in the opposite direc- 
tion until he knew that he was well below 
the buck. Then he entered the ravine and 
began a careful stalk. After a long inter- 
val he distinctly heard a faint thump, the 
fretful protest of a deer disturbed but not 
panic-stricken, and knew from this that 
the game was ahead of him and that, so 
far at least, the plot was developing satis- 
factorily. Presently, in proof of this, he 
came upon tracks iarge and unmistakable, 
printed in the loose dirt of a sheep path 
and pointing in the direction desired. After 
a further cautious advance, he thought 
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that the buck must now be nearing the 
Judge’s ambush, and he listened for the 
inevitable shot. 

Slowly now—and the buck would walk 
right out to the Judge, presenting a shot 
that couldn’t be missed. Still no crash 
from the waiting gun. Could the deer have 
detected the trap and slipped quietly out 
of it? The trail still led in the right direc- 
tion. A little farther then, but carefully— 

The Judge’s voice sounding almost in 
his ear made the Sniper jump. 

“You may as well quit playing Daniel 
Boone and come up out of there!” the 
voice said bitterly. 

“Where's the 
friend. 

“Gone,” said the other laconically. He 
sat at the foot of a beech, his gun across 
his knees, and his eyes fixed on some far, 
dreary horizon. 

“Well, what happened?” demanded the 
Sniper exasperated. “Can't you talk? 
Did you see him? Didn't he come out in 
range? Did you have buck fever?” 

“Right there he came,” said his friend 
solemnly, “right along that path—and 
may my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth if I ever saw a bigger one!” 

“Why didn’t you shoot?” 

“Right on his shoulder I held the bead,” 
the Judge continued, but it was apparent 
that the statement was not meant as an 
answer to the other’s question. Indeed, the 
speaker seemed not to have heard the 
query at all. His tones and manner were 
those of a person in a state of hypnosis, 
whose speech and expression are com- 
pelled. “And then I pulled the trigger,” 
he added. ‘ 

“Did it misfire then?” 

“It didn’t go,” said the Judge; “it didn’t 
go, because—because the cap had fallen 
off the nipple.” 

“Ha!” ejaculated the Sniper explo- 
sively. “But you still had your left bar- 


buck?” gasped his 


rel— 

The Judge lifted his stricken counte- 
nance. He visioned the long years yet to 
come when he must still associate with this 
man and endure his loathsome and per- 
sistent conception of humor. In that in- 
stant, temptation assailed him—a quick, 
deft little lie right now would save him 
untold humiliation. But he put the un- 
worthy thought aside in a heroic gesture 
of self-abnegation. 

“O death, where is thy sting?” he de- 
manded. “The d cap fell off that one 


too!” 





CLIFF DWELLERS 
(Continued from page 13) 


Meanwhile Gin had not moved. I 
walked past her into the grass which, I 
found, was thickly interwoven with vines 
and blackberry briers. The cliff at this 
point fell sheer fifty or sixty feet to a 
rock-strewn beach. 

By riow I should have been inured to 
surprises ; nevertheless I was not prepared 
for what happened next. Not one quail, 
but twenty quail boiled into the air. With- 
out hesitation they darted over the edge 
of the cliff and, like so many tiny falcons, 
swooped straight down toward the lacy 
fingers of a collapsed wave. Checking 
themselves suddenly, they cut sharply to 
the left, swung upward, fanned and 
alighted, one by one, along the cliffs. 
Some stopped in tufts of beach grass 
which had roots in innumerable crevices 
and fissures, some in the grass along the 
top. Oh, yes; I did shoot—both barrels, 
in fact—but even as I shot I knew I was 
holding feet, perhaps yards, too high. 

“Did you see that?” I asked the South- 
erner, yelling to make myself heard above 
the noise of the surf. 

“Some of it,” he answered. “This is 
getting better and better. I don’t recall a 
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1 Super-precisioned barrel. 


CALIBERS. SO SPECIAL 
j Accurate beyond belief. 


AND 22 LONG RIFLE 

Regular and High Speed i 2 Hand-finished action, vel- 
j vet-smooth. 

\ 3 Full, comfortable grip. 

Checked Walnut stocks. 

4 Clean, crisp trigger pull. 

5 Checked, non-slipping 

trigger and hammer spur. 


6 Colt type, adjustable tar- 
get sights—either Bead or 
Patridge. 


In every test of accuracy, on 
every range and in every match, 
the Colt Officers’ Model comes 

through with highest possible hon- 

ors. Notarget revolverin America 
has ever taken so many medals. 

It makes champions out of beginners and 

increases the experts’ scores, Everywhere, 

it is recognized as a marvel of precision 
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“Free: 


Every clubhouse 
should have the 
Colt RevolverIn- 
struction Chart. 

Sent free on re- 
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club President 


7 Stippled top of frame. 
Sand-blasted sights. 


8 Perfect balance. 


9 Your choice of 5 different 
barrel lengths in .38 cali- 
ber. (6-inch in .22 cal.) 


or Secretary. 7 : 10 Length overall with 6-inch 
peraccn — America’s Premier Target Arm. barrel, 11% inches. 
Dept. 3 Reasons Why 11 Wei 

ght, 34 ounces for.38 
FS-8 1. Super-Precisioned Barrel. Rified by experts, caliber with 6-inch barrel. 


_—— to a mirror finish, It's the barrel that counts, Just right! 
mooth, Hand-Finished Action. Every 

part fitted by hand, carefully band finished and tested 
for perfect operation. 

3. Full, Comfortable Grip. Gives complete con- 


2. 
12 Flawless Colt manufac. 
ture throughout. 
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Go over the list of features shown at the 
right. Examine the gun as pictuged at the 
left. Then remember — the Officers’ 
Model is the most popular target arm in 
America, the choice of champions in every 
state, the keenest, most accurate revolver 
yet produced! ... Mail the coupon today 
for complete details on this amazing gun. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me, free, complete literature 
describing Colt Fire Arms, giving full de- 
tails, specifications, prices, etc. 
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these Sterlingworth Doubles at an extremely moderate price. Just 
ask your gun dealer to show you one. Other Fox Guns AE Grade, 
$70.00; HE Grade, $72.00; CE Grade, $110.00; and custom built 
models up to $500.00. 
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PEEP SIGHT 





Bolt Action Repeating 
.22 Rifle 


A .22 Rifle that has everything for 
emall game hunting, extermination 
of vermin, and target shooting. Peep 
Sights Hooded ramp front sight 
with three interchangeable inserts; 
receiver rear sight with two inter- 
changeable sighting discs. Adjustable 
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Tubular magazine that holde thirteen 
-22 Long Rifle, fifteen .22 Long, or 
nineteen .22 Short cartridges. 





Famous Stevens Accuracy. 
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J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. E-7, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Savage Arms Corporation 
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more pleasing prospect—forty to fifty 
singles scattered around without so much 
as a bayberry bush to hide behind! How 
about raising that voluntary limit of yours 
to the legal twelve? That will mean four 
birds ray you to get, and three for me— 
seven in all. Certainly these two coveys 
can stand to be reduced that much.” 
“O.K. with me,” I said. I was begin- 
ning to suspect, however, that these quail 


were not the witless innocents they ap 
peared to be. 
In places the marginal grass, overlap 


ping the top edge of the cliff, grew down 
its face for a distance of ten or more feet. 
It was in such a spot that Gin found the 
next bird. She stood with her head much 
lower than her stern, her body nearly 
vertical with respect to the far-away rim 


of the sea, apparently in defiance of the 
laws of gravitation, like a fly on a wall 

Here the slope, though steep, offered 
footing enough to be negotiable. The 
Southerner cautiously eased his way 
down past the pointing dog. He had to 


kick the quail out. A brown flash, it flip 


ped up and over the edge of the cliff, 
which was higher than the Southerner’s 
head, flew low to the ground for a brief 
time, and dipped back into the grass. The 
total flight was under fifteen yards, and 
less than a third of it was within the 


Southerner’s vision. He did not have time 
to shoulder his gun. 

Gin maintained her awkward _ position. 
\ second quail flushed, almost duplicating 
the flight of the first. This time the South 
erner got off the snappiest of snap shots, 
but the miraculous did not happen; he 
did not connect. I registered a miss under 
similar circumstances over the red setter’s 
point, the main difference being that my 
bird flew laterally, instead of upward, and 
quickly vanished around a salient corner 
of rock. The interval between the spring 
ing of the trap and the shot at No. 8 
station in skeet is a long, long wait when 
compared to the split-second opportunity 
these quail were giving us. 


iA DETAILED account of our fail- 
ures would make monotonous read 
ing. We witnessed points galore; when 


Gin did not have a bird, the red setter did, 
and frequently both had game at the same 


moment. Most of the quail employed a 
scarcely varying technique—an abrupt 
rise, a short fast flight, a quick dip out of 


ight. Every now and then, however, one 
would dart downward and swing low over 


the surf, presenting a possible shot as far 
as the time element was concerned, but 
neither the Southerner nor I, it seemed, 


could point a gun skilfully enough to cen- 
ter a target pitching toward a rolling 
wave 

We did have temporary encouragement. 
The Southerner, actually shooting from 
the hip, managed to drop a bird. It rolled 
and slithered down the face of the cliff, 
coming to rest among the rocks at the 
base. Gin scrambled down to retrieve, 
but instead of immediately picking up the 
dead bird, which was in plain view, she 
came to a point. In time I arrived at her 
side. Flushing from behind a large boul- 
der, a quail rocketed high into the air. 
It was an easy shot, and I made it 

That flash in the pan over with, we 
lapsed hack into the old routine of flush 
and miss, flush and miss. I was beginning 
to think that this game would go on until 
halted by darkness—as a matter of fact, 


only a sliver of sun now showed in the 
west, and the ocean had taken on a 
metallic cast—when I found myself with 
out shel Is. 


“That ends it for me,” I said. 

“I've a few left, three or four,” said the 
Southerner, “but I'm ready to call quits. 
These quail have earned the ee a 
rest.” As an afterthought he added, “Not 
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that they are really in any great danger.” 
On our way back to the car we worried 
over what we were to do with the Irish 
setter. All we could do, we decided, would 
be to stop at the farmhouses along the 
road and make inquiries. But Mike him- 
self solved the prob lem, or rather he re- 
lieved us of the necessity of solving it. 
We held the car door open and invited 
him to jump in. He hesitated a moment, 
then turned on his heels and, ignoring our 
calls, ran off into the gathering dusk. 

“T have a confession to make,” said the 
Southerner. “I’ve been entertaining the 
secret hope that a considerable amount of 
honest effort would fail to reveal the old 
boy’s owner. You I wanted to keep 
him. He's a good gun dog, but that’s not 
my only reason for wi inting him. He'd 
come in handy six months from now when 
I doubt my own memory, as a reminder 
that this afternoon of somewhat incredible 
adventure really happened.” 


see, 


MAN-EATING COUGARS? 
(Continued from page 25) 

of the trail or on a near-by log, regardless 
of the diggings and with no attempt at 
concealment. Incidentally, the droppings 
cannot be mistaken for those of any other 
animal because they consist mainly of 
deer hair and fragments of bone. It is my 
conclusion that the —- holes are 
dug for the purpose of leaving a scent. 

There are other 2 the left by the cougar 
in his travels through the woods. Now 
and then one finds the mute evidence of 
his kills, and less frequently a small tree 
bears witness to the fact that he has ex- 
ercised his claws, Just as your house cat 
sharpens his hooks on the kitchen table 
leg. 

In hunting cougar, the first essential is 
a good dog or two. Still-hunting will re 
duce your weight, put steel in your leg 
muscles and develop your wind, but. it 
will not result in any appreciable diminu- 
tion of the cougar population. As the 
dense brush and heavy timber in western 
Oregon preclude the use of a saddle pony, 
hunting ts strictly a shanks’-mare propos!- 
tion. For that reason, another main essen 
tial is a pair of well-broken-in calked 
boots. Nothing else fills the bill, no 
other form of footwear affords the secure 
footing that calks do in this country. To 
venture out shod in a different manner is 
simply inviting a succession of nasty 
tumbles, if not serious injury. 

There is no set rule in seeking out the 
hig cat. Inasmuch as he is a regular will- 
o'-the-wisp of the forest, one looks for 
him at first in the likely places, then in 
the unlikely ones. In the spring and early 
summer an excellent place to prospect is 


as 


the immediate district in which a herd of 
elk is known to live. For that maiter, 
such a location is always worth a try, as 
there usually is a lion hanging around 


wherever elk or deer congregate. 
During the warm months of summer 
and early fall, the deer population moves 


out of the heavy green timber into the 
burned or logged areas where browse 1s 
bountiful and where the fawns get. the 


benefit of the sunlight so necessary to their 

sturdy growth. The does and fawns will 
he found high up on the sunny 
these ridges, and there also will be found 
the cougar. At this time and up to the be 
ginning of the rut, the bucks remain in 
the dense patches of salmon-berry, alder 
and vine-maple which choke the bottoms 
of the ravines at the foot of the ridges, 
and for that reason suffer less than the 
does and fawns from the ravages of the 
bie cats. 

The cougar is capable of great speed 
for a short distance, but has neither the 
wind nor the stamina to stay ahead of a 
determined and experienced pair of dogs 
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for more than a half hour after being 
jumped. A fifteen-minute chase will gen 
erally wind him, after which he'll either 
tree or come to bay. Occasionally a lion 
will give the dogs quite a run in a locality 
that favors him, such as the jackstraw 
jumble of a blow-down or burn. Here he 
will run the fallen trees and snags, bound- 
ing from one to another, and the pursuing 
dogs who have neither his jumping ability 
nor sure-footedness on this kind of going 
will be left far behind, wallowing in the 
blackberry vines and salal-berry bushes 
which form a tangled mat between the 
fallen trees. 

The best time to hunt cougar in west- 
ern Oregon is in the late spring, summer 
and early fall, as the heavy rains during 
the rest of the year make woods travel 

i decidedly uncomfortable pastime. Dur 
ing the summer the vast fir forests are at 
their majestic best, the weather is all any 
one could wish for, and woods roaming 
is a delight. There is an absence of in- 
sect pests, so often the bane of sports 
men in other places, and what is better 
still, no poisonous snakes. 

There is only one ever-present menace 
in the Oregon woods, but it doesn’t hap 
pen to be an animal, nor anything the 
average person would ever think of. I’m 
referring here to what the loggers call, 
in their grimly humorous manner, a 
“widow-maker.” This is nothing more 
than a toppling snag, a falling limb or a 
large fragment of bark which drops from 
high above and kills you very neatly. 

The “ominous crackling in the bushes,” 
so popular with cougar story tellers, 
evokes little more than idle curiosity from 
a woodsman in the heavy timber, unless 
perchance he is hunting; but the least 
suspicious crack or swish from overhead 
galvanizes him into instantaneous action. 
I-xperience has taught him that something 
is falling, and that it might be both un 
fortunate and messy to be under that 
something when it hits. 

Woodsmen familiar with the cougar 
and his habits readily admit that a cougar 
might trail you in the woods. That doesn’t 
mean, however, that you are in danger of 
being torn limb from limb and devoured 
All that it indicates is curiosity on the 
part of the animal (foxes and coyotes have 
been known to do the same thing). 

Whenever some brother draws the long 
how about his hairbreadth escape from a 
lion “attack,” you are entirely safe in 
placing his name with other famed liars 
of history. The cougar will not molest 
vou unless you trap, wound or 
him, and then he is liable to be very, 
nasty, 


very 


THE LAST POINT 
(Continued from page 19) 


ther, we talked with Vilhjalmur Stefans 
son. Because of his knowledge of below 
zero temperatures, we felt that the famous 
arctic explorer would perhaps be_ best 
qualified to state whether or not an ani 
mal could freeze to death and remain on 
its feet. 

Stefansson called attention to the fact 
that a few years ago the Sunday roto- 
gravures showed a wolf pack attacking a 
man who was defending himself with 
something like a clubbed rifle. On tracing 
down the picture, Stefansson found that 
the wolves had been previously killed, had 
frozen lying on their sides, and had then 
heen stuck up in the snow. The attitudes 
of some of them were realistic, as if in 
true postures of attack. 

Also, Stefansson considered what might 
be called the physiology of freezing. If the 
dog was standing six inches deep in soft 
snow, the said snow, filled with air cham- 
bers, would be one of the best of known 


insulators and as good for keeping the 


corner 


1934 


dog’s legs warm as a wrapping of eider- 
down or fluffy wool. Under those condi- 
tions, parts of the dog out of the snow 


would freeze before the lower joints of | 


his legs, and death or the weakening pre- 
ceding death would produce a collapse of 
the animal. 

Stefansson has never found anything to 
confirm the view that when you get cold 
you get sleepy. In a New York winter, 
when his windows are open and his blan- 
kets inadequate, he awakes shivering and 
closes the window. Frequently he has lain 
down to sleep at various sub-zero tem- 
peratures out of doors in the arctic and 
has always found the reaction to cold 
there the same as in New York—you be- 
gin shivering, you awake, and you stir 
around again till your blood is in circula- 
tion before there is the next tendency to 
sleep. Presumably like physiological re- 
actions would hold for a dog. 

The affidavits printed below complete 
the story. Did this dog point a covey of 
birds and freeze to death on point? 


January 21 
Dear Mr. Whitehead: 

With reference to your letter regarding 
the English setter. 

When I saw it on January 5, it had been 
raining the previous evening and during 
that morning, causing the head to drop. 
But it was standing on the bank near 
Sugartown Road. 

He was very beautiful, with the snow 
serving as a pedestal for him to stand 
upon, 

Sincerely, 
Dorotuy 


PEOPLES 


his is to certify that I saw the English 
setter dog frozen in the snow in a field 
near Sugartown Road in Devon, Pennsyl- 
vania, on January 4, 1934. 

The dog was st inding erect, with his 
head and tail in the air, with snow all 
around him—with one foot drawn up in 
the position as a point. 

CHESTER SCARTOZZ1 
Devon, Pa. 
State of Pennsylvania \ss 
County of Chester 

"Sw rn and < e to before me, a Notary 
Public, residing in Devon, Pennsylvania. Per- 
sonally appeared before me the above-named 
Chester Scartozzi in person. 


Joun V. Rosato 


Notary Public 
Commission expires 3/9/35 


This is to certify that I saw the English 
setter dog frozen in the snow in a field 
near Sugartown Road in Devon, Pennsyl- 
vania, on January 4, 1934. 

The dog was standing erect, 
head and tail in the air, 
around him—with one 
up, the 


with his 
with snow all 
front foot drawn 
position as on point. 
FRANK L. TRETE 
Devon, Pa. 
State of Pennsylvania | 
County of Chester ‘ 
Sworn and subscribed to before me, a Notary 
Public residing in Devon, Pennsylvania. Person 
ally appeared before me the above-named Frank 
I Irete. 


SS. 


Joun V. 


Rosato 
Notary Public 


Commission expires 3/9/35 


Wayne, Penna. 
January 15, or ye 

This is to certify the photograph of < 
dog frozen in the snow was made by me 
in the early part of January, 1934, on 
Sugartown Road, south of Devon, Penn- 
sylvania. To the best of my knowledge the 
animal had not been moved or handled 
from the time it died until I made the 

photograph. 

Cuaries M, CLarK 
Sworn and sub — to before me this 15th 


day of January, 19 


Crartes M. Davis 
Notary Public 


Commission expires March 6, 1935 
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SKEIN 


#EG.y.8. Par. Orr 


Bucky 


TRACE MARA 


A few years ago this new and handsome Buck 
Skein would have sold for $10. Months ago, 
when raw materials touched their lowest prices, 
this miracle became a reality—the new Buck Skein 
is here in all its glory—at $4.50. 


Under a magnifying glass you would see that 
Buck Skein is now constructed like talons of steel, 
interlocking in a vise-like grip. Neither the claws 
of rough wear nor the fangs of winter make the 
slightest impression on Buck Skein’s velvety sur- 
face. This is no idle boast—I back it up with a— 


LIFE-TIME GUARANTEE 


Wear Buck Skein hard. Wash it. Rub it. Scrub it. 
Maul it. Not a fibre gives ’way. It will not shrink. 
It won't fade. It won't do anything but act as hand- 
some as it really is. 


The Jacket pictured above, the “Cossack,” has a 
self-bottom band for extra wear; adjustable hip- 
straps and buckle; slashed pockets cut extra deep 
and full. The Jacket pictured below is the same in 
every respect except it is made with the genuine 
Talon Slide Fastener. Note particularly the double 
button cuff, adjustable to keep cold winds from 
blowing up your arms. My new shade I call “Honey 
Brown” because it’s a honey; it’s a deep tobacco 
brown that does not show dirt 
easily. The Jacket also comes 
in “Arctic Blue,” a rich deep 
popular Navy. 


Seeyour dealer without delay. 
Lose no time because these 
low prices will not last. Good 
stores sell Buck Skeins. But if 
your dealer is all sold out, 
then mail me the coupon, be- 
low, enclose your check or 
money order, and I'll send 
your new Buck Skein quick 

i’ —and prepay all carrying 
With Slide Fastener charges myself. 


Buel’ Sti, Se 


©, LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. C11, New York City 
See that I get my new Buck Skein Jacket in 
the style and color checked. (Check here) 
Cossack Jacket (See large picture) $4.50 [1] 
Cossack Jacket with the Talon 
Slide Fastener (Small picture) $5.50 [) 
Jacket Colors: Brown [] or Navy [) 
Give neck band or chest size 
Here’s my check [) or money order [] 





Name 


Address 
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for HUNTING and 


FIELD SHOOTING 


USE 


MARBLES 
Flexible Rear 
Sight 


Easily adjustable—able to 
hard knocks and with 

b— 2 visual ty a good 
sight should have. Only 
Marble’s Flexible Rear 
Sight has the coil spring 
that returns it to shooting 
sition when struck. Can 


pe selded down when not 
HUNTING 


~ MARBLE SIGHTS 


No matter what shape, size or type of punting 
or field — you need, Marble's make it to 
t every modern weapon. 






model of gun 








Sporting Standard Front Sight. 
Leaf Sight, Fiat Top 1/16 or 3/32 in. i. or 
No. 69%. Price, $1.50 Gold Beads. Price, $1.00 





FREE! 


You will want our 
free 32 - page booklet 
on Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 
Knives, Axes, Sighta, 





Sheard Gold Bead 





Cleaning Implements, 
Com mpasses, etc. Dor Sight. Price, $1.50 
ens of useful items for Marble’s Products are 
“wiite teaayt | Sasksiatoan 
et or ma on re- 
-— ceipt of price. (A-89) 








MARBLE ARMS & MFG. cousrany 


625 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich 












Has a RIFLED 


rel 


Crosman 


SILENT 


LOW COST 
AMMUNITION 


.22 Rifle 


Capable of hair-splitting accuracy. 
Shoots .22 cal. pells silently, pow- 


erfully, with no recoil, using the 
terrific force of compressed air. 
Power instantly adjustable—rifle 
may be used in living room. Per- 
fectly balanced, man size (weighs 
6 lbs.). Marvelous for target, 
small game. Only real air rifle 


ADJUSTABLE 
POWER 


PEEP 
SIGHTS 
Single and 20 shot repeater models. 


booklet containing important target and game 
FREE shooting facts. Also free Crosman catalogue— 
or ask your dealer. 

CROSMAN ARMS CO. 402 St. Paul St. 


TARGET 


BULL’S-EY PISTOL 


For practice shooting. Guaranteed to hit a 
housefly at 10 feet. Shoots No. 6 shot. Does 
not break windows. Magazine holds 60—Loais 
automatically. Marksmen of the highest order 
use them for practice and pleasure. Set in- 
cludes bull’s-eye stamp, bird targets and 


extra ammunition 
Ask your dealer first $2.50 prepaid 


BULLS-EYE PISTOL MFG. CO 


Rochester, N. Y. 















Box 484 Rawlins, Wyo. 
“Brilliant Search Light” 
For Hunting, Trapping, 


Camping, etc. Will burn 
continuously for years, at 
%c an hour, by simply 
adding water and carbide. 
Large volume of light. 
30-year reputation. 

Send for Free Circular 
Selitiens ind Light Mfg. Co. 
Dearborn St. 

Dest. th Chicago, tI. 










long rifle, hi-speed and regular. Heavy 
barrel, small bore. A target pistol built 
by gun experts. Guaranteed. Also made 
with 4%” barrel. Send for folder. 


High Standard Mfg. Co., 165 East St., New Haven, Conn. 





| pair of canvasbacks shot by, 
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THE POND IN THE DEEP SWAMP 
(Continued from page 18) 


The pintails seemed reassured. They 
made a preliminary circle of the lagoon, 
lowering as they did so. Now they were 
just above the tips of the trees and im- 
mediately above me. I decided to wait no 
longer. I heard the charge smack loudly 
on the plumage of the leading hen. She 
came down, end over end. The other 
two were quick to put the top of a tupelo 
in the way of the second charge. 

In quick succession several flocks of 
mallards appeared. They seemed wary; 
they must have heard the gunfire. I had 
several shots, but took only one duck, 
and my temper, when the barrage was 
over, was not of the best. I sat down to 
calm myself, and after some calculation, 
based on the height of the surrounding 
trees, I realized that I had been shoot- 
ing at a range of fifty yards—too much 
for my open-bored right barrel and per- 
haps a trifle more than ample for my 
full-choke barrel. 

The following quarter hour was dull. 
Some bluewings came in and landed on 
the lagoon, but I did not want them. A 
high above 
The unprofitable period was ended 





me. 


| by the abrupt appearance of a mallard 





drake. He stayed well away from me 
in landing, and I saw my shot fall short 
of him as he set his wings to alight. 
Almost immediately thereafter another 
of those high canvasbacks came over, 
flying fast. I arose in some fury and 
smacked a charge of sixes across its star- 
board quarter. Down it whirled, stone- 
dead, to the accompaniment of my jubilant 
whoop. 

Abruptly the shooting ceased. I got out 
of my blind and collected the birds—nine 


| of them. The day was hot. I drew them 





made in America—no duty to pay. | 
| draw them regardless of the time. 





at once, plucked the feathers away from 
the vent and from the incision I had 
made, and rubbed their interiors with 
salt. The canvasback I plucked entirely, 
intending to broil it when the flight ceased. 
As many shooting men have discovered, 
a freshly killed canvasback is tender and 
delicious. But if it is not eaten soon after 
being shot, it should be hung for days, 
weather permitting, as it toughens be- 
fore it grows tender. 

When I got back into my blind again, 
the time was exactly one o’clock. Ducks 
rarely move in the heat of the day, 
though this isolated lagoon seemed to 
i For 
half an hour I maintained a watch, and 
then decided to broil my bird. I quickly 
made a fire of dead oak branches, some 
distance from the water’s edge. Using a 
cleft green sapling as a broiler, I split 
my duck down the back and wedged it 
in the cleft. I had brought a little bacon 
for just such an opportunity, and I skew- 
ered this on the breast. 


: was not long before the duck drew 
color from those glowing hardwood 
coals and began to release the most ap- 
petizing fragrance. My appetite was thor- 
oughly intrigued; and when a wedge of 
mallards passed over, saw me and sheered 
wildly away, I did no more than give them 
a parting wave of the hand. 

I ate leisurely and with vast enjoyment 
in the shade of a live-oak, and was cheered 
further by the sight of another flock of 
mallards dropping into the lagoon. The 
woodland was drowsy now. Insects droned 
by on lazy wing; the birds in live-oak and 
shrubbery were silent. When they flew, 
their flights were short and dipping. I 
felt somnolent myself and lazed a while 
after finishing my excellent luncheon. I 
like these lazy periods in which one has 
time to savor the deep joy of complete 
indolence. 


Stretched out there, I thought lazily 
of the turmoil of the great city: the un- 
ceasing flow of traffic, the roar of the 
elevated, the ant-like industry of the peo- 
ple. All of this seemed infinitely remote 
as I gazed through the branches at the 
sky. That I would be part of it again 
soon I did not resent. These vacations 
of ours are the sweeter, perhaps, for their 
briefness. 

The mallards on the lagoon merely 
moved to the far end and did not flush 
when I went back to my blind. So much 
the better; there would be less hesitancy 
on the part of the next flock to drop in. 
Presently a wedge of pintails shot through 
the opening in the trees and circled di- 
rectly in front of my blind, not more 
than fifteen yards away. This time | 
dropped a pair, right and left. 

A lone teal was my next visitor—a 
greenwing—and he stayed to swell my 
game bag. He was followed by a large 
flock of mallards which responded to 
my salute of both barreis with derisive 





CrEane day and all the 
thrills that go with it! Read 
“IN A SINK-BOX ON CUR- 
RITUCK,” in the next issue. 











dips of their wings as they took them- 
selves off. They were well up, which, by 
the way, is not offered as an alibi. My 
shooting this entire day was abominable. 

A few minutes later another pair of 
mallards dropped in on the far end of the 
lagoon. They were extremely large birds, 
those two hens, and as fat as_ butter. 
Probably they had been extra fortunate 
in their choice of feeding grounds. I 
bent covetous eyes on them, but saw no 
way of adding them to my bag. 

Like great bumblebees a flock of blue- 
winged teal curved in. I let them pass. 
Another hen canvasback made the circle 
of the pond, just out of range. She finally 
went on. The feeding ground was evident- 
ly not to her liking. 

I had now, not counting the canvasback 
I had broiled for lunch, eleven ducks. 
One more would be sufficient. The op- 
portunity to complete my bag, however, 
was rather long in coming. A summer 
mallard, or dusky duck (Southern black 
duck), came abruptly out of the sky, 
but I recognized it in time. I held my fire 
for better game. These ducks have not 
the flavor of their cousins, the true mal- 
_— nor do they seem to be nearly as 
at. 

I saw with surprise that the time was 
nearly two-thirty. I had determined to go 
on to the Duplantiers; I figured that less 
than two miles lay before me. Not know- 
ing the nature of the terrain, I felt that 
I dare not stay much longer beside this 
fascinating lagoon. Yet I did want that 
other duck; I was reluctant to tear my- 
self away. 

Without warning a flock of nine mal- 
lards dived into the opening, effectually 
ending my debate with myself. They saw 
me, but not until they were well down. 
Then they flared skyward with a speed 
that I could only consider as being abso- 
lutely incredible. I missed completely with 
my first barrel, but before the laggard 
drake of the flock was out of range I 
swung on him and gave him the contents 
of the choke barrel. Down he came, plump 
into a crotch of a small cypress, where 
he stuck, stone-dead ! 

The bird was wedged in very firmly, 
I thought—so firmly that it would have 
been useless to attempt to dislodge him 
with a charge of shot. There seemed to 
be nothing to do save climb the tree. I 
realized that time was slipping along all 
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Scores Head 


Bulls-Eye! 


| pee aay teinforcements ... right in the spots that 
get the most punishment . . . that’s what makes 
Red Head Hunting Clothes ““bone-dry’”’! An exclusive 
Red Head feature. Causes no undue sweating because 
there is plenty of ventilation. No. G7R “bone-dry” 
coat $6.50. No. GPER “bone-dry” breeches (elastic 
bottom) or No. GLPR (lace bottom), 
$5.00. All numbers made from good 
old water-proofed Red Head duck. 
Ask your dealer or write us. 

FREE Other Red Head hits: wool ‘‘bone- 


dry’’ hunting clothes, gun cases and 
FOLDER covers, etc. Send for free folder. 


| RED HEAD BRAND CoO. 
| 929 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


NASH 
BUCKINGHAMS 


DE SHOOTINEST GENT’MAN 


And other stories of sport in the South- 
land, by America’s famous quail and 
duck shot. A book of laughter and tears 
and gripping excitement, to be read and 
re-read. 

950 numbered copies, $7.50 each 


The Derrydale Press, 127 E. 34St.N.Y.C. 











Now! 20-POWER TELESCOPE 
* AND SPOTTING SCOPE 


Just try this glass! You'll wonder how you = 
12-50 


ever got along without it. Pulls target up 
close, shows every bullet mark with razor 

harpness. Identifies people miles away on 
land or water. Wonderful for motoring, 
yachting, camping, hunting, outdoor sports. Unusually 
wide field of view. Lifetime construction, Smooth 


acting, quick-focusing. At dealers or direct, postpaid 
mly $12.50. Money-back guarantee. Order now 

FREE CATALOG—shows models from 6-power at $2.50 to 45 
power at $47.50. Wr today. 


Wollensak Opticalc ig 918 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The finest in firearms. Sold 
P only through authorized Browning 
dealers. Write for free literature on 
the’’Browning Special” Automatic 
Shotgun and then see your dealer. 
BROWNING ARMS CO, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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more are comin’ up; the Government owns 
a half million acres there now, and the 
plan calls for a blockin’ up until they'll 
have about two and a quarter million acres. 
I'd say Missouri was just about sittin’ on 
the world so far as their turkey problem 
goes.” 

He rapped out his pipe and shifted slow- 
ly in his chair. 

“So far, so good. It looks like we knew 
what ought to be done to step up the 
turkey population. It looks like a way was 
openin’ to have a chance to show what 
can be done on millions of public acres. 
But nobody will be sure they’re right for 
quite a spell, and because why? Because 
not enough is known about wild turkey. 

“Once I asked a man from the Biologi- 
cal Survey who, if anybody, had the low- 
down on turkeys—who knew most about 
‘em. He told me that this Mr. Herbert 
Stoddard knows as much about turkey as 
he does about quail, and that’s a terrible 
as you'll realize if you ever looked at 
his big book on quail. Mr. Stoddard has 
done a lot with turkey management down 
but when he starts off 


talkin’ turkey, the first thing he says is 


| that any plan for helpin’ turkey out is 


handicapped by a lack of information on 
‘em. Nobody has dug into the turkey’s 
life history far enough to give us the dope 
we should have to be sure of ourselves. 
We know, though, that somethin’ can be 
done—that a good lot has already been 
done. But maybe, if we knew a little more, 
it could be done a lot quicker and surer 
and safer.’ 

The Old Warden rose and began but- 
toning his coat, courteously refusing in- 
vitations to stay the night. 

“Just don’t forget the grouse stomachs, 
boys,” he said. “As in the case of the 
turkey, we don’t know enough about any 
of our wild things. It’s the biggest handi- 
cap in the makin’ of better fishin’ and 
huntin’. For folks as smart as we are in 
plenty of things, I sometimes think we’re 
just dumb beyond excuse for not shakin’ 
a leg and finding out about this and that 
before the pinch was felt.” 


THE NEW CHAMP! 

35) 

ped up to shoot off the 97 tie with her 
three male competitors there was more 
interest than I have ever seen in any other 
shoot-off for anything less than the top 
title. The prettiest thing about it was that 
Mrs. Hall came through to top those tied 
at 97. At the end of the first shoot-off 
string of 25, Mrs. Hall and Shoemaker 
were still tied—and Elliott was tied with 
Walter Beaver. When the lady from Mis- 
souri stepped back with Shoem: iker for an 
added string of 25, she won “going away. 

One little incident gave the gallery a 
treat. With five birds still to go, Mrs. Hall 
led the Texan by three birds. As a matter 
of fact, she broke them all—but she only 
needed to break two out of the five for an- 
When she had broken three 
straight, “school was out’”—the match was 
over. Mrs. Hall took her first long breath 
—which was so manifest that the gallery 
broke out in spontaneous applause. As a 
fellow next to me said, “By golly, I believe 
she was holding her breath all that time !” 
It did have that appearance. If that were 
the case, this might be a tip to other aspir- 
ing shooters. 

Maybe it isn’t fair to say so much about 
the shoot-off for the 97 ties prior to men- 
tioning the shoot-off for the actual title. It 
isn’t just a matter of chivalry, however. 
Mrs. Hail actually did steal the show, so 
far as the gallery was concerned. If that 
weren't true already, it was certainly the 
case when, in the shoot-off, she topped 
Walter Beaver, last year’s winner of the 


(Continued from page 
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Grand American and this year’s Pennsyl- 
vania State Champion. 

There is something thrilling about being 
privileged to witness any event of national 
importance—history in the making. The 
very staging of the title shoot-off fills one 
with awe and ex xpectation. Hurriedly 
there is a sweeping away of empty shells 


from the various yardage stands. The air 
seemed charged with electricity as the 


announcer raised a big megaphone to ad- 
dress the gallery: “L adies and gentlemen, 
you will now witness the shoot-off for the 


Grand American Handicap Champion- 
ship.” 

The names of Dana and Pace were 
called—and Mr. Dana was first to come 





forward. Photographers snapped him from 
all angles. Movie cameras clicked. Then 
Mr. Pace came forward, and was photo- 
graphed shaking hands with his rival. 

Mr. Pace appeared the calmer of the 
two. He was handicapped at 19 yards, 
while Dana shot from 17. They took their 
stands and were off, both shooting nicely. 
Dana was nervous, but his aim was good, 
The day was hot, and between each shot 
he carefully wiped his hands. He ran his 
first 16 straight, missing the 17th, but fin- 
ishing with 24 x 25, Pace, although ap- 
parently the cooler and more collected ol 
the two, lost his seventh bird and then the 
12th, thus losing the Championship shoot- 
off by one bird. For a dark horse to win 
this title is becoming quite a habit. That 
in itself helps to keep uncertainty high. 

Lawrence George Dana, winner of the 
35th Grand American Handicap, is fifty- 

eight years old, and is in the oil business 
at Derrick City, Pennsylvania. This is the 
first Grand American he has ever attend- 
ed. His shooting average has been 83 x 
100. The only other event in which he 
competed during this tournament was the 
Preliminary Handi¢ap the day before the 
Grand, and in that event his score was 93. 
He has been shooting at the traps for ten 
years, and his score of 98 x 100 in the 
Grand American is his finest record to 
date. Only once before has he ever shot 
that well, and then he tied it from 16 yards. 
He shot from a yard farther back than 
that to win the Grand American. 

The Grand American Handicap Tour- 
nament, a week of shooting, involves so 
many special events that it is practically 
an impossibility to cover them all in a 
general story. Among the high-light fea- 
tures should be mentioned the fact that the 
Ladies’ Amateur Clay Target Champion- 
ship of North America went to Mrs. John 
Sanders of Keyser, West Virginia. To win 
she was forced to beat Mrs. Don MeClain 
of Atlanta, Georgia, in a shoot-off. 

The Amateur Clay Target Champion- 
ship of North America was won by Walter 





OU rifle shooters who don’t 

all hit where you aim will like 
“ALL BULL AND A YARD 
WIDE,” by R. M. Nichols. 
Watch for it next month. It will 
tell you how to smack ’em. 











Beaver. The Junior title was won by John 
S. Dick, Jr., of Minneapolis, and the Sub- 
Junior title by Homer Clark, Jr., of Alton, 
Illinois. The Husband and Wife Event 
was won by Mr. and Mrs. John Sanders. 
The wife in this case had a good deal to 
do with the win, breaking 191 x 200 to 
her husband’s 189. 

The Champion of Champions Event was 
captured by Mark Arie of Champaign, 
Illinois, with 197 x 200. John Tabor, 
Union City, Oklahoma, took the Veterans’ 
Championship, open only to gunners from 
seventy years upward. John Jahn of Spirit 
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insyl- Lake, Iowa, won the Professional Clay 
: Target Championship of North America, 
being after shooting off a tie with Clyde Mitchell | 
tional | of Milwaukee. Mark Arie won the Doubles 
The | Championship, his second title of the week. 
Is one H. H. Holbrook, a banker from Sorento, i 
riedly Illinois, won the Preliminary Handicap 4 
shells after a shoot-off involving fifty extra tar- | 
le air | gets. ’ ; 
s the | When it comes right down to the actual i 
o ad- fact of who did the best shooting day in i 
emen and day out for the entire week, the palm 
r the z goes by a wide margin to Joe Heistand of 
ipion- Hillsboro, Ohio, who has come to be re- 
ferred to as the “Ohio Flash” and ranks 
were today as one of the most dangerous artists 
come with a shotgun living in this or any other 
from land. His high over-all total from August 
Then {| 27 to August 31 inclusive was by a} 
shoto- greater margin than any other gunner who | 
al. ever led the field. If consistency is indeed 
vf the the “jewel” as claimed, then perhaps Joe eC 
vards. Heistand’s record is the proudest of all. 
. their : I find myself wondering if, as, or when 
ticely. a woman may win the Grand American. 
good. One boy has done it. No woman has ever 
: shot come so close as Mrs. Hall did this year. O ul 
a his Had she “cracked” in that shoot-off, I 
+ £n- might have felt that women are still too 
h ap- far away from what might be called com- 
ed of petitive experience—or perhaps competi- 
n the tive stamina—to stand the pace. But the 
‘hoot- way Mrs. Hall came through in her shoot- | . 
artes off leads me to wonder if this may not con- 
That stitute a warning of the fair sex that some 
high. day a woman will win. One never can When you're out after wild fowl or four-footed game, 
€ the t tell. But certainly in this instance, a mere you need plenty of protection against the cold. But you 
Efie. man won it, but a lady stole the show. d A : = if 4 d 
bel 0 not enjoy being all bundled up, or feeling as if you ha 
a THE GOOD OLD DAYS the seven year itch. And that’s why you'll like Duofold! 
ce (Continued from page 27) Duofold is the on/y underwear made of a fabric knitted 
ch he just as favorable for the raising of water- in two thin separate layers. The outer layer contains wool 
is the fowl as. yong — It is not hard combined with cotton, rayon, or silk. The inner layer, 
wl Se eee a next the skin, is all soft cotton. You have all the incom- 
os te not only along the Platte but all over parable warmth and —— of wool—but it can’t 
the the country if sportsmen will follow the touch you! It can’t itch or irritate. 
ab te example set by these Nebraskans—es- , : 
- shot tablishing small refuges wherever pos- This is the one fabric that can be made light in weight for unre- 
aia. sible, and working for the establishment | stricted freedom of action, yet warm and comfortable in the face 
hots of larger breeding areas by the Federal of long exposure to biting cold and dampness, Just ¢ry a few suits. 
f Government. You'll find it édea/. Ask your dealer for Styles 724 or 671, avail- 
— Hunting geese out of a pit was a new able in union suits and two-piece garments. They are recom- 
eae experience to me, and I was_ interested | mended for outdoor sports. 
Soally not only in the construction of the blind 
ns itself but in the manner in which the de- nents CY 
y= > coys were set to make them effective. | DUOFOLD, Inc., Dept. C-2,Mohawk, N.Y. 
at the his pit was a work of art. Bill had dug | Please send sample of Duofold fabric, and 
olet pits before. ’ : | description of garments, 
Fohe Our blind was about four feet wide | wo O 
ile - about ag oy! — a ~— | BE. sccnendasnesenenanipneneeniaemaambeds 
c1.: ront to rear. le front halt of the pit} U d ’ 
Clain was three feet deep, the rear half ile n erwear DIE <6i2.i.sssacakencdshaadtsutieeianemhne 
a twenty inches. When we sat in the pit, Be cna. 5 ae ee eis a... 
] : only our heads showed above the ground, | 
Valter and there was ample room for our feet 
ay and shell boxes. - ——_———_— = = 
Our bodies completely filled up the 
n’t hole when we leaned forward; therefore Th Ne. MOS/BERG G 
ke geese flying straight over would not be Y ew uns 
D frightened by seeing a hole yawning up $11.95 
ls. at them. The dirt taken from the pit 
ill was scattered some distance away; then | Model 44 
around the edge was a fringe of green a 
rye sod, which gave us additional cover. | 
= From fifty yards, gunners leaning for- 
lohn ward could not be detected. | 
Sub- ; _The decoys were placed in front of the 
* sol pit up-wind. As all birds light against the | | 
Rema wind, decoying fowl would pass over more : 
a ta the pit to the decoys. This not only gave ; 
ae = a chance to drive the shot in with the Three rifles now available with the ee foe. 
00 to t Bill cose ” ey em, wat, rs a ey sia sineiively BPECIAL [ce lore-ent,, designed in accordance with the 
4 ihe ee y gave us two] stdck-. aus seds ee + 56. suggestions and specifications of expert shooters and authori- 
e shots at a flock. It is the nature of geese ye ine extedas pes: Boy ties, snugly and properly fits the hand, and thereby aids in 
. — to flare into the wind and back away, pe he at sae soca Kes ale better scores. MOSSBERG also offers you yt ee age 
ier and no pretier target could be imagined | wagers tarEain to ae iy 1060 20 gauge gue tine oe course Pee 
re i than a big goose backing out over a blind. | section singleshot. 26” full choke proof-tssteg catalog of all numbers on request. 
-rans 4 The Cle -ovs were he: H rery | MODEL 85—Double locking 20 gauge bolt 
from Prin hata } ‘ann boas tested bes ascsssrsssnvcesscssscss, 8008 0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC., 213 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 
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OUT with 


Gun Bore 





Leading 
Quick with 


HOPPE’S 





No. 9 


Use the sure and easy method. Keep 
your rifle, shotgun, side arm bores all 
smooth, bright, clean, accurate. Swab 


with Hoppe’s No. 9. Removes leading, 

metal fouling, rust-collecting residue— 

PREVENTS RUST! 
HOPPE'’S Lubricating OIL 
good for keeping every gun 
free and smooth, Also 
and protect exposed sur- 
Pure. Penetrating. Long 
n't gum, 


is equally 
action working 
fine to polish 
faces. Light 
lasting. H’ 


HOPPE’S Gun Cleaning PACK 
verything you need to clean 
your gun—Hoppe’s No. 9 
Hoppe’s Oil—Hoppe’s Gun Grease (to 
protect gun inside and out when laid 
tway) Cleaning Patches — Hoppe’s 
Gun Cleaning Guide. Complete in handy 
carton, $1 at your dealer’s, 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Ine. 


2310 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Trial Bottle No. 9 by mail, 10c. Trial 
can Oil, 15¢. Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 


Shoot with 


contains ¢ 
and protect 














LYMAN SIGHTS 


Write us make, model, and caliber of your rifle 





No. 5B 
ivory 


reversible 
bead and 


$1.75 





3 hunting 
sight. Ivory 
$1.00 


No 
front 
bead 
Famous “48” Lyman receiver 
sight, the most effective sight 
for high-power rifles, Microm. 


Adjustable. For Rem. 30 Exp., 
Win. 54, Spring., Krag, ete 
$11.50 with disc 


No. 38 receiver sight 
for lever action sport- 
ing rifles 





Shot gun sights. No, 9 set, $1.00 
Just Out! New Sight Catalog No. 22. 


64 pages. Illustrated. Send 10c 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


70 V West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


TRADE GUNS FOR § $1 


Save $10 to $50. No cash difference necessary. Trade 
your Shotgun, Rifle, Revolver or anything of value for 
the Gun you want. Write us what you have and what 
you want and send $1 for our Trading Service, and 
we will send Catalog of 500 Guaranteed Guns, most 
all kinds of Shotguns, Kifles and Revolvers and mostly 























in fine or new slightly used condition and you can 
take your choice. Nothing more to pay us. Brand 
New Guns at Sale Price Send 2 dimes for Catalog 


for trade or sale 
Dept. 9F, Johnsonburg, Pa. 


of 500 Guaranteed Guns 
National Gun Trading Co.. 


EASY NOW TO CALL DUCKS 
Get the limits, calls in strays 
“OEE SES | 





and pair watch whole flocks 
come. Learn how with famous 


OLT natural toned = caller 

Hard Rubber—no meta! to freeze or stick. New Mallard 
Perfect Call, $1.25. Adj. Game Call, $1.50. Reg. Duck 
Call, $1.00. Reg. Crow Call, $1 00. Goose Call, $1.50, 


P.s. OLT 


Dept. B, PEKIN, ILL. 


globe f t sight. | 
at | flected by a twig or sapling, and should 
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a circling flock of geese could see some 
of them broadside at all times. The bulk 
of them, however, were set so that shad- 
ows were thrown on the field. Geese flying 
straight over would see these shadows 
even if they could not see the decoys. 

As I sat in our sand-pit blind, talking 
over with Bill the past, the present and 
the future of sport in his country and 
listening to him tell of the work he and his 
friends had done not only in the interest 


| of their own sport but in the interest of 


| sportsmen throughout the nation, 


| they 


I was 
more than ever convinced that the duck 
and goose shooters of this country can, if 
will, bring back the sport. 

As we talked, Judas joined in the con- 
versation—and we stopped talking and 
began looking. Two dots showed in the 
sky to the north, and we gradually set- 
tled lower and lower in the pit to watch a 
pair of geese swing over, several gunshots 
high. Judas dared them to come down, 
and Cleo begged them to drop in and visit 
for a while. After they had passed over, 
she must have said something that made 
an impression, for one of those high geese 
bowed his wings and, in a graceful curve, 


| started to circle up-river, the other bird 





| are an expert. 
the 


| woods 


| buck 


following. Then, tumbling like circling 
pigeons, they fell at least a hundred yards 
and, catching themselves in the air, re- 
sumed their circling back to our decoys. 
They didn’t talk to our geese as the flock 
had, but there was no question as to their 
intentions. They were coming to breakfast. 

When they were right over the de- 
coys, we came out of the ground and 
the great birds flared. Nitro barked, and 
the chilled 2’s bit home. 

What's a little thing like a drive of 
four hundred miles? I'd drive twice that 
far any time for the thrill of it. 


HASTE MAKES WASTE 
(Continued from page 31) 


at an animal standing in thick cover. Nine 
times out of ten, your bullet will be de- 


it hit him result only in a bad wound. 

Don't take long-range shots unless you 
Try to work up closer. If 
buck runs, remember that there are 
others, and don’t blame yourself for not 
having tried the first time. 

Don't shoot at a running deer unless you 
are a crack shot and he is in the open, or 
unless he is already wounded and you 
are taking every kind of shot in order 

» bring him down. 

"I know that many men who go into the 
every year to hunt the whitetail 
smile at this list of “don'ts.” They 
who shoot at a 
one—running, 
they 


will 
are the type of people 
whenever they see 
tail on, any old way. Sometimes 
shoot each other. 

“But I have only a few days to hunt, 
and [ want to get my deer,” is the protest 
usually raised. [It is a poor protest at 
best, for indiscriminate shooting is the 
trade-mark of ignorance and the height 
of cruelty. No hunter, of course, is in- 
fallible. The most careful and painstaking 
is bound occasionally to wound and lose 
an animal, but the gunner who takes all 
kinds of chances in the hope he may hit 


| something is the deadliest factor in litter- 





ling the woods with crippled deer and 


meat gone to waste. 

If it is had policy in most cases to eee 
on the trail of a wounded whitetail, it is 
even worse to hurry with your oe I 
can speak feelingly on this subject, for I 
have done it more than once in the fear 
that the quarry was going to run before 
I could fire. The result has always been 
humiliating. Either the shot was a clean 
miss, or the bullet went high through the 
shoulders or under the back-bone and the 
deer got away. 
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It is very easy to overshoot at any time, 
but particularly easy when you are in a 
hurry to hear the rifle crack. Now and 
then a deer drops with a broken back to 
a hasty shot, which is a fluke of the worst 
kind and nothing to be proud of, but more 
often he is missed or wounded. 

In hunting the whitetail, quick action 
is essential, but you must be careful too. 
Whenever possible, and particularly with 
a difficult shot, it certainly pays to get a 
knee rest. If the deer is within sixty or 
seventy yards and has seen you, there 
won't be time to do this, for he is not 
going to wait while you maneuver for 
position. But on other occasions a rest 
will prove of decided assistance, and should 


always be taken advantage of when the 
opportunity offers. 
Relative to securing a knee rest, and 


also with regard to misplaced shots, | 
had last fall a rather curious experience. 


WAS hunting along a_ trail which 

broke just ahead into an old log road. 
The day was bitterly cold, with occasional 
bursts of sunshine followed by blinding 
SNOW squalls. 

Happening to glance off to the right 
just before reaching the log road, I saw a 
fine large buck lying in the snow under a 
spruce tree on the opposite side of the 
road. He was, I should say, not more than 
sixty yards distant and was looking direct- 
ly at me. 

I dropped on one knee, for I was 
shivering with cold and wanted to make 
sure of a clean kill. At the time I realized 
it was taking a big chance, and every 
minute I expected the deer would jump to 
his feet and run. Yet, strangely enough, 
he never moved. 

When I got the rifle up, I perceived at 
once that I could not shoot in this posi- 
tion on.account of the bushes and little 
saplings which obscured a clear, free 
view of the quarry. So | stood up again 
and fired offhand. The buck rolled over on 
his side, gave a few spasmodic kicks and 
lay still. 

Now with all the fiddling around I had 
done to get a knee rest, it was reasonable 
to assume that this deer must have been 
asleep at the switch, or it would have 
jumped to his feet and run. Both my 
companion and I were puzzled. When we 
examined him a few minutes later, how- 
ever, we discovered at once the cause of 
his apparent indifference. 

The poor creature had been shot be- 
fore, low down through the intestines, the 
bullet having gone in and come out again 
not more than an inch or two above the 
body line. He was a big, powerful animal 
in prime condition, and might have lin- 
gered several days before succumbing to 
the wound. Needless to say, we were glad 
that chance had brought him our way, as 
otherwise he would have been just another 
case of a misplaced shot—bones left to 
bleach in the wilderness. 

Personally, I prefer a neck shot to any 
other, for it usually means one of two 
things: a clean miss or a clean kill. In the 
event that the bullet merely grazes the 
neck, no harm is done. If it cuts an artery, 
even though the neck is not broken, you 
are certain to get your deer. 

Neck shots, however, are fairly difficult, 
and I believe it is wiser for the average 
hunter to take advantage of the heart 
shot when possible. With a broadside or 
head-on position the margin is larger; 
and even though a deer’s heart is located 
well forward in the body cavity, a bullet 
behind the shoulder will do the trick as 
satisfactorily as a direct heart shot. 

The head-on quartering shot requires 
perhaps as much accuracy as a neck shot. 
It is very easy to miss the point of the 
shoulder, and when the bullet strikes 
back of it and rakes to the rear the 
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animal may wander for several miles " 
fore succumbing. On the other hand, 
broadside quartering position where the 
quarry is headed away from the hunter | 
offers a deadly field, for in this case, even 
though the bullet hz appens to hit far back, | 
it will rake forward into the heart and | 
lungs and always proves mortal. 

Relative to hunting the whitetail, and | 
particularly with regard to wounding and 
losing an animal, I would like to empha- | 
size one more point. Never take it for | 
granted that you have missed your deer | 
until you have thoroughly searched for 
sign along the route he has taken. It fre- 
quently happens that an animal will not 
flinch at the shot and will bound away, 
his flag raised, apparently untouched. But | 
this is no proof that the bullet has gone 
wild. Unless you or your companion have 
seen the bullet strike over or under the 
mark, ye it a rule to search the trail 
carefully before you come to any definite 
conclusion. 

When a deer does not move out of his 
tracks after the shot is fired, it is usually 
infallible evidence that he has not been 
hit. Yet I once saw a buck stand perfectly 
still after a bullet had knocked off one 
horn! So it is best to play safe and al- 
ways make sure you have missed before 
you go on your way. 

Some years ago, while hunting in 
November, | came on a buck with an ex- 
ceptionally fine set of antlers. He offered 
a good broadside shot, yet after the report 
of the rifle gave no indication of having 
been hit. He did not flinch or bolt or 
bound away, but walked slowly off down 
the hillside. I kept my sights on him. As 
he turned and stopped in a little opening 
I was about to fire again. Suddenly he 
reared on his hind legs and crashed over 
backward, stone-dead.The first shot had 
taken him through the heart. Yet his ac- 
tions had been so misleading that I was | 
firmly convinced I had missed him clean. 

As the autumns roll by and a fresh set 
of experiences is added to our memories 
of the woods we realize more and more 
keenly that there is always some new 
lesson to be learned in the chase of the | 
whitetail. No two hunts are ever just 
alike, and the craft of a seasoned buck | 
often plays havoc with our most cherished 
theories. But there is one lesson the value 
of which holds good in practically all 
cases, as I have endeavored to point out 
—the lesson that haste usually makes 
waste. To be careful with our initial shot, | 
to be painstaking on the blood trail, to be | 
willing to wait and not to hurry in our | 
eagerness to find the coveted trophy— 
these things are paramount to success. 
And if all those who hunt the whitetail | 
would only take this lesson to heart, the 
number of deer wounded and lost annually 
would be reduced materially. 


HOW THE WILD DOG HUNTS 
(Continued from page 29) 


that beyond the reedbuck was a troop of 
lechwe (water-buck), and the dog was 
heading between them. 

As the reedbuck saw the dog they 
started up the vlei toward the lechwe, but 
before they had covered fifty yards the 
wild dog had covered a hundred, and 
they swerved at right angles to the reeds 
beside the stream. Stretching out like 
greyhound, the dog gradually drew past | 
them, headed them, and turned them back 
down-river toward me. 

After a few yards the ram suddenly | 
turned toward the forest at right angles. 
As the ewe tried to follow, the wild dog 
raced beside her, sprang up, and tore a 
piece of flesh from her quarters. Swerving 
from the bite, she raced on again toward 
me parallel with the river while her mate 
continued toward the forest. 
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On the edge of the timber the ram 
halted and gave a shrill whistle. At the 
call from her mate, the ewe turned in a 
desperate burst of speed to join him. But 
the dog raced to her quarters and bit again 
at the wound he had made; and although 
she turned from the bite, even this did not 
save her. Going at top speed, the dog 
sprang twice and turned her toward the 
reeds; then he fell back a few yards as 
she raced toward the river. She was close 
to the bank when he ran in and turned 
her again up the vlei. She had now de- 
scribed a complete circle and was heading 
once more for the place where the lechwe 
had been. 

It had seemed obvious to me that the 
dog could not long maintain the pace at 
which he was going, and I had wondered 
why he should run the ewe in a circle at 
such speed, only to lose her at last. But 
just then I saw another dog shoot from 
cover toward the ram, and began to un- 
derstand a little of the strategy. The ram 
fled at once into the bush; and instead of 
following, the other dog sank again from 
view. Then the galloping dog on the vlei 
turned the ewe toward the bush, and the 
dog in the bush leaped up to gain a view 
of the chase. 

This time the ewe was allowed to con- 
tinue toward the bush. But within ten 
yards of the timber the pursuing dog 
uttered a clear bell-like note, and the con- 
cealed dog rushed out to his assistance. 
As the terror-stricken ewe turned once 
more down the vlei toward me the dog 
which had been in the chase sank down 
|on the edge of the timber, and the fresh 
dog took up the chase. 

Again the fresh dog turned the quarry 
to the river and then up the vlei to circle 
| at last back toward her mate. As she came 
near the bush the dog which had been 
resting sprang up, and with the pair be- 
hind her the ewe came straight down- 
river toward me. This time they did not 
turn her, and it was apparent that they 
were now prepared to run her to a finish. 
3ut as the ewe came almost abreast I 
fired, and she fell head over heels. At 
sound of the shot the pair slithered to a 
halt, but instead of turning to flee they 
began to jump up and look toward where 
I was concealed. I dropped one at once, 
and only then did the other make for the 
| bush. 

The dog I had shot was a bitch, and 
heavy with pups. It was, therefore, clear 
that this clever piece of hunting strategy 
had been intended to keep the buck near 
at hand and avoid a long chase. By re- 
lieving each other they had set a pace 
| that was already beginning to tell on the 
quarry, and there is no doubt that had I 
not intervened they would soon have 
caught her. She was bleeding badly where 
pieces of flesh had been torn out, and such 
bites at frequent intervals must soon have 
drained her strength. 








BOUT three months later I saw wild 
dogs draw a cover for the first time, 

and I realized then that these dogs pos- 
sessed a knowledge of game habits which 
enabled them to adapt their methods to al- 
most any circumstances. The sun was 
already peeping over the rim of the east 
when, as I followed a roan spoor through 
the forest, my boy drew my attention to 
a dense thicket some hundred yards away 
on the left. Going away from us and 
toward it were four big wild dogs. They 
were moving slowly with noses to the 
| ground, and as I took cover behind a 
huge tree they halted and glanced back. 
Fortunately the wind came from them to 
us, and we remained still as death. Sud- 
denly one dog moved off round the farther 
end of the cover and vanished from sight, 
while the others stood where they were. 
Before I could begin to understand this 
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maneuver a clear baying note sounded 
from beyond the cover, and the three dogs 
came racing toward us. 

I expected them to pass close by if they 
held the line, and had already raised my 
rifle when one of the three suddenly 
dropped under a large bush about fifty 
yards from the cover. The others came 
on for a few yards and then turned away 
to the left. Looking in that direction, | 
saw a piece of rocky, bush-clothed ground, 
about a hundred yards to my right. Be- 
fore the pair reached it they turned left 
again and sank from view in a patch of 
long grass. 

It must have been plain to any hunter 
that these three had prepared an ambush 





ATTENTION, partridge fans! 
In the next issue we will 
print “OLD PA’TRIDGE,” an 
article written and illustrated by 
W. J. Schaldach on this grand 
upland game bird. 











on the line they expected the game—what- 
ever it was—to take. But what bothered 
me was how they could calculate the di- 
rection. The first dog had taken cover 
down-wind from the thicket; and as the 
one driving the game was up-wind, this 
ambush seemed easy to explain. It was 
fairly clear that with the scent of the 
dog behind, the game would almost cer- 
tainly come p song wind from it. But why 
had the other two dogs taken cover at 
right angles, at least fifty yards from the 
trail the first dog evidently expected the 
quarry to take? I decided to wait and see. 

The second pair had hardly vanished 
when with a grunt a big wart-hog broke 
from the thicket, and behind him came a 
stream of youngsters. There were eight 
of them, and I had just counted the last 
when behind it came a big sow. Almost 
at once, but fully ten yards behind, the 
dog which had flushed them from cover 
appeared. On they came at a good pace, 
and the big boar had already passed the 
place where the first ambushed dog lay 
when she shot from cover. She seized one 
of the little pigs midway in the party, 
and at its sudden squeal the big boar 
turned in his stride and raced back. 

Simultaneously the sow dashed to the 
rescue, leaving several of her family be- 
hind her, and things looked bad for the 
dog which had attacked. But the instant 
the sow left the youngsters behind, the dog 
in the rear dashed up and seized one in his 
jaws. The youngster’s squeal made the 
sow turn in haste, and before her rush the 
dog was compelled to drop it. But it lay 
inert and did not rise. 

Meanwhile the dog which had charged 
from ambush had dropped her victim to 
evade the rush of the boar. For several 
minutes the pair sidestepped and dodged 
before the clumsy charges of boar and 
sow, while the youngsters stood huddled 
together. But two would rise no more. 
All this time the other pair of dogs had 
not shown themselves. 

After a few minutes the old boar ap- 
parently decided that the dogs were too 
elusive to catch. Turning quickly, he 
headed for that patch of rocks and bush 
with the sow and the others behind him. 
Then I saw that they must pass close to 
the other dogs, and that the ambush had 
been well chosen. It dawned on me that 
the dogs had been expecting wart-hog, 
and knew that when hard pressed they 
would certainly make for broken ground 
and sanctuary. 

The pigs were half-way to the tangled 
patch when the other dogs dashed out. 
The boar at once halted and charged them, 
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THE 1934 NATIONAL 
CASTING TOURNAMENT 


By Frank Steel 


(World's Dry Fly Accuracy Champion 


HREE “Riders of the Wind” 
came out of the West to prove the 
sensation of the National Casting 
Tournament at St. Louis. This 
great annual fishermen’s competition in 
fly and bait casting was made truly nation- 


wide by the entry of teams from Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California on the 
Pacific Coast and from New Jersey on 


the Atlantic Seaboard. Other casters came 
from as far south as Florida and as far 
north as Wisconsin. It 
remained, however, for 
three Pacific Coast men 
to spring the big sur- 
prise of the tournament. 

For twenty-six years, 
all of the best fly casters 
in America have been 
doing everything in the 
Distance Fly event to 
cast a fly just as far as 
they knew how. In all 
those years, the best 
anyone could do was the 
record 123-foot average 
made by the famous old- 
time caster, Chatt, 
at Denver, Colorado, on 
\ugust 19, 1923. 
Chatt’s longest cast, the 
longest ever made in a 
National ‘Tournament, 
was 125 feet. 

At St. Louis this year, 
the first contestant, Ben 
oe of Long Beach, 

California, broke this 
eleven-year-old record 
with an average for his 
three scoring casts of 125 feet. His longest 
cast was 130 feet. It was glorious casting, 
and in any other year would have been the 
talk of fly casters for many months. This 
time, however, Ben was the world’s-rec- 
ord holder for just five minutes. The next 
entry, Ralph Lyttaker, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, came through with three long 
casts of 128 feet each. The world’s record 
had been broken twice by two successive 
casters! The spectators had hardly gotten 
their breath when a big, powerfully 
muscled man in a blue sweater having 
the words, “Portland Casting Club” on 
it, came on to the platform. This man, 
Marvin Hedge, had never come to the 
National Tournament before; but as soon 
as he 
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began to straighten out his line for 





{ecetta, Ben Robison, 
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the first cast, it was apparent that here 
were power and rhythm scientifically ap- 
plied in a way that had never been seen 
before. Hedge carefully lengthened his line 
on easy “lay” or preliminary casts, farther 
and farther, until he was picking up about 
ninety-five feet of line and extending it 
in back of him as straight as a stretched 
wire and at express-train speed. He then 
made his first shoot—with a power and 
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Mewes and Carroll Thorn, Jr. 


gradually increasing speed that brought 
his heavy line through the air with a 
whistling swish that could be heard all 
around the pool. The whole gallery gasped 
as the line shot out to 139 feet. This cast 
was fourteen feet beyond the longest cast 
ever made previous to this tournament. 
Hedge put through another cast of 137 
feet and one of 135 feet. 

These smashed every distance fly record 
to forty thousand pieces; but Hedge put 
some more rosin on his shoes, more graph- 
ite on his hands, rested just a moment 
while his line tender brought in the line, 
and then put through a cast that every 
experienced tournament caster would have 
said was absolutely impossible—147 feet ! 
A great cheer went up from the specta- 
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‘ poe G ‘lobe 
Winners in the 1934 National Casting Tournament. From left to right: 


Marvin Hedge, Judge E. E. Cavanaugh, Mrs. 





caster at the pool was 
silent—a feeling of awe in the hearts of 


tors, but every fly 


all of them. This tremendous cast brought 
Hedge’s average for his three scoring 
casts to 141 feet, breaking the former 
world’s record by 18 feet. Such a per- 
formance had never been even dreamed 
of before. 

Tony Accetta, of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
was defending his national championship 
in this event, just beat out Frank Steel, of 
Chicago, for fourth place. Accetta scored 
a 113%-foot average and Steel took fifth 
place with a 113-foot average. 

The Distance Bait event was cast under 
conditions unfavorable to record making. 
Tony Accetta, who has the best record of 
recent years in distance bait casting, won 
first place with an aver- 
age of 292 feet. He was 
pushed all the way, how- 
ever, by a newcomer 
to tournament distance 
casting—young Joe We- 
ber of St. Louis—who 
averaged 2871 feet. An- 
other St. Louis young- 
ster, Chuck Ackerman, 

casting in his first 
N at ional Tournament, 
placed third with a 
28524-foot average. Af- 
ter him, in fourth place, 
came the well-known 
Cleveland veteran, Wal- 
ter Buckwalter, with a 
285-foot average. 


HE second day's 
casting started in a 
squally rain-storm that 
made it impossible at 
times to see a fly and 
almost impossible at 
other times to control 
the line. Judge E. E. 
Cavanaugh, who is one 
of the nation’s best fly casters, won the 
rough-and-tumble battle with the elements 
to take first place with a score of 96% 
accuracy. Two casters who are compara- 
tive newcomers to National tournament 
competition, I. R. McCall of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, and Milton Mild of St. Louis, 
Missouri, tied for second place with scores 
of 94% accuracy. The great all-round 
caster, Tony Accetta, had a 93% score. 
Tied with Tony for fifth place were 
Chuck Ackerman of St. Louis and a 
thirteen-year-old boy from Newark, New 
Jersey—Harry Buchanan. 
3en Robison, that fine distance fly cast- 
er, surprised the Eastern and Mid-West- 
ern casters by taking first place in the 
¥4-oz. Accuracy Bait competition. His score 
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was 96%. Don Brafford, the 18-year-old 
boy from Indianapolis, who tied for first 
place in the 5g-oz. accuracy event at last 
year’s National, came through with a 94% 
score to tie for second place. There were 
three other 94% casters—Judge Cavan- 
augh, Chuck Ackerman and J. Griffith 
of Kansas City, Missouri. 


The Wet Fly event was cast into a head 
wind which prevented any good scores 
being made. Three casters tied for first 
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with a score of 95%. Buchanan was second 
with a score of 03%. Third place went 
to Chester Plegge of St. Louis, with 77% 
accuracy. All three of these boys should 
make great casters some day. 
Competition for the all-round —~y~" 
ship, throughout the tournament, lay be- 
tween Judge Cavanaugh, Ralph Lyttaker 
of Seattle, Washington, and Tony Accetta. 
Accetta won this highest individual hon- 
or of the tournament with first places in 





Contestants and spectators at the National Casting Tournament, held at St. Louis 


place with 97% accuracy scores: Tony 
Accetta, E. E. Cavanaugh and J. DeLuse 
of Indianapolis, Indiana. On the cast-off 
for places, Accetta won first, Cavanaugh 
second and DeLuse third. Four were tied 
with 96% scores in the Wet Fly. On the 
cast-off, Eddie Braddon of Cleveland, the 
world’s-record holder in this event, took 
fourth place. 

The 5¢-oz. Accuracy Bait event, com- 
monly called the “Accuracy Plug,” drew 
the largest entry of the tournament and 
the winner was a big surprise to most of 
the casters. They all knew Charles W. 
Ward as the President of the National 
Association for the last year, but few 
people thought he had a chance to win. 
Ward, however, sailed right through the 
ten casts with eight casts that landed in 
the floating ring-targets for “perfects,” 
and only missed the other two targets by 
one foot each. This gave him a nice score 
of 98% accuracy—only one point below 
,0b Clarkson’s Nz itional record of 99%, 
Following Ward, with 97% scores, were 
the veteran A. A. Trimble of Cleveland, 
who was the National champion in this 
event in 1923; and a new but very fine 
bait caster from Kansas City—W. Ream- 
er. Reamer has splendid form and should 
be a tough man to beat in the accuracy 
bait events from now on. Three men tied 
for fourth place with 96% scores. One of 
these was Tony Accetta. The other two 
were Gordon Erickson of Chicago, who is 
better known as a former National Wet 
Fly champion, and Milton Mild, who was 
casting in his first National tournament. 


N the women’s 5£-0z. Accuracy Plug 

event, Mrs. Walter Mewes of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, ran away from the field 
with a score of 96%, lowering by one point 
the National record for women. Second 
place in this event went to Mrs. Roy Fox 
of Fort Dodge, Iowa, with a score of 89% 
Mrs, R. L. Griffith of Kansas City took 
third with 86%. 

The boys’ %-oz. Accuracy Plug event 
developed into a spirited battle 4 po 
14-year-old Carroll Thorn, Jr. of Long 
Beach, California, and 13-year-old Harry 
Buchanan. Young Thorn finally won and 
took the boys’ championship to California, 


the Wet Fly Accuracy and Distance Bait 
events; fourth places in the 5¢-0z. Accu- 
racy Bait, the Distance Fly and the Dry 
‘ly events and tenth place in the 3 ,-oz. 
\ccuracy Bait event. 

The team championship this year was a 
fight all the way between the veteran 
Cleveland team which has taken the club 
award for the last three years and the 
young but very able team from St. Louis. 
Cleveland won, largely through the great 
showing of Tony Accetta, but with valu- 
able assistance from Eddie Braddon, Wal- 
ter Buckwalter and A, A. Trimble. Cleve- 
land scored a total of 4714 points. The St. 
louis team was second with a score of 





Tony Accetta doing his stuff 


33% points and Fort Dodge, lowa, had 
18% points for third place. 

This annual gathering of the best fly 
and bait casters from all over the U nited 
States is a regular college education in 
casting for every fisherman and every 
tournament caster who attends. The St. 
Louis Club deserves every possible credit 
for handling this meet so successfully. 

Hope to see you all at next year’s Na- 
tional Casting Tournament in Milwaukee! 


~ 
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ENJOYS HIS PIPE 
AS NEVER BEFORE 


San Diego Pipe Smoker Looks 
Forward to Many Happy Days 


Only experienced pipe smokers learn to 
know the fine points of good pipe tobacco. 
Young men, new at pipe smoking, may 
save themselves the search (often a long 
search) for the right tobacco if they will 
heed the advice of those who know. 





District Attorney’s Office 
San Diego, California 


January 27, 1934 


Larus & Bro. Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of Tobacco 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Gentlemen: 

I have been a pipe-smoker for quite a 
number of years, twenty years to be exact, 
and have tried every tobacco known to 
me. I became so confused after many 
years of experimenting that I gave up 
pipe-smoking, but somehow I had a long- 
ing to resume and I was attracted to the 
advertisement and lured into sending you 
my thin dime and address which was 
promptly answered, and I very quickly 
smoked away the two packages you so 
kindly sent me. 

The tobacco has a very fine aroma and 
I must say that I have enjoyed my pipe as 
I never had before. I have since replen- 
ished my stock with a half dozen cans of 
“Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed” and will now 
dig up some of my old pipe-friends, after 
cleaning the crust, and look forward to 
many happy days back in my mountain 
retreat, on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Thanking you, and best wishes for your 
warranted success, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lathrop H. Collins 











Mr. Collins writes that he is going to “dig 
up” some of his old pipe-friends. Note that 
phrase “‘pipe-friends.” Pipe smoking is the 
friendliest way to use tobacco. 

If you decide to try Edgeworth, you may 
know in advance that it is made from the 
choicest parts of the Burley tobacco plant. 
Pay any price you wish, you cannot find 
more appropriate tobacco for pipe pleasure 
than you get in the modest blue tin of 
Edgeworth for 15 cents. Your own taste 
must be the final answer. All we ask is— 
please try Edgeworth. 

Its flavor and quality [fm po A 
have so appealed to in- _@@LC=>) 
telligent pipe smokers /“5. ty Fs2 | 

that it is now on sale Tt) >) [~~ 
all over the world. { Ae y/ > 

There is “Edgeworth )\)// \\|¥ - 
Ready Rubbed” and ‘ TNS 
Edgeworth a Slice Edgeworth gives hee n 
form. Several sizesfrom tobacco enjoyment” 

2 oz. to full pounds are 

put up in vacuum packed tins. In these 
airtight tins the tobacco remains factory- 
fresh in any climate. 

Edgeworth is made and guaranteed by 
Larus & Ero. Co., Tobacconists since 1877, 
Richmond, Va. If for any reason you are 
not fully satisfied with Edgeworth, you are 
urged to write the makers. 
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- “It's a heap more fur 
4 fish on fine light tackle 


on a clothes e."' 


catchin’ a big 
than haulin' ‘em 
« in 






STAR # 1944 


DRAG SERVICE REEL $9.00 


o<— water fishermen as well as anglers generally 
} are finding that they get more real sport out of 
using light tackle for big 


tackle—Shakespeare tackle is all made for this ex- | 


acting service—in quality of design, workmanship 
and materials. The No. 1944 Service Reel, with 
adjustable star drag, non-reversing crank, embodies 
many new features which make it so popular with 
salt-water fishermen. Shakespeare rods, lines, baits 
and other reels are all built to give you more sport 
and help you catch more fish with less effort. 

Send for your free copy of a new profusely illus- 
trated 80-page book of Fine Fishing Tackle. It 
tells you all about the latest equipment for every 
kind of fishing and for every size of purse. A copy 
of Anglin’ Jake’s ‘Fishin’ Tricks’ will be included. 


FREE 7 
CATALOG | _} 
One DropOiler -—- 

12 cents | 

” Jeweler’s 
Screw Driver 

i2 cents 


All Three 
20 cent 


No angler’s or sportsman’s kit complete without 
these two necessary tools, Check the items wanted 
and send cash or stamps with your name and ad- 
dress and that of your sporting goods dealer to 





THE SHAKESPEARE COMPANY, 416 Pitcher Street 


of} hahespeare 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 
Kalama Zou, Y lichiga n 











95 action photographs 
of TROUT FISHING! 


Loads of books try to tell you how to catch trout 
—this is the first and only book that SHOWS you 
how, in action yp Corder 4 Instead of spending 
hours whipping empty water, study these ‘‘close- 
ups” and learn where, when, and how to find 
real fish—and how to put them in your creel, 
Photographs by Lawrence B. Smith 


FISHING A TROUT STREAM 


by EUGENE V. CONNETT 
author of “Any Luck?” 
950 numbered copies, $7 50 each 
The Derrydale Press, 127 E, 34th St., New York 











¢ FLY FISHING - 


Fall is the time to enjoy Fly and Bug Fishing for 
Bass and Pan Fish. Send for big, illustrated Catalog 
howing exclusive line and giving complete list of 


fly and leader makers’ supplies. FREE! Prospectus 





f new book that is guaranteed to teach you how to 
make any kind of fly or leader ‘atalog mailed 
promptly on request, Write today 

PAUL H.WOuNG 


8065-1! Grand River Ave., Detroit. Mich. 
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QUADRUPLE-MULTIPLIER QUESTIONS 
By Seth Briggs 


making a collection of the more im- 
portant questions asked 
time, by correspondents, regarding the 
quadruple-multiplying reel. Inasmuch as 
there are more of this type of reel used 
than of all of the rest of the reels put to- 


me during that 


gether, it may be well to answer a few 
Quves.—When, where and by whom were the 
first bait-casting reels made? 


Ans.—Reels made apparently for bait-casting 
purposes were manufactured as long ago as 
1810, by a man by the name of Snyder who was 
President of the Bourbon County Angling Club, 
of Kentucky. There is every reason to believe, 
however, that this reel was not of the quadruple- 
multiplying type. The first reel of the latter 
variety was made about 1835, in Frankfort, 
Kentucky, by Benjamin F. Meek, who, with his 
brother, Jonathan Meek, was conducting a thriv- 
ing watch-making business. 

Meek probably turned out as fine a_ bait- 
casting reel as has ever been made in this coun- 
try. Later, as the demand for his product in- 
creased, he and his brother, Jonathan, together 
with Benjamin Milam, another watch-maker who 
had made a few most excellent reels in his spare 
time, went into business and devoted their en- 
tire time to the making of reels. 





Qves.—I have fifteen dollars to spend on a 
bait-casting outfit. How much should I pay for 
the reel? 


reel is by far the most im- 
bait-caster’s equipment, you 
should, by all means, spend the major share of 
your tackle budget on it. While it is entirely 
possible to do very fair casting with a rod cost- 


ANs.- —Since the 
portant item in the 





To avoid backlashes, the line should be 
spooled on evenly 


ing but a couple of dollars—or even a dollar 
the same cannot be said for the reel. Those well- 
meaning folk who, when they first take up bait 
casting, go out and buy the cheapest reel they 
can find, are starting out on the wrong foot 
altogether. This is just as certain as death and 
taxes. Their alibi usually is—‘*Well, I want to 
first see if I like bait casting,” or “I’m only 
going to fish a few times.” It’s a sure bet that 
they will not like it and if they try it once or 
twice, they’ll probably never go out again, be- 
cause it is just impossible to do goed casting with 
a poor reel. 

I have seen reels for two or three dollars that 
spin quite freely and that look pretty good, but 
they will not stand up. The amount of work done 
by a reel in a day’s bait casting is something 
stupendous. Reme mber that the spool turns over 
four times for every single turn of the handle. 

All of this does not mean that one must spend 


a young fortune on a reel. Not by any means! 
As a matter of fact, there are some very nice 
reels made for as little as five dollars, which, 
with reasonable care, will last quite a_ few 
years—and do good work, too. I have a little 
reel now that I must have bought at least ten 


years ago and for which I paid exactly five dol 
lars. It’s still going as strong as ever and I just 
know that if I had one cent for every time the 
handle—not the spool—has turned over, I could 
retire and live in luxury. 

Since, therefore, the reel is unquestionably 
the most important item, a man should spend at 
least half of his tackle budget on it. Only in 
this way can he hope to derive full benefit from 
the sport. 


Qves.—Should I get an all-metal reel or one 
made of both metal and hard rubber? 


Ans.—Comparatively few  bait-casting reels 
are manufactured in which either of the end 
plates are even partly made of hard rubber. The 


all-metal reels are certainly the most popular, 
since they are the most durable and, also because 
of their weight, balance better with the rod. 


of these questions somewhat more fully 
than I am able to do in my letters. The 
quadruple-multiplying reel is, of course, 
essentially a bait-casting reel, but it is 
also used extensively for both trolling and 


still fishing with live bait—in fact, for all 
forms of fresh-water fishing where the 
single-action fly reel is not indicated. 


Qves.—Of what use are the click and the drag 
on a bait-casting reel? 


Ans.—I have often wondered about that my- 
self—at least, in so far as the drag is concerned. 
I doubt very much if I would care to use a reel 
that didn’t have a click on it, although I know 
a great many bait casters who claim that they 
could live just as long and just as happily if 
bait-casting reels were made without clicks. | 
think, however, that a click is a convenience now 
and then, in order to keep the reel from over- 
running, as when putting the rod aside to eat 
one’s lunch or to light a pipe. For purely bait- 
casting purposes, however, a click is just about 
as useful as a straw hat in a blizzard. Where 
one expects to use the reel for trolling or still 
fishing, a click is of decided advantage. 

When it comes to a drag, however, it is, as 
far as I am concerned, an abomination on any 
sort of a fresh-water reel. What purpose a drag 
is supposed to serve on a bait-casting reel, I 
can’t imagine and I'm not going to waste time 
trying to figure it out, either. When trolling and 
a big fish, such as a musky or a pike, strikes the 
lure and starts to run away with it, I suppose 
one could slip on the drag if he felt like it, but 
why in the name of common sense couldn’t the 


same purpose be accomplished—and more effi- 
ciently at that—with the thumb? No fresh-water 


fish that I have ever hooked into has as yet been 
able to take any skin off my thumb. 

Now and then, when doing very deep trolling 
with a long line and a heavy weight, a click 
alone might not be sufficient to keep the line 
from running out any farther. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a drag might be a convenience. 
get a reel with a level- 
or just a perfectly plain reel? 


Qves.—Should I 
winding device 

Ans.—To a large extent, the answer to this 
question depends on one’s personal taste. I will 
say, however, that for those who do not do very 
much fishing in the course of a year and who 
consequently haven't a lot of time in which to 
learn how to spool a reel properly, the level- 
winding reels are a great convenience. There 
is no denying the fact that such reels do help 
to prevent backlashes, since one of the most fre- 
quent causes of this blight on a bait-caster’s life 
is piling up the line unevenly on the spool. 

Of course, a level-winding device does not 
excuse one from thumbing his reel. If you think 
it does, try it sometime—and you'll be con- 
vinced. It merely eliminates one of the two prin- 
cipal causes of a backlash—and that’s all. 


_ You can buy good level-winders now for as 
little as five dollars, 

QOves.—Would you advise me to get a reel 
with an anti-backlash device ? 

Ans.—Here again, such a gadget is a con- 


venience for the man who hasn’t the opportunity 
to learn to thumb a ree! properly. Therefore, ' 
purchasing a reel that is both anti-backlash and 
leseb adindien and there are several such reels 
on the market—one can eliminate backlashes 
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Piling up the line like this is certain to 
cause a backlash 


entirely. And these reels do what they are sup- 
posed to do, too. 

Frankly, however, I have always had the feel- 
ing that too many mechanical contrivances take 
a certain amount of the joy out of fishing. In 





some cases, they are almost a_ necessity—but 
when they are a, I prefer to dispense with 
them. 


Without some differences of opinion, however, 
there would be no such thing as horse races. 
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Ques.—For the average bait-caster, do you _Ques.—What is the proper way to take care | 
favor a free-spool reel—one in which the spool of a bait-casting reel? How often should it be | Tt} ” 
revolves independently of the handle ? oiled ? | REMEMBER LAST WINTER! 
, Ans.—I most certainly do not. Here is a dk Ans.—A_bait-casting reel should really be 
fully vice that increases the liability to backlashes  ciled every time one goes out fishing, but put 
The and I don’t believe that many of us are so good only one or two drops of oil in each of the oil 
urs that we can afford to have reels that encourage caps or vents. Too much oil is almost as bad if 
backlashes. I know I'm not. ; not worse than not enough, as it is certain to gum 
it is The only advantage in a free-spool reel is the works, not figuratively in this case, but ac- 
x and in distance casting and such a reel would there- tually. And use nothing but a good grade of 
>: all fore be the thing to use in tournament work. sperm oil or watch oil. 
sale ; But who, under ordinary fishing conditions, When not in use, a good reel should be kept in 
the ; a chamois or leather bag, or preferably a hard 
‘ated. leather reel-case. ; 
Whatever you do, don’t try to take a reel apart. | 
This is very bad business because, unless you are 
: an expert, you are almost sure to get the reel 
sai out of adjustment. If it needs repair or going over 
ag 7, in any way, as most reels do every year or two 
\ after they have been given really hard use, they 
¢ my ; : hould be sent to the manufacturer. | 
erned. 7 in 2 46: 
P a! S owed =P 
pe > LOOP FOR ROD BUTT . 
ow } 
., they By Adam Tinker . 
ily if 
le ‘ SPT ATCT 20 : ° 
“es I ‘ FTENTIMES the simplest things | He counted 
> now ae . ° | 
over- == +p are the most efficient. Consider the 
10 eat i ==> hole in the tooth-brush handle! 
_ When one stands in the current of a | - 
abo 
Where trout stream and is engaged in changing Sy a e cars in 
r still Portrait of a “bird a fly or unhooking a fish, the disposition | 
, > vid’ e ‘ rs 7 
te reraee « ” era s of the rod is a problem. The usual method | 
Ss, as nes 


; : ; “ = «8 
n any ; is to shove it under one’s arm and hang 
drag on by pressing it against the body. This ] ivi 


_ wants to cast more than 70 or 80 feet? Even is clumsy and the rod often slips and gets | 

Bags pr a ore line than I usually care to hand a bath. , | Mr. J. Edward Lynch, 1195 Union St., 

es the The point is simply that a free-spool reel casts Sewing a cloth loop to the left-hand bot- Brookl N. Y.. dri ‘1 hi 

pene so easily—with so little effort—that unless one tom edge of the fishing vest or coat solves TrOOKIyn, JN. ” rives 9 miles to his 

tthe Fee eee te Wits ay ambing, he the problem perfectly. Slip the rod butt | office each morning. And on Nov. 15th 
effi- the heart-rending intricacies of a “bird’s-nest.” to the loop, rest the rod in the crook of last Winter he counted 19 cars stalled 


7 ater : 





been pe ' along the road with “‘freeze-up” troubles. 
ni Qvues.—W hat is an arbor and what purpose ; 
otting does it serve? Fortunately for Mr. Lynch, his garage 
line Ans.—An arbor fs merely an enlargement, ot service-man had shown him how inexpen- 
e cir- building-up, of the spool, made usually of cork f 7 ; 
. or aluminum. It helps to fill up the reel, so to sively his car could be protected all Win- 
speak. In other words, when one puts 50 yards | . 
—- of a 9- or 12-pound line on a ron of average | ter long with only one shot of concen- 
ree size, equipped with an arbor, the reel will be | . : 
thi filled to within about one-quarter inch of the | trated anti-freeze. (Yours will show you 
; ‘Il cross-bars—which is just about right. A full reel the same protection-chart too, if you ask 
a is always a much better casting proposition than : : ° a 
par is one that is only half full, And, incidentally him.) The only anti-freeze that is guaran- 
my “0 though a lot of fishermen don’t know it—a reel e% se a 
odes that is well filled is much less likely to backlash teed** to do this is Eveready Prestone. It 
Phare I would like to see more bait-casting reels “ill boil off 
help equipped with arbors. As it is now, one usually I the I . ; will not boil off, 
¢ has to order them specially. the arm and the hands are free to go about 
t tre - : 7 ; S * 2S- 
s life a their business, without strain. Make the Nose Test: Eveready Pres 
; Qves.—Should I get a reel with a single or a To make a loop, use a piece of khaki, tone, truly non-evaporating, is odorless. 
hank louble handle? = — _ ne ap me an a | But “boil-away” anti-freezes can always 
con Ans.—By all means, a double handle. Com- wide. Stitch the edges all around and the ‘ ‘ al eae 
prin- paratively few single-handle_ reels are made strap will be considerably narrower. Fit be identified by the distinctive odor. Re- 
© as a cusiiie ae \ ccmumannaie aaa the strap around the butt of the rod, mak- | gardless of special ‘‘treatments,” they will 
less vibration when one is casting. Furthermore, ing a loop that will take the end of the evaporate when the engine runs at high 
, J should one’s = hang — -_ oer - _ - reel seat comfortably. Then sew the loop acai 
ree sult of a strike le cou rab ho o 1 double . _ . a ee lb 
handle very much more quickly and _ rez idily than to the edge of the vest, ina position that P 
a he could in the case of just a single handle you find is the most convenient for you. Mr. Lynch rode all last Winter safely 
‘on- | 
unity . — - : — " T | "4 . He’ 
», by Prize-winning tarpon catches in the recent First Annual Rio Grande Valley Fishing | protected by Eveready Prestone =e 
and Rodeo, held at Port Isabel, Texas | using it this year, too... And saving him- 
ishe self a lot of worry and expense. 


| **A SPECIFIC GUARANTEE: National Carbon 
Company, Inc.,specifically guaranteesthat Eveready 
Prestone, used according to directions, will protect 
the cooling system of your car against freezing and 
clogging from rust formations for a whole Winter; 
also that it will not boil away, will not cause any 
damage to car-finish, or to the metal or rubber parts 
of the cooling system, and that it will not leak out 
of a cooling system tight enough to hold water. 
National Carbon Company, Inc., General Offices: 
New York, N. Y. Unit of Union Carbide [jg and 
Carbon Corporation. 





SAME LOW PRICE! 


$ 2.95 ction 
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= 7 PRESTONE 
~but Adt mane 

ri IT’S ALL ANTI-FREEZE... no water 
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Have You ever looked into 
the red jaws of Death? 


FIELD & STREAM'’S 
“Narrowest Escape from Death” 


STORY CONTEST 


$500.00 CASH 


36 PRIZES 


1st Prize ——$100.00 | 3 Prizes——$25.00 Each 
2nd Prize—$ 75.00 10 Prizes ——$10.00 Each 
3rd Prize——$ 50.00 20 Prizes—$ 5.00 Each 


Manuscripts must be in the hands of the Story Contest Editor, Field & Stream, 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City, by November 15, 1934. 


Have you ever been dumped into a lagoon full of man-eating sharks? 


Have you ever awakened from a nap to find a rattler coiled chillingly 
against your body? 

Ever been charged by an infuriated bear with your rifle jammed or 
empty? 


ANY men have died in the face of these and a thousand other crises. Others 


have lived to tell the story. If you tell your story, you may at some time save 
the life of another man who finds himself caught in the same paralyzing circum- 
stance. 


If it’s one of the winners, Fretp & STREAM will pay you for your “Narrowest 


scape from Death” story. Maybe it happened to you while you were hunting 
Maybe while you were fishing, camping, or exploring. It makes no difference. You 
are an outdoorsman, and for a few short moments which seemed as long as a 
thousand years, you were facing that most primitive crisis—your life against odds 


How To Write Your Story! 


ry of no less than 1500 or more so requests at the time the manuscript is sub- 


Write a st 


than 2500 words in length describing your mitted and a stamped addressed envelope is 
Narrowest Escape from Death, while hunt- enclosed for reply. 
t fishing, camping or exploring 


Rewrites of stories previously published 
in this or any other periodical, or in a book, 
will not be eligible. 


Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
the best stories. Manuscripts will be judged 


very largely on the character and individuality 
. One of our principal reasons for presenting 


of the experience described. Of course, due A 
comsiiiereites wil ales te aleen % the mane this Contest 1s to bring to the attention of 
oe whieh the seston ave qeimben Fiecp & Stream readers, in an interesting 


and vivid way, the experiences of those whi 

The judges of this Contest are the mem have learned what to do, as well as what not 
bers of the Editorial Staff of Firrp & to do, in order to avoid situations which 
StrEAM and there shall be no appeal fron might prove to be a source of danger to life 
their decisions. w limb. Every narrow escape from death 
affords an object lesson of some sort and x 
request contestants to bear this fact in mind 


Contestants are urgently requested to have 





their manuscripts typewritten and double- when preparing their manuscripts. 
spaced, but this is not obligatory. 
E . The best of the prize-winning stories will 
On the be of the last page of each be published in F ates & Stream, in the order 
manuscript ist appear a signed statement of their merit, as soon as possible after the 
by the author that the experience related by closing of the Contest. 
him is true in all its details and that he 
hereby relinquishes full publication rights A complete list of the names of the prize 
to Fietp & STREAM winners will also appear just as soon as the 
: judges have had an opportunity to make their 
No story will be returned to the author decisions. This will depend upon the num- 


samieedl but the an- 


accompanied by a self-addressed ber of manuscripts 
made in the 


stamped envelope. Neither will the receipt of nouncement will probably be 
stories be acknowledged unless the author March, 1935, issue 


unless it is 


Veer Willets, Director of 


ewed and endorsed by Gilson Vander 
National Contest Headquarters.) 
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THE CONTEST IN NOVEMBER 


HE day this issue appears upon the 
news-stands (October Ist), three of 
the Classes and Divisions in Fretp & 
Annual Prize Fishing Contest 
will close—the Brook and Brown Trout 
Classes and the Eastern Division of the 
Rainbow-Steelhead Class. Contestants 
have three weeks more, however, in which 
to file their affidavits. For example, a fish- 
erman who caught a brook trout on Sep- 
tember 30th would have until October 21st 
to file his entry. 
On November Ist, 
close—the Lake 


three more classes 
Trout, Marlin and 





Join the 


Square Circle! 


Six cents in stamps brings you 
the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia 
and membership certificate. Sign the cou- 
pon pledge attached herewith. Address: 


SQUARE CIRCLE, dm 8 & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., N. Y 

I pledge myself to the hd Commandments of 
SQUARE CIRCLE as published in FIELD & 
STREAM for July, August, September, 1934. 


(Print name) 
(street) — .......0 











Tuna Classes. The Small-Mouth Black 
Bass Class, the Northern Division of the 
Large-Mouth Black Bass Class and the 
Muskalonge, Great Northern Pike, Wall- 
Eyed Pike, Channel Bass, Bluefish and 
Weakfish Classes do not close until De- 
cember Ist. 

In other words, on the date of publica- 
tion of this issue, there are still $2,490.00 
worth of prizes—out of a total of $3,075.00 
worth—to shoot at. Almost $2,500.00 still 
in the bag! 

Because neither the rules and conditions 
nor an affidavit blank are published in this 





Read all about Field & Stream’s 

startling offer of $500.00 in the la- 

test‘‘ Narrowest Escape fromDeath”’ 
Story Contest, on this page 











issue, we will be only too glad to send 
these to any reader upon application—as 
well as to answer any questions pertaining 
to the Contest. Just address your inquiries 
to the Fishing Contest Editor, % Fretp & 
STREAM, 578 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
STRAIGHTENING A ROD 

Fisuinc Epitor: 

I would like to know the best way to straighten 
a fly rod. I have a 9-foot — So fly rod 
which curves to the side in the last two joints, 
with most of the curve in the last joint. I would 
appreciate it very much if you could tell me a 
good way to straighten it. 


Joun HamMonp. 


Ans.—As to whether or not you can straighten 
your rod depends entirely upon how badly it is 
bent. If the enamel has been strained beyond a 


certain point, although you could probably 
straighten it, it will always go back upon being 
used. If it is just a slight bend, however, there 


are several ways in which you cz an remedy ite and 
with care the rod will “stay put.’ 

One method is to suspend the bent joint from 
the ceiling or from the picture molding, with a 
weight attached to the lower end. Leave it in 
this position for 3 or 4 days. Another stunt, 
and perhaps the best of all, is to take a board, 
lay the bent joint upon it, hammering nails 
along the edge of the rod at such points as will 
keep the joint straight when it is laid between 
them. The nails, of course, should be put on 
alternate sides and this set-up, too, should be 
left for 3 or 4 days, 

Still another method, but perhaps the one which 
is least safe if you are not careful, is to heat 
the rod over an alcohol flame and while it is 
still warm, bend it in shape with your fingers and 
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hold it there until the rod has entirely cooled 
off. Needless to say, much care must be taken 
not to heat the rod too much, so as to melt the 
glue between the strips, thereby opening the 
seams and ruining your rod when water gets into 
the seams. 

FisuinG Epiror. 


A COMBINATION FLY ROD 


FisH1NG Epitor: 

After subscribing to Fietp & Stream for three 
years, I have become very much interested in 
fly casting. Next season I plan on getting a com- 
plete outfit for this sport. 

want a fairly good outfit—a rod that will 
cost around $25. As I know practically nothing 
about fly casting, I would like to have you tell 
me exactly what I should get in regard to rod, 
reel, line and leaders. I want a rod and reel that 
I can use for bass as well as trout. We have 
good bass fishing in the small lakes here 
(Waukesha County, Wisconsin), but the streams 
are small and trout are not very numerous. We 
usually go several hundred miles north of here 
for trout. 

This information will be greatly appreciated. 

D. D. Donanvs. 


Ans.—Of course, it is pretty difficult to 
strike a happy combination in a fly rod that is 
suitable for both bass and trout, especially when 
it comes to a rod that is to be used on small 
trout streams where the fish don’t run very large. 
Judging from your letter, however, I should 
think you would be best suited with a 9-foot 
rod weighing about 5 ounces. A lighter rod than 
this is hardly practical for bass fishing, especially 
where you are going to use bass bugs and feather 
minnows. Be sure that the rod has plenty of 
power and backbone. 

An ordinary single-action reel that will prop- 
erly balance this rod will do the trick and it 
need not be an expensive one, since it will serve 
1s nothing more than a container for the line 
and a balance for the rod. Also, I don’t see that 
you need anything but a level line, unless you 
a you can afford a double-tapered one. For a 

of the above specifications, you can use an 
Dit double-tapered line or an E level line. You 
don’t say, but I presume you won't be doing much 
dry fly fishing. If such is the case, for your 
trout fishing you should have 6-foot ievel 
leaders of the so-called “light trout” weight. As 
a rule, a 3-foot leader is long enough for 
bass fishing and if you are going to use bass 
bugs and feather minnows I would get the regula- 
tion 4- or 4!.-foot bass-bug leaders with an 
especially large loop at one end, through which 
you can slip the lure. 





FisHinGc Epiror. 


WHAT IS IT? 


FisH1nG Epitor: 

There is a fish in this locality that I would 
like to have identified as to scientific name and 
family. I will give all the facts I know con- 
cerning its habits and appearance. 

The striped bass, as it is 
(Mississippi), is a fish that travels in large 
schools; they prefer deep water, especially where 
there are sandbars and reefs. They feed mostly 
on the minnows known as “shad.’” At daybreak 
and sundown the “stripers” will go into shallow 
water after these minnows; many are taken 
on spoons and spinners. These fish, seemingly, 
chool up according to size. I have taken as 
many as ten fish at the same spot and every one 
weighed between 2 and 2% pounds. 

These bass have the same general appearance 
as the striped bass of salt water, except for an 
irched back, They are light in color—almost 
white—with well-defined black stripes running 
engthwise of the fish. The fins of these fish 
seem to be the same as the striped bass of the 
sea; the tail is forked. The heads and mouths 
of the fish of this species are rather small. 

have heard of the yellow bass of the 
Mississippi before, but I am not sure which 
species is so named. Because of the interesting 
habits of these fish, I would appreciate any in- 
formation concerning them, 


known here 


Curtis Lona. 


Ans.—I feel very sure that the fish you de- 
scribe in your letter is the white bass. Accord- 
ing to the most recent checklist of fishes, the 
scientific name is now Lepibema chrysops. It was 
formerly Roccus chrysops. As you say, it very 
closely resembles a striped bass in many re- 
spects, though it has a much more pronounced 
hump on its back, This so-called white bass is 
found throughout the Great Lakes region, upper 
Mississippi. and_ Ohio Valley, south to the 
Washita River. It is never found in salt water, 
but frequents the deep, still w: iters of lakes, 
seldom ascending small streams. It is rarely that 
they run over two pounds in weight. It is an 
excellent food fish and ranks well as a game 
species. It may be taken on angleworms or small 
minnows and will also occasionally rise to 
1es, 

Another point of differentiation between the 
white bass and the striped bass is that a white 
bass has teeth on the base of the tongue in a 
single patch, whereas the striped bass has the 
teeth in two patches, 

FisHinGc Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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WET SACKS AND SHOVELS 
(Continued from page 38) 


California topping the list, offer a won- 
derful opportunity for incendiary pur- | 
poses to a military enemy in time of 
war. These four states are said to har- 
bor nearly 75 per cent of the nation’s for- 
est resources—most of which could be 
wiped out by an enemy. The forests of 
these states are tinder-dry at certain pe- 
riods during every year. Let the enemy 
get at California’s forests and watersheds 
at any time between the first of June and 
the first of October, and the economic 
doom of the state would be sealed! 

Half a dozen airplanes, released from 
carriers at sea, could cover the whole area 
of watersheds and National Forests from 
Mexico to Oregon in about three hours, 
letting down a shower of small incendiary 
bombs. They would burn the state off the 
map with a series of fires that all the male 
population of the United States could 
never extinguish with wet sacks and shov- 
els. Forests and watersheds gone! No 
water for irrigation in a land that can’t 
grow a potato without irrigation! Dry 
faucets in every home! Famine followed 
by disastrous floods the next rainy season! 

This is not a very pleasant picture. It is 
nevertheless a true picture of a national 
calamity that might happen. 

In view of the steadily increasing fire 
hazards that have long beset every forest 
state and the tens of millions of dollars’ 
worth of national forest wealth we are 
now feeding to the flames every year, the 
Congress of the United States should lose 
no time in enacting the nec essary legisla- 
tion to strike the handcuffs and leg-irons 
off the Forest Service. Such legislation 
should provide authority and funds for the 
creation of a Bureau of Fire Prevention 
and Preparedness within the Forest Serv- 
ice. There should be laboratories and shops 
for the testing and development of fire- 
fighting theories and mechanical equip- 
ment. The codperation of inventors, chem- 
ists, physicists and industrial fire-fighting 
engineers should be invited; and there 
should be substantial monetary rewards 





QOMETHING brand-new in 
decoying waterfowl! Don’t 
miss “THE BLOCK SYSTEM” 
in the December issue. 











for contributing toward a permanent solu- 
tion of this important national problem. 

Aerial bombardment of forest fires 
might very easily be made a part of 
routine army and navy air-service train- 
ing. Bombing squadrons would learn just 
as much in practicing with chemical bombs 
over a forest fire as they now do at vari- 
ous proving grounds—and at little or no 
additional expense to the Government. 
Artillery officers and enlisted men would 
gain more practical experience by throw- 
ing fire-smothering chemical shells into a 
forest fire than they now get from shoot- 
ing at targets set up for the purpose. It 
is ‘also entirely possible that the Chemical 
Warfare Division might develop invalu- 
able military practices by experimenting 
upon this peace-time arch-enemy. All this 
can be done with the funds now being 
spent for military preparedness. 

Uncle Sam should rip away all the 
red tape that prevents him from using 
the facilities at his command against the 
fires that are steadily eliminating his 
National Forests and the vast economic 
wealth dependent upon those forests. A 
national declaration of war upon forest 
fires would not be opposed by a single 
American citizen. 


'The Tastiest Ocean 
'Treat from Gloucester 
Lasauiess: ALT. juicy 


MACKEREL 








| Sent on 
approval 


Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 
breakfast! 


You'll never know how delicious fish 
can be until you serve some of my 
mackerel 

East way. 
you’ve known in months. 
my new, small, meaty Fall-caught mack- 
erel fillets. 
own juices to a tempting brown, 
until the rich, 
apart at the touch of your fork. 
Serve 
will water 
aroma. 


FILLETS 


I guarantee them 
to please you! 





TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 









fillets, prepared the Down 
It will be the rarest treat 
Take one of 


Freshen it. Broil it in its 


tender meat falls 


piping hot. Your mouth 
at its appetizing 
smack your lips 


You'll 


over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 


Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel 
fillets—the pick of the new Fall catch is what 


you want—to get this real food joy. 


That’s the 


secret of the tempting goodness of my mackerel 


fillets. I send you the choicest fillets that are 
carefully sliced from the fat, tender sides of 
the new Fall-caught mackerel. Practically bone- 


less, no waste 


parts whatever, these mackerel 


fillets are so tender and full bodied that they 
just flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Just send the coupon below or 
write me a letter, and I'll ship 
you a 
derloin 
fillet suitable for an individual 
serving. My fillets 
you all cleaned—no heads—no 
tails—no large body bones—no 
waste 
fillets — in new eles in 
a wax-lined wooden pail. 
one—broiled the 
way. If not 
finest mackerel you ever tasted, 


return the balance at my ex- Delivered 
pense. Otherwise, send me only FREE! 
$2 within 10 days. 200,000 fam- Anywhere 
ilies get their seafood from in the U. 


me this * y 
‘ve been doing business this 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 
18 


Small, Tender 
Mackerel 
Fillets 


io Only 
Taste $ 00 


Down | East 
satisfied it’s the ee 





small ten- 


pail of 18 
fillets—each 


mackerel 


come to 


whatever—just 











‘prove-it-yourself” way. 


way for 49 years and I must say that this is the 
lowest price for this size pail of mackerel fillets 


I've ever 


offered. Send your coupon today for 


this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
104 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman | 
104 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. | 
— dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges pre 
aid, a pail containing 18 small, tender mackerel | 
fil ets, clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and 
practically boneless. If, after trying a few fillets, I | 
am not entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at your | 
expense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I')I 
send you $2.00 within 10 days.* 


Name  cccoss-e0ee 
Address ose l 





COR cccsmnescessevee 







Bank or other reference 
*If you wish to send check for full ar 1 
include with your mackerel a copy of my 25c beautifully | 
illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful sea 
food recipes. Your money will be instantly refunded | 
if you are not pleased in every way. 
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CAMP-FIRE WOODS 
By Willis O. C. Ellis 


AID a friend: “Camping without a 
camp-fire is not camping at all.” This 
remark was not made in derogation 
of that wonderful camping accessory, 

the gasoline camp stove, which is a boon 
to the gypsy motorist and to the camper 
in dry weather, when the woods are a great 
stretch of tinder that may go up in smoke 
from a single stray spark from an open 
camp-fire. Nevertheless, no kind of fire 
grips the heart-strings so much as the 
open wood fire. Perhaps it will always be 
so—the human race 
“doubtless will never 
become so far removed 
from its primitive an- 
cestors who sat before 
great wood fires in a 
remote past that man 
will not be stirred 
mightily by the rollick- 
ing flames and genial 
warmth of a camp-fire. 

Many outdoorsmen 
pride themselves on 
knowing all about the 
different kinds of fires 
needed in tamping— 
cook fires, trench fires, 
winter camp-fires, and 
so on—and yet have 
scant knowledge of the 
best woods adapted to 
camp-fire require- 
ments. While many 
campers may not care 
to burden themselves 
with a general knowl- 
edge of forestry, ev- 
ery outdoorsman 
should know and be 
able to recognize and 
classify with reference 
to fuel value those 
trees indigenous to the 
country in which he 
camps. Such information is most valuable. 

All woods are classified as either soft- 
woods or hardwoods. The quality of the 
camp-fire depends on the kind of woods 
used. Softwoods have softer fibers than 
the hardwoods and burn quickly to ashes, 
leaving few, if any, live coals. Many 
campers try to get along with softwood 
because it is easy to cut, yet when used 
alone, it is poor material indeed for the 
fire. Take green willow, for instance. It is 
. beautiful white softwood, but by itself it 
burns only slightly better than an icicle. 
Nevertheless, even the green softwoods 
have their virtues and usually will burn 





Photo by “Jay” 
There is no fire 
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Edited by Donald H. Cole 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope 











fairly well when used in connection with a 
hot fire of hardwood, as will be noted later. 

The hardwoods, as a rule, make good 
fuel for the camp-fire, yielding a bed of 
hot, live coals instead of ashes. Of all our 
northern hardwoods, hickory stands su- 
preme, with white oak probably second. 
Good seasoned hickory makes a fire al- 





Courtesy 
so conducive to companionship and geniality as the camp-fire. 


Note the Indian birch-bark teepee 


most as hot as that of coal. A kitchen 
range fired to capacity with good hickory 
wood will eventually warp much like most 
coal ranges do. Another most commend- 
able thing about hickory is that it burns 
well whether green or dry. Of course, the 
dry wood is better than the green, but 
hickory has the disadvantage that when 
seasoned it is hard to cut and nearly im- 
possible to split with an ax. A sledge 
and iron wedges must be used for riving 
billets of any size, especially if they be 
knotty. Although hickory is a tough, dense 
wood, green hickory cuts well with a keen 
ax swung by a good axman. This is why 


green hickory is often used instead of dry 
hickory—it 1s much easier to cut, burns 
readily and leaves a bed of live coals for 
cooking purposes. 

It is doubtful if there is any wood fire 
hotter than that produced by dry hickory 
bark. True, it does not ignite so readily as 
some barks but, once it gets under way, it 
burns with an intense heat that will “boil 
the kettle” in a jiffy. Like the parent wood, 
hickory bark leaves a bed of hot, live 
coals. 

Did you ever eat hickory-bark molasses ? 
If not, you have missed something. Wash 
well a handful of hickory bark and place 
it in a saucepan of water. Boil for some 
time until the water 
becomes dark. Strain 
through a cloth into a 
pan or jar. Now make 
a syrup with sugar and 
water (like you use 
for flapjacks) and pour 
into it enough of the 
decoction to suit the 
taste. It gives the syrup 
a fine flavor. While it 
is best to make the 
decoction fresh, it will 
keep well in cold 
weather. 

By all means keep a 
pile of dry hickory 
bark in the tent or 
cabin. It is excellent 
for starting fires, as 
only a little dry trash 
is needed to get it go- 
ing. I have used it all 
winter for starting 
fires in the grate. 


HITE oak, like 

hickory, burns 
well when either dry 
or green, but makes 
less heat than hickory. 
Nevertheless, it is one 
of the best hardwoods 
for fuel. As I write 
this article I am keeping warm with billets 
of white oak burning in the grate and be- 
lieve me, I have a real fire going! White 
oak cuts and splits more easily than 
hickory, though knotty chunks require the 
iron wedge and maul for splitting. But 
it makes a great, hot, cheerful fire and 
leaves plenty of live coals. Dry white-oak 
bark burns well but it is not so hot as 
hickory bark. 

Splendid ax handles are made from 
hickory and white oak. Second-growth 
trees are best for ax helves. 

All hardwoods are more or less noted 
for their ability to hold fire, but none sur- 
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Yl, sses hickor shite oak in this respe 
Y) passes hickory or white oak in this respect. Y 4 i 
Z Before retiring, put two or three billets ou can't eat a pat co 
y of hickory or oak on the fire and let them Pig eo gh 
i burn until they are thoroughly ignited. * * { 
j ' Then cover the wood and coals with ashes. Sleeping Bags at ANY Price! 
Y) Ashes form a porous covering and permit f 
Y | enough air to seep through to maintain 
; combustion. In the morning, you will find ee 
F ae $7.25 5.90. 3- 
y ; the heap of ashes leveled and below the ae py pene 
; surface there will be a bed of live, hot ment on any TA-PAT- 
coals to start the fire. If the billets used CO Bag with canopy top, 
y for holding fire are round and four or $3.25 extra. If your dealer can't supply you, 
UW) five inches in diameter, split them once we will. Don’t buy any other Bag before you 
y and see that they are burning well before see TA-PAT-CO folder. If in a hurry, send i 
‘ the ashes are applied. : < $21.75 for style shown and we'll ship prepaid. ! 
ame . , @ Comfortable sleeping equipment is all- ) Phage iggap gin j 
NOTHER splendid hardwood is the | jmportant on any bi ca ° “ in. This | THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY j 
=. : ‘ porta any big-game hunting trip. This 1124 Main St., Greenfield, Ohio { 
white ash. It is a fairly dry wood even | TA-PAT-CO Bag (Storm-Proof, Style No. | Dept. K-24, 14 Pearl St., New York City { 
] when green. It cuts readily and is perhaps | 57, at only $21.75) is as fine as you can buy | Herewith $21.75 for Style No. 57 O 
the easiest to split of all the hardwoods, | at any price. Ideal for cabin, tent or open air. Send Free Folder describing entire line D 
It burns well, lasts well, gives a clear Covered top and bottom with 8-ounce water- | : 
flame, makes a hot fire onl leaves a bed proof cloth. Zipper seals you in. Filled with | Name......... sesoseesnseennnecanecssneennnessneesanessees 
of nice live coals. In many ways it is the Kapok, quilted to prevent bunching. Pillow BA siscanicsexcessor asd sciences hoeecbsto seat 
; hz : “sai apnea tag? ~ | attached. No bothersome blankets necessary, 
best green hardwood for camp-fire use. | Weighs but 1314 pounds. Other models from Pht ceceeen ; nasa secs 
I have used some white ash in my grate | 
' dry this past winter and it was very fine in- : 
urns deed. I was sorry I did not have more of it. Designed b Woodsmen for Comfort and 
s for In the South, holly and live oak pro- 
vide splendid camp-fire woods. 
fire Dry northern poplar is much used for 
kory camp-fires. It not only burns well with 74 ix CA ‘dl H 
ly as an intense heat, but lasts well. Moreover, A z Beam 
y, it it gives off but little smoke and is almost e , oer 
“boil free of soot—something the dish-washer el i ne : *™ 
‘ood, appreciates. The birches make good camp- pa G i 
live fire woods, as does also the sugar maple. Ay Sle or ae sane, af ! 
This latter wood has the advantage of ois Ss te the 
ses? “easy ignition” and burns with a pleasing \ uait-ia all-wool } 
P. __ ‘ > > cone , ack. eece construc- 
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The author’s three youngsters, who know how to chop and saw and what woods burn 
best—important knowledge for a lad who spends much time in the outdoors 


i 
| size and weight. The small hand-axes are 
fine and nothing can replace them on go- 
light trips but, whenever possible, as in a 
permanent camp, you should have a full- 
size pole ax wel ighing 34 or 4 pounds. 
Then you can get somewhere with woods 
and wood-cutting. Even when packing in- 
ito camp, it will be energy well spent to 
tote a full-size ax if you can. If not, take 
|a single-bit boys’ ax of standard make, 
| with 28-inch handle. The ax and handle 
will weigh approximately 234 pounds. This 
ax can be strapped, handle down, on the 
outside of the packsack. When two are 
camping together, each should take a boys’ 
ax of this size. Although not so good as 
the full-grown tool, an ax of this kind is 
| capable of serious work in the hands of a 
| good chopper. It is far ahead of the best 
| hand-ax for providing wood for a real 
| camp-fire and for sundry uses about camp. 
One of the drawbacks to the woods 
used in camp-fires is that they are too 
coarse. Use the ax more. Do more chop- 
ping and more splitting. Get the wood 
finer. Always have plenty of good wood, 
split fine, to use until the fire gets well 
under way. Then if you want a big, lasting 
fire, pile on the large unsplit billets. 
Many softwoods burn well on a good 
hardwood fire or on a hot fire of any kind. 
For instance, take green willow. Many 
evenings last winter, I made my room 
almost light enough for reading by piling 
split billets of green willow on a_ hot 
white-oak fire in the grate. It burns 
well under these conditions, does not pop 
or crackle, gives considerable heat and a 





| But 


| 


large amount of clear, steady flame. Green 
sycamore will do pretty much the same. 
don’t try to burn these green soft- 
woods by themselves—not if you really 


| need a fire. 


| advantage 





When hardwood is scarce and softwood 
plentiful, much of the latter can be used to 
by burning it in a hardwood 
fire. But watch the fire and replenish it 
frequently, as softwoods burn quickly to 
ashes and leave no hot coals as do the 
hardwoods. 


ROYAL RECIPES—SNIPE 


N Europe, snipe go north to the wild. 

uninhabited spaces of northern Russia 
and on their southern migration, during 
| September, October and November, which 
the open shooting season, are found 
quite plentifully in Central Europe where 
they pause in their long flight as they 
follow the cold season down. They are 


lis 





considered a great delicacy and are pre- 
pared for the table in several ways. 

For roasting, the birds are cleaned 
and washed, salted and larded and then 
roasted for 20 minutes in butter. Mean- 
while the giblets are chopped up finely 
with onion and fried in butter or bacon 
Salt, pepper, and cracker meal are 
then added, all of which are mixed into a 
smooth dressing and placed on a stove 
to cook a little longer. Circles are cut out 
of bread and toasted and on them the 
dressing is shaped in forms of mushrooms, 
The birds are then served on a large plat- 
ter and the prepared “mushrooms” ar- 
ranged around them. 

Snipe with stuffing is prepared as fol- 
lows: 

The giblets are chopped up with some 
chicken and calf’s liver; cracker meal is 
added with salt and butter and mixed until 
smooth. The snipe, all but one, are salted 
and filled with this stuffing, covered with 
bacon and roasted in butter. The unstuffed 
snipe is roasted until half done. Then it 
is pounded whole in a mortar, put in a 
pan with a piece of ham and leek, salt, 
pepper and a bit of beefstock and red wine. 
This is cooked and sieved. The finished 
snipe, from which the bacon has been re- 
moved, are halved, placed on a hot platter 
and covered with this gravy. 

Hana MuskovaA 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CARE OF FEET 


CampinG Epitor: 

Early this fall, I expect to take a hiking trip 
through New England. My feet are quite 
sensitive and at times give me quite a bit of 
trouble. I would appreciate having your sug: 
gestions on the care of one’s feet on a trip such 
as I have in mind. 


09 
ess 


up 


Etuis Bascock. 


Ans.—One of the prime essentials is to wear 
heavy, but soft, all-wool socks. Many people d 
not realize it, but such socks actually ventilate 
the feet. When you make a forward step, the air 
which is confined in the meshes of your sock is 
forced out through the top of your shoe—pro- 
vided you don’t wear high laced boots. The mo- 
ment you relieve the pressure on that foot to 
make the next step forward with your other foot, 
air is sucked back into your shoe again. Need 
less to say, ventilation is essential in relieving 
difficulties such as you mention. 

You can harden your feet before setting out 
on your trip by soaking them a little while daily, 
for a week or so, in a mixture of alcohol and salt 
Then each morning, before you begin your day's s 
hike to the next place, dust some powder on your 
feet. Wash your feet frequently, but be sure you 
dry them thoroughly, or else it will only tend 
to keep them tender. It is also an excellent plan 
to change your socks some time during the middle 
of the day. 


0 


CampineG Epiror. 
(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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Just a handful and you're 
READY FOR 
ACTION 


Re-vitalize in mid-morning and mid- 
afternoon with a handful of Sun-Maid 
Raisins— 100 calories of re-newing, re- 
juvenating energy in every 37 of these 
fruit-confections to “pick-up” the biggest 
man. This concentrated energy-food 
brings a remarkably quick effect. 

Tired muscles, tired nerves mean a 
poor “eye” and aim; an impaired “feel” 
of the rod. Sun-Maids refresh you—keep 
you fresh—never make you thirsty and 
occupy the very smallest space. Don’t 
forget—you’ll need them. 


Make 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


part of your equipment 
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FIREPLACE 


that Circulates 





Extra Heat 


Will Not Smoke 


Now—-a fireplace that heats every corner of the 
room and connecting rooms. Provides living 
comfort in cool spring and fall days—cuts heat- 
ing bills. Only heat required in mild climates 
and for summer camps. Burns any fuel. A 
double-walled metal form around which 
masonry is easily built. Costs but little more. 
Stocked in principal cities for quick delivery. 
Write for details. State if for home or camp. 


Heatilator Co., 888 E. Brighton 
Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 
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sack inside Neotty is easily filled, At last a canine’s most incon- 
venient habit has been turned into a practical and extremely funny 
use! Scotty mounted on ash tray—both in attractive bronze finish, 





Scotty may be had for $1.50 postpaid, Money back if not completely 
satisfied, Remit to 
HOME GADGETS 

200 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 
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| STARLIGHT AND PORK CHUNK 
(Continued from page 21) 


entirely or merely dragged them under 
the surface for a moment. The compara- 
| tively small oral cavity of the smallmouth 
| and the hard cartilage of his heavy jaws 
make it difficult to hook him with such a 
| swiftly moving surface lure as pork chunk, 
| especially at night. 

We took time out for a cigarette and 
then started casting again. In front of the 
birch trees I hooked a bass that gave in 
after a twenty-minute struggle. As we 
had decided to keep no more fish, we re- 
leased him. We had no more strikes until 
we reached the tip of the peninsula, where 
3ill connected. His fish, too, was landed 
and released. 
| That ended it. Another trip to the birch 
| 
| 


trees and back failed to produce a single 
strike. The splashings of feeding fish were 
|no longer heard. We were ready to quit, 
however, as we had been fishing steadily 
for nearly four hours. 

It had been a great night—not because 
of the number of fish caught, but rather 
because of the i 
taking them. Bill, the skeptic of a few 
hours before, paid the great and honorable 
sport of night casting a splendid compli- 
ment. From a vocabulary rich in colorful 
and explosive terms he was unable to 
pick one that did it justice. He simply 
called it “great.” 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
| (Continued from page 71) 


| the line to break any minute, because it 
was a very old one. 

“At last I brought him into the boat— 
the largest bass anyone in that section 
had ever seen. I tried to do some more 
fishing that afternoon, but I was too ex- 

| cited. I kept watching that’ big fish lying 
on the bottom of the boat instead of look- 





thrills we had had in} 


| 
| 


ing at my lure and at the water; so I| 


gave it up as a bad job.” 


F. G. Fetzer took Third Prize, with a 


bass weighing 1014 pounds. This fish was 

| caught in Richmond County, North Car- 
| olina, on July 30, 1933, on a wooden min- 
} now. 

Again we are unable to give you any 
of the details. Perhaps it would be a good 
idea if, in the future, we refused to hand 
over a prize until we received a story as 
to how the fish was caught. 

The same applies to Dr. C. F. 
liams, who took Fourth Prize with a 

| bass weighing 10!4 pounds. This fish was 
| caught near Columbia, South Carolina, on 
| July 15, 1933, on a Heddon minnow. 

Fifth Prize went to Milton L. Cooper 
for catching a 9Y%-pound largemouth in 
McCrummen’s Lake, Alabama. It was 
taken on a Heddon Jointed Vamp on May 
3, 1933. 

“The day was very still and hot, there 
| being no breeze at all,” writes Mr. Cooper. 
“My wife and I and a couple of friends 
reached the lake at four o’clock in the 
| afternoon. A half hour later we waded 
| out into the lake and began to cast. About 
sixty feet away I saw a fish jump. He 
weighed about 1% 
over the spot, and before my plug had 
sunk six inches in the water there was a 
terrific strike. I was undecided as to what 
I had on my line and whether or not I 
had better get out of the water. 

“When this fellow made his dash away 
from me, he pulled with such force that 
I lost control of my reel for a second. It 
spun so fast that I thought it was going 
to tangle my line. Regaining control quick- 
ly, however, I prevented that. I imme- 
diately began to reel and started back 
toward shore. My feet had sunk in the 
mud, and when I went to lift them up, 





pounds. I cast right | 


Wil- | 
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NON-SINKABLE JACKET 
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SAFETY FIRST 





POSITIVE SAFETY from DROWNING 


—under all cond For c » yachts- 
men, motorboat racers, fishermen, hunters, 
aviators, prospectors, etc., etc. 

The “Triton,” U. S. Patent No. 1968197, has 
the appearance of an ordinary sports jacket 
when not in use. Nothing to inflate; no bulky 
padding. It inflates and floats you instantly and 
AUTOMATICALLY should you jump or fall 
into the water. 

Light in Weight;—Warm;—Wind and 
Water Proof—A real boon to Sportsmen 
Sole American Mfgrs. and Distributors: 


20TH CENTURY BATHING SUIT CORP. 
267 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. You can now make 
your fishing or hunting trip SAFE, without any worry 
to yourself or your loved ones. 


ORDER YOUR JACKET NOW—BE PREPARED 


20TH CENTURY BATHING SUIT CORP. 

267 Fifth Ave., New York City serstnensen Oe 
prepaid, One Non-Sinkable 
1 enclose $14.50 in full pay- 
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writers! Carrying case, typing course free. Special 10-day 
Jree trial offer. You don't risk a cent! Write Remington 
Rand Inc., Dept. 127-11. Buffalo, N.Y. Don't delay, Act now! 
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If you are going duckshooting this season, don’t miss this 
article! It may make a wonderful difference in your bag 
every time you go out. 


The Block System for Ducks 


Frederick W. Zimmerman, III, describes in a most practical and fascinating 
article a system invented by himself and a friend, after weeks of study of 
the habits of ducks when decoying—a system which increased the number of 
ducks that came to their decoys by several hundred per cent, giving them 
limits when they had previously been able to get only a few. It is an inex- 
pensive, easily made and easily used supplement to the regular decoy set. 
You may find it the complete solution of your duckshooting problems. 


In the DECEMBER number of 


Pield ° 


Again we take pleasure in being able to promise you a remarkable issue. For all- 
1round interest and practical value we think this December number will be one 
of the very finest we have ever published. Don’t miss it. 





There will be, of course, the usual departments packed with practical dope on 
arms and ammunition, skeet, fishing and fishing tackle, camping and camping 
equipment and woodcraft, dogs, natural history, etc. But in addition to these many 
pages there will be a dozen articles of extraordinary merit and helpfulness—articles 
that you will enjoy and profit by. To mention only three of them: 


OLD PA’TRIDGE 


A remarkable study of the ruffed grouse by William J. Schaldach. 
This article is not only a delight to read but will give you a wealth 
of absolutely dependable information about this great game bird— 
its habits, habitats and the why and how of hunting it. 


ALL BULL AND A YARD WIDE 


Another article that is a delight just to read and still full of in- 
valuable information about shooting with the telescope sight— 
particularly in hunting. If you have a scope sight and have trouble 
adjusting it properly, this one article will be worth a year’s sub- 
scription to you. By Bob Nichols 


TOUGH GIRL 


A beautifully written story about a pointer that was potentially a 
wonderful bird dog but that was spoiled by her streak of jealousy. 
How this was eradicated by a wise and sympathetic handler is a 
practical lesson in training, of value to every dog-owner. By Harvey 
Chalmers 


There will also be an article on shooting a large black bear with bow and arrow 
(this bear did charge); an article on pistol shooting in actual combat, including 
the truth about some famous Western gunfighters; and an article about a fisher- 
man’s paradise that hasn't changed much since Creation. 


Distinctly an issue not to be missed. Tell your dealer now to save a copy for 
you, or, better still, become a subscriber if you are not one now 














with the fish pulling so strong, I almost 
lost my balance and came near falling down 
in the water. Again I almost lost control 
of my reel. By that time I decided I had 
better stand still and reel. 

“Now the fish jumped out of the water, 
and when he did I realized I had a big 
black bass on my line. Of course, the 
excitement around the lake went to fever 
heat, because when the boys saw the old 
fish jump and saw how hard I was tug- 
ging with him they began to rush around 
the pond. My friend, Mr. Ray, who is a 
stanch fisherman, ran to his tackle box, 
got a pair of fish scales and yelled clear 
across the lake: ‘Hold ‘em, Coop! I’m 
coming with the scales!’ Sure enough, he 
ran all the way al the lake and 
reached me just about the time I had got- 
ten my fish off the line and on a stringer. 

“The fish jumped out of the water once 
or twice more during the scrap. Finally, 
as I pulled him toward me, he got in 
among some reeds, which assisted me ma- 
terially in getting him out. He was landed 
after another short struggle.” 

Don’t tell me that our black bass are 
not among the gamest of game fish. They 
can always be depended upon to fight. 


BARRACUDA OF THE GULF 
(Continued from page 33) 

speed of a cannon-ball when it nailed my 
runner, and it kept going on that same 
schedule. I bore down on the leather brake 
with both thumbs, to no avail—too much 
line was already gone. I’m telling you that 
the leather actu: ally smoked! C. C. was 
laughing like a horse; a loud and derisive 
haw-haw-haw, it was. 

Soon I had so little line left that the 
thumb-brake was practically useless. I 
managed to get the fingertips of my left 
hand on the left side of the spool and 
clamped them there. They began to burn 
very quickly. Stop that eT If I 
kept the naked rod and reel, I’d be doing 
well! The brute on the hook then made a 
long, rainbow-shaped leap and snapped 
the leader short at the upper end. The reel 
was going so fast that the momentum of 
the spool wound up some twenty turns of 
line running the wrong way. 

“Haw-haw-haw !” hooted C. C. 

“Look!” called the ever-watchful Shep. 

My lost barracuda was now doing the 
craziest leaping, in an attempt to be rid of 
hook and leader, that you can possibly 
imagine. Apparently the fish had lost its 
sense of direction and was leaping straight 
toward the cruiser each time. I had a good 
look at it, and never before had I seen so 
horrible a set of teeth in the mouth of any- 
thing, living or dead. I had been a witness 
to a tarpon’s leap into the cockpit of a 
boat once, and it wrecked every chair, a 
fine rod and the motor housing. I won- 
dered what would happen if that barra- 
cuda jumped into our cruiser. But we were 
spared that. 

This trip had some extremely interest- 
ing side-lights, incidentally. There were 
literally thousands of mangrove snappers 
—not deep-water red snappers—over that 
marine field of coral. They did not seem 
to fear either barracuda or amberjack, a 
thing that still puzzles me. When we had 
had enough big-game fishing for one day, 
Shep suggested that we might like some 
of those very delicious snappers for our 
table, and took a large pail of tiny, trans- 
parent “glass” minnows from the cruiser’s 
ice-box. 

“Mackerel hooks, fine-wire leaders, no 
sinkers, no floats,” he said as we began 
rigging up light tackle. 

He dropped anchor, then busied himself 
with tossing tiny minnows over the stern 
of the cruiser, a few at a time. Three min- 
utes later the water there was all a reddish 
bronze with snappers running anywhere 
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Merit ALONE—the ability to RE-CREATE 


nature—won for Jonas Bros. their place as top 
ARTISTS in Taxidermy. That’s why many sports- 
men send trophies half around the world to 


Jonas! The trophies of your big hunt deserve 

the skilled treatment that Jonas ONLY can give. 

These Artists, with their minute knowledge of 

animal anatomy PLUS wide experience in ac- 

tual HUNTING, re-create nature for YOU at a 

cost no greater—often LESS—than ordinary work. 
Write Today for 


FIELD GUIDE & CATALOG 


Write on your business letterhead—or send 10¢ 
stamps or coin—for beautiful Art Catalog show 
ing famous JONAS mounts, rugs, robes, novel- 
ties. Valuable illustrated FIEL D’ G U IDE shows 
how to skin animals for mounting, take meas- 
urements—everything you need to know from the 
moment you pull the trigger. Write today! 
1021 
Broadway 
Denver 
Colorado 














BEAN’S ce 
HUNTING SHOE 


Light as a moccasin, with the protection of a heavy hunt- 
boot. Designed for both bare ground and snow hunting 
Tan Water Elk Leather top guaranteed not to harden, 


pure gum rubber 
vamp, and non-slip 
rubber sole. Patented 
split backstay pre- 
vents heel chafing. 


Price Postpaid 




















8-inch, $4.50 
10-inch, 5.50 
12-inch, 6.50 
4-ineh, 7.50 
Widths D, E, EE 
and FF 
Price includes both 
Men’s and _ Ladies’. 
Sizes 3 to 12. Snow- 


shoe loops, 15¢ extra 
Send for fall 
catalog. 
L. L. BEAN 
438 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 





Photo Finishing 


FELLOW SPORTSMEN—We develop and 
print any size kodak film and make you one 
5 x 7 enlargement of the best negative for 
only 25c coin; reprints 3c each. Glossy en- 
largements 5 x 7, 10c each, three for 25c. 
Good work, prompt service, ‘La Crosse Film 
Service, Dept. 6, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

















DON’T DISCARD Your OLD SUIT 
Wear the coat and vest another year by getting 
new trousers stomatch. Tailored to your measure. 
bein posi 100,000 ~ 5 
mos! 
we will any pattern Pa sod vent x sample ot cloth lay, gad 
AMERICAN MATCH PANTS CO. 
Dept. 11-61 6 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














from two to five pounds in weight. But try 
to catch them! It was up to our guide to 
show us how, and he did. Throw half a 
dozen glassies over and let a trio of hooked 
glassies sink with them—that was the win- 
ning ticket. We caught a dozen in no time 
at all. These snappers are really clever. I 
recall having heard that they have a habit 
of standing watchfully by until some fool- 
ish parrot-fish takes one’s bait off, when 
they proceed to rob the parrot-fish! 

Going homeward late in the afternoon 
we were treated to a series of thrills that 
we are not likely to forget soon. 

A squall had made up in the southeast 


; and was looking pretty black, although the 


|water about us was still rather calm. 


| Shep was running wide open, as usual. All 











at once he cut his motor dead. We turned 


|in our chairs in the stern and saw him 


stoop to snatch up the big gaff. A moment 
afterward he leaned over the rail at the 
forward end of the cockpit, made a stab 
at something with the gaff-hook, and got 
it. For a few seconds it looked as though 


| he would be yanked overboard. 
Of course, we rushed to him. He had a | 


loggerhead sea turtle! He said that it 
should weigh around four hundred pounds ; 
and considering the struggle the five of 
us had in getting the thing over the rail 
and _on its back in the boat, I am convinced 
that the estimate was low. We had seen 
one other such turtle basking on the sur- 
face that day, and I had expressed a desire 
to view it at close range. I certainly saw 
this one at close range—too close! 

Shep started his motor, and we headed 
for Passagrille at top speed again. The 
wind rose, and the cruiser pitched. The 
tain came down in torrents. Since the 
awning did not extend over the after half 
of the cockpit, our turtle had a drenching, 
and what an effect this had! The said 
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FOREST RANGER 


Built in accord with the standards of, and 
especially for, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Forestry Service. Also extensively used by mem- 
bers of the Predatory Animal & Rodent Control 
Division of the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
members of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
States’ Militia, Deep Sea Fishermen, Yachtsmen 
and Other Sportsmen and Outdoor "Men. 


NO OTHER SLEEPING BAG SO PRACTICAL 
— NO OTHER OFFERS SUCH VALUE — MAIL 
COUPON NOW FOR DETAILED PARTICULARS 


SNAP FASTENERS ON ONE 
SIDE AND ACROSS END. 










Good Bye Bulky Blankets 
— ‘Forest Ranger” 
is the Modern Compact 
Out-of-Doors Bed 


“Forest Ranger”"— from the big timber country of the 
Pacific Northwest—a “man’s man” sleeping bag—by men 
who know. Outer cover of green, waterproofed U.S. Army 
Duck. Snaps down side and across end, facilitating opening 
for thorough airing. Extension head flap for use as wind 
break or protective wedge when weather is “rough.” Detach- 
able mattress, generously filled with cylinder blown, life-belt 
kapok.. Scientifically ‘tuffed "stands up” under hardest 
wear—doesn’t lump—NO thin spots. Extra sheet to protect 
mattress against being soiled. Insect-proof netting attach- 
ment also included if desired, at no extra cost. Home comfort 
—cabin warmth. Easy to handle—12% pounds. Thoroughly 
guaranteed. Two styles: — with “easy pack” shoulder straps, 
$15.00 each; without straps, $14.00. If your dealer hasn't 
the “Forest Ranger” in stock, use coupon for quick, express 
prepaid, direct service. 














Piease Seno Mé Cueckep Item OShoulder Strap 
" Forest Ranger,” 
N. Price $15.00 
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“Forest Ranger,” 
Price $14.00 
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HO doesn’t occasionally 
like to get clear away from 
civilization? “‘THE UN- 
CHANGED LAND,” in the De- 
cember issue, tells just where to 
go—and how those fish do fight! 











turtle began to blow like a mad_ goose, 


opening and closing its huge beak viciously 
—and that beak could easily have taken a 
man’s leg off clean. It was doing its level 
best to go amuck. 

“Keep him on his back!” bellowed Shep, 
who didn’t dare leave the wheel ; as it was, 
every quartering wave threw the cruiser’s 
bow a rod. “If he gets on his belly, he'll 
raise Tophet !” 

. C. and I dove toward the mad mon- 
ster. Each of us caught a hind flipper, and 
together we succeeded in holding the log- 
gerhead. Shortly after this, the turtle got 
a front flipper around the rudder rope and 
turned the little vessel into the trough of 
the sea. We began to wallow badly. I was 


” 


| the hero that disengaged the flipper. But 


I skinned a leg almost from knee to ankle 
against the barnacle-covered shell in doing 
it. 

Coming back to the main subject for a 
moment, I did a little fishing for barracuda 
during a two years’ residence in Miami 
and even caught a few on large plugs. If 
there is a fish that is any quicker to throw 
a plug than this fellow, I have not seen it. 
While fishing for sea-trout in Biscayne 
Bay, below Miami, I caught a small bar- 
racuda, and had a slice of it cooked in or- 
der to ‘satisfy myself as to its edible qual- 
ities. It wasn’t bad, though it was hardly 
delicate as food. Later, however, I learned 
that the flesh of the barracuda is consid- 
ered poisonous by the natives of the West 


Indies. 





HUNTERS! FISHERMEN! 


Here’s an opportunity to get the finest 
sportsman’s shirt ever made at a bar- 
gain price. (Only a limited supply) 


V CHECK THESE 8 FEATURES: 


1. Highest quality 
ms flannel. 
2. Full cut. 
3- Re-inforced out- 
side of elbow. 
4- First-class work- 
manship. 
§. Roll collar. 
6. Open throat- 
button in front. 
J. Double locked 
stitching. 
= &. 2 large pockets, 
each with pen and 


pencilcompart- 
ment. 



















D 0 U B LE-DU TE E GUARANTEED 
Oo. D. FLANNEL to live up to all 


the claims we 


SPORTSMAN’S SHIRT | make or your 
MONEY-BACK 

Made in accordance 

with U.S. Army specifi- MAIL THE 

cations. COUPON NOW! 

SPORTSMAN’S SPECIALTIES, Inc. 

1215 BROADWAY, N.Y. C. Dept. N. 


Please send me brochure in color together with 
sample swatch of the Double-Dutee Shirt. 
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OFF-SEASON ESSENTIAL 
By Henry Clay Foster 

‘WV E lost interest in the old tub, now 

that it's time to put her to bed for 

the winter.” Haven't you heard 

some of your pals talk in this wise 

every autumn? And did you ever notice 

what their boats look like? Did you ever 

give them the “once over” to see if they 

have ever been in really good trim? Well, 

if you haven't, you've missed some rare 

examples of half-hearted sportsmanship. 

You've missed some priceless examples of 
avhat not to do in boating. 

I know that some of us get a lot of 
boating during the height of the season 
and lose the edge of our interest in a 
few months of inten- 
sive enjoyment of the 
sport. That's natural. 

Some folk are so situ- 
regards daily 
routine, location and 
utherwise, that they 
can spend enough time 


ated as 


on their boats to get 
enough for the nonce. 
Usually, after a long 


all give the 
boat and ourselves a 
rest for a while. We 
all like a change 

But the true boat 
owner never really 
interest in his 


crulse, we 


loses 


boat regardless of tem- 
perature or calendar. 
ms may vary in the 


regularity of its use, 
but he always has it in 
mind, And when the 
weather is a bit incle 
ment, he always won 
ders if his boat is fully 
prepared for it. Usual 
y, he knows that it is, 
but he has it in mind just the same, 

His pride of ownership makes him try 
to keep it in first-class trim and signs 
of deterioration in hull or motor distress 
him so, he can hardly wait to repair them. 
Likewise the prospect of storing the boat 
away does not appal him, does not make 
him lose interest. He may regard the 
boat as an investment which he must 
keep up to its highest value, in case of 
resale. But usually, it is more personal 
than that. He thinks of the boat as a 
personality, a pet deserving of his care. 


And he begins to think early each autumn 
about storing her properly when the haul- 
ing-out 


time comes. This doesn’t mean 





A 35-foot “sedan cruiser” 


Edited by Henry Cray Foster 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 
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that he need hasten to end his season. 
Far from it. He may find that in so doing 
he has robbed himself and friends of 
several fine week-ends of boating later. 
But, just as he begins to prepare in 
March for launching during the latter 


part of May or June, he begins to think 
in autumn about the winter problem. 
Fully as much care and good sense 


— 





should be used in putting the boat to bed 
for the winter as in putting her into com- 
mission in the spring. Because it may be 
less exact in detail, it is none the less 
important and can be done in the wrong 
way, with results in kind. Too many boat 
owners make the mistake of trying to 
economize on the necessary covering for 
the boat in winter and others try to save 
time by covering it so that it cannot be 
properly ventilated. 

It is just as easy—easier in the long 
run—to have a well-thought-out system 
of protection for the boat as to wait each 
fall and do a messy, unsatisfactory job. 
And it is cheaper, too, when you take 


with enclosed bridge and two cockpits—a fine 
rough-water boat 
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et 


account of the cost of makeshifts season 
after season. 

The most practical winter protection, 
of course, is a boat house or a shed. Some 
owners have such facilities available, but 
the great majority have not. They are 
compelled to provide their own shelter, 
which is a part of the boat's equipment. 


And we should think of it in those 
terms, instead of as a temporary make- 
shift to last only until next spring. As 
a matter of fact, we are going to need 


it again next winter and next winter and 
so on, just as we need the engine in 
season, 

Good new, or at least undamaged, lum- 
ber should be used to make a permanent 
year-to-year framework for the boat. The 
amount of this varies with the size and 
height of the boat 
when on her cradle 
ashore. Obviously, a 
runabout will require 
far less lumber than a 
cruiser with a perma- 
nent awning over 
bridge or cockpit. The 
idea is simply to fig- 
ure out a kind of tent- 
like canvas house for 
the boat. 


I [ should have its 
roof sides sloping 
enough to shed rain 
and snow and_ the 
whole structure must 
be strong enough to 
support the weight of 
good, water-tight can- 
vas or tarpaulin and to 
withstand the wind. A 
half dozen uprights, 
either nailed to blocks 
on the dock floor or 
emplanted in the 
ground to anchor them 
below, with a ridge 
piece supported here and there, and “eaves 
pieces between the uprights or stanchions, 
comprise the major frame. Lighter strips 
extending from the ridge piece to the 
eaves pieces, to support the canvas roof so 
it will not sag from rain or snow, are also 
necessary to do a thoroughly satisfactory 
job. It is also advisable to run light strips 
from one stanchion to another a bit below 
the water-line of the boat, as this is usual- 
ly as low as the canvas need be carried 
when it is put on. 

The canvas can be in several pieces and 
laid on so it will overlap by a foot or more. 
It can be held in position on the ridge 
piece by light laths which are secured 
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with light nails through the canvas. ‘ieee 
such pieces can be used to hold the canvas 
to the eaves pieces and the lower horizon- 
tal strips. The canvas should not be touch- 
ing the boat itself and where it does, a 
piece of wood should be attached to hold 
it off. All of the joints in this frame can 
be made with bolts and wing nuts, if a 
little ingenuity is used. It may be neces- 
sary to bevel a surface here and there, but 
this develops as you begin to put the pieces 
together. These bolts should be galvan- 
ized iron or brass, preferably the latter, 
although they cost more. Ordinarily iron 
bolts work well if you smear the threads 
with heavy cup grease to protect them 
against rusting through the damp winter 
months. And once this frame is made 
and fitted together, you have it for years 
to come. Each piece can be labeled with 
a bit of paint so that it is easily identifiable 
next autumn and then all tied together in 
a bundle with a tag on which the name 
of the boat and owner are written. Such 
a bundle can be stored in a safe place for 
future use. Some owners go further than 
that by making the long pieces, such as 
the ridge pole, in joints, either with bolts 
or hinge-and-latch devices, so they can 
store the whole thing in a locker where 
it will be untouched until needed. And 
in some boat yards this is, unfortunately, 
necessary. 

It is well to leave openings at each end 
of the canvas covering so that air can 
pass through at all times. Ventilation is 
vital to long life in a boat. Many new- 
comers believe that wood rots from damp- 
ness primarily, when as a matter of fact, 
decay sets in from dack of ventilation in 
the large majority of cases. This ventila- 
tion should be extended to every part of 
the boat. The lazarettes should be cleaned 
out and the doors propped open. The floor 
boards should be taken up and laid edge 
downward to allow free passage of air 
to the bilge everywhere. This applies like- 
wise to the engine compartment where 
gasoline fumes may lurk. 

The engine should have oil poured into 
each cylinder through the pet-cock and 
the piston worked up and down a few 
times to spread it over the walls, to avoid 
pitting from rust and loss of compression. 
It should also be smeared throughout with 
heavy oil or grease to prevent rust. And 
the bilge under the engine should be 
cleaned of the oil which has settled there. 
The plug of the boat should be removed 
and all water drained out of the hull. 

Just remember, cold or air won’t hurt 
her. As a matter of fact, the wood abso- 
lutely requires the latter. And there is no 
use theorizing to the contrary. Many a 
boat owner has realized his mistake when 
he found soft places in his boat while it 
was still comparatively new. He should not 
blame the builder, although he usually 
does. The owner, himself, is the person at 
fault. But try to show him? It can’t be 
done. But he’s got the damage on hand 
to combat just the same. And it is really 
simple to avoid. That is why, when a 
boat is well kept, there seems hardly any 
wear-out to it. 


THOSE RUGGED OUTBOARDS 


ERE is a story of an outboard motor 
roughing it as few outboard motors in 
other parts of the country are called upon 
to do. Henry Lomker acquired himself 
a big twin outboard engine to drive his 
heavy 17-foot fishing boat up in Minne- 
sota. He drove the outfit an estimated 
3,000 miles the first summer and 4,000 
miles the second summer, getting, he says, 
about 10 miles to a gallon of gasoline. 
The motor kept on its job even when 
showered with spray in heavy going. 
The first fall Lomker had it, he smash- 
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ed through about four miles of ice that 
would almost carry a man. One day in 
the fall, after the deer season, he went to 
town and found that a high northeast wind 
was freezing the water wherever and as 
soon as it hit the boat. He beached his 
boat at Crystal Beach, about two miles 
east of Ranier, and left it there overnight. 
During the night, the wind changed a 
little and the freezing spray had been 
washing over the motor most of the night. 
When Mr. Lomker came for the boat the 
next morning, he found the motor frozen 
solid in a cake of ice. Putting the motor 
in a taxi, he took it to the marine shop in 
Ranier, placed it on the testing rack near 
the stove, and let it thaw out. In spite 
of the gloomy predictions of the three men 
who had gathered in the shop to watch de- 
velopments, the motor soon started again. 
The fourth pull on the cord did it. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
HOW FAST THEY TURN 


Moror Boat Epitor: 

How fast does the average inboard marine 
engine turn at open throttle? Aren’t all engines 
tending to increased revolutions per minute as 
engineers develop them? Any information along 
these lines would be interesting and informative. 

RAPHAEL GIOLITO. 


Ans.—To try to give an average range of 
r.p.m. for inboard marine engines would be 
dangerous, without making the 
also setting some limitations on the phrase “ma- 
rine engines.’’ Inasmuch as this Department is 








range wide and | 


devoted to motor-driven and other craft useful | 


for private pleasure, I wish to limit 
marine engines’ to those motors designed and 
built for every-day use in pleasure boats of the 
smaller types. This excludes Diesel engines, 
commonly used nowadays for ocean-going types 
of vessels and competing with steam in many 
ways. It also excludes racing engines of all 
kinds. 

The average range of r.p.m. of inboard ma- 
rine engines in motor boats is now somewhere 
between 1,000 and 2,000 r.p.m., there being en- 
gines, and lots of them, which turn either faster 
or slower and perform’ well. Reduction gears in 
cruisers often allow a marine motor to turn up 
even around 3,000 r.p.m. and heavy-duty motors 
are still in use and being installed in work boats 
and fishing craft, for instance, which turn only 
a few hundred r.p.m. 

Many racing engines (outboard two-cycle and 
inboard four-cycle) turn up to 5,500 and even 
6,000 r.p.m., and some motor-ships equipped 
with Diesels turn even less than 125 r.p.m. on 
trans-oceanic voyages. 

Motor Boat Epiror. 


KEEP THE WATER OUT 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

keep a canoe on the upper Potomac, at a 
point where the bank is fairly steep, so that it 
is quite a job to get the boat out of the water 
especially when the bank is wet from rain. I have 
decided it would be much less trouble if I coulk 
successfully waterproof the inside of the canoe 
and leave it anchored in the water. I know this 
would be rather rough treatment for a canoe, 
but as it would be in shallow water I could wade 
in, quickly turn it over, empty any rain water in 
it and be on my way. My fishing hours are 
limited. 

It has occurred to me that a light sheeting 
snugly fitted and tacked to the inside of the 
canoe and covered with a couple of coats of deck- 
paint might do the job. I will appreciate any 
suggestions from you regarding the attainment 
of the result I seek, 

a. 


GARNER, 


Ans.—I doubt if you will be able to find any 
practical way to waterproof the inside of your 
canoe. Even if you lined it with canvas, it 
wouldn’t work out well because of the ribbing. 

Why don’t you think of a canvas cover for 
it—one that will be attached to the outboard side 
of the gunwale with grommets and stretched 
tightly enough to shed water by one or two little 
posts which fit into blocks on the bottom inside? 
This is, you will find, the most practicable way 
to solve your problem, although leaving the canoe 
in the water all the time may be pretty hard on 
the paint. 

It is comparatively simple to work out the way 
the canvas cover should be stretched over the 
gunwale, and the tips of the posts should be 
shouldered so that the extreme tip will stick 
through the canvas hole bound like those fitting 
over the little metal pegs which are screwed 
into the gunwale. These and other types of 
fasteners you will see illustrated in any marine- 
supply catalogue. 

Moror Boat Epitor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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Spec ial 


can safeguard them oo 
—_— wanes “old a 
“Modified Life’ month 


a month for first five 


years, is guaranteed by over $18,000,000 


assets, 29 years’ 
lar cash loan, 
insurance values. 


SEND NOW FOR FACTS 


safety. Includes regu- 


paid-up and extended Same premium 


for all ages 


18 to 50 


Learn how Postal Life—having no salesmen—SAVES 


you usual agents’ commissions, Over 





We Have 
No Agents 


$40,000,000 already paid to policy 
holders. Write for free information about 
this dollar-a-month policy. State exact 











‘OSTA 


P 
156 Postal Life Building 


date of birth, occupation. No obligation. 
\L LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
New York City 
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purpose of exchanging information on « 


DEPTS 


the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year 
artment is conducted for the 
formation will be 


logs and dog breeding 
answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


a See aes ih 


and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
Questions for advice or in 








Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 


Hlow to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 

og eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


Mailed Free—Addres 


Q- W Laboratories, Inc. 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Dept. 1 












Twenty-Five Trained Springer 


Spaniel dogs 


and bitches are now ready to ship to 


any part of America. For grouse, pheasant, chicken 
partridge, quail, duck or rabbit shooting. Fast but 
steady workers. Obedient, clever retrievers from land 
or water. Prices $150. up. Beautiful springer puppies 


now ready to train, only $40. up. One Show or Stud 

English Setter. All A. K. C. No duty. Send for new 

catalog and wire order. American money accepted par 
AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 

342 Main St. €. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Can. 








Oorang Airedales 


Airedales, the all-round dogs are excellent 
on upland game and waterfowl; natural 
an — hunters; swift ilent trailing 
$ on raccoon and big game. At home they 
are perfect pis and companions for adults and 
children. Registered trained dogs and puppies shipped 
on trial. Also Pointers, Setters, Spaniels, Coon 
hounds, Beagles, and Terriers. Send dime for lists 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE La Rue, Ohio 


Oorang 
ver 











White Cedar Tow Bedding 
Anti Flea—Vermin—Odor 


Eliminates objectionable kennel odors, fleas will not 
stay where it is used, absorbs moisture. Produced from 
fresh northern Wisconsin White Cedar for dog bedding 
and insulating purposes. Pure, fragrant, clean, whole 
some. Direct from the saw to you. More on the order 
of excelsior, not a sawdust. $1.50 per bale f. o. b 
Soperton. Approximately 100 Ibs Shipped by freight 
Special prices in larger lots. Sanitary Kennel Bedding 
Co., Cedar Dept., Soperton, Wis. 








Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15. 


Grown bulldogs cheap; ship anywhere and live 

delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange rem- 

edy $1. heals any skin trouble on any ani- 

mal. (Largest shippers in Dixie.) 
BULLDOG HATCHERY 

501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 








Airedale Terriers 


The real all-purpose dog. They make the best 
of coon and big-game dogs, retrievers and game- 
bird dogs. They are perfect home guards, loyal 
companions, handsome and intelligent. Choice, 
Registered pupples shipped on approval. 


LAWRENCE GARTNER 


Route 3 Lexington, Ohio 














CONFORMATIONS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
SPORTING DOGS 


By Freeman Lloyd 
THE LLEWELLIN SETTER 


HE Llewellin setter is a pure-bred 

English setter and is classed as such 

by the kennel clubs of the world. It 
is in America alone where this strain of 
gun dogs is styled “Llewellin”, and as such 
recognized and registered by the Field 
Dog Stud Book, published by the Ameri- 
can Field, Chicago. The variety was so- 
named at the suggestion of a valued cor- 
respondent to that old-established and na- 
tionally-read weekly, in the time of its 
founder and owner, the late Dr. Nathaniel 
Rowe. It was realized that not only were 
the Llewellin setters particularly good in 
the field, but handsome dogs as well. Here, 
indeed, was a combination as described in 
the old saw: “Handsome is as handsome 
does.” It was the kind of setter dog that 
everyone desired. 

As the present writer had the honor of 
knowing and we not a little of the 
friendship of the late Mr. Llewellin and 
Dr. Rowe, both prominent sportsmen of 
international position and fame, it must 
be written that the American classifica- 
tion of the Llewellin strain was in no way 
connected with an exploitation of a “new 
breed.” On the other hand, the Llewellin 
had won its spurs, since the inauguration 
of field trials for sporting dogs in Great 
Britain and other parts of Europe. 


R. Ll. Purcell Llewellin, who died a 
few years ago, passed the ninety-year mark 
of life. He was a country gentleman of 
the old squire type, a Master of Arts (Ox- 
ford); a magistrate, high-farmer and 
game preserver. He had in turn owned 
Gordon, Irish and English setters. One of 
the first of the more celebrated red-coated 
Irish dogs, Plunket, came to this country. 
It was from his older friend, Edward 
Laverack, that he obtained one side of his 
breeding stock of English setters; and 
from Sir Vincent Corbet he got the other 
side of the parentages that were to pro- 
duce the Llewellins which still remain pure 
in blood in England as well as in the 
United States and Canada. At this year’s 
field trials held near Church Stretton, 
Shropshire, England, William Hum- 
phrey’s pure Llewellins, Horsford Coun- 
tess Dusty, was second in the Puppy 
Stake, while Countess Drone won the 
Novice Stake. Horsford Countess Darling 
entered in the Open Stakes had to be with- 
drawn because of being in season. The 
winner of the Open Stake, Mr. Mitchell’s 
Bratton Vanity, is a granddaughter of one 
of Mr. Llewellin’s dogs. 

The particular strain is a blend of the 
pure Dash-out-of-Moll and Dash-out-of- 
Lill Laverack progenies with the blood 


PURE-BRED LLEWELLIN SETTER 


Bred from setters in the late Mr. 


Llewellin’s kennels. 
| and five special prizes E. S. F. T. 1933. Breeder-Owner: 


| 


Horsford Countess Darling, first-prize Puppy Stakes 
W. Humphrey, The Stiperstones, 
England 
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represented by the late Sir Vincent Cor- 
bet’s Old Slut, and with that of the late 
Mr. Statter’s Rhoebe as was present chief- 
ly in Dick, 
3ut whilst those for the most part were 
somewhat coarse, withal powerful, work- 
manlike dogs, the Purcell Llewellin com- 
bination retained the size, bone and power, 
and added improvement in make and shape. 
The tendency towards coarseness, slack- 
ness of loin and want of refinement was 
improved away, and the characteristic of 
the Llewellin became size as well as 
quality. 

In their breeder’s days the Llewellin 
setters possessed quality and beauty of 
appearance. As shooting and 


REL. 


THE LATE MR. 
Photo autographed at the 
Lyth Hill, near Shrewsbury, 


LLEWELLIN, M.A., J.P. 


age of 83 years. 
England 


dogs as well as show specimens they were 
unusually successful. In his letters to this 
writer, the originator of the Llewellin 
strain. said he was grieved that some of 
the progenies of his old breed, in America, 
had become undersized; that he hoped 
owners would discontinue breeding from 
such specimens. 
dred-per-cent pure-bred Llewellin setters, 
if they possess the extended pedigrees as 
furnished by the American Field, will be 
interested to read the following extract 
taken from a private letter written about 
twelve years ago: 

“The Bondhus, however, undoubtedly 
had the brains inherited from their clever 
progenitors, Dash II, and Edward Arm- 
strong’s Duke and Kate. During 50 years 
I have won more with the Bondhu family 
than with all the Wind’ems, good as the 
latter were. Dash II was practically never 
beaten, nor was his son Dashing Bondhu, 
who won thirteen field trials.” 

Brains, 
ready phrase for describing pretty well 
everything that a Llewellin setter should 
These setters as field dogs were 
first seen by myself at the National Field 
Trials (England) in or about the year 
1886. Their high quality, so far as ap- 
pearance went, was exceptional. They 
were good to look at because of their 
excellent condition: their coats and feath- 
erings were as those of high-class bench 
dogs. Their owner not only worked his 
dogs, but won with them. A tall, slightly 
round-shouldered man of commanding 
presence came along with his beautiful 
brace of perfectly-broken setters. They 
made a pretty picture—one that remains 
stored away among the unforgettable in- 


possess, 


Dan, Dora, Daisy, Ruby, etc. | 








field-trial 


Died at 


Those who own one-hun- | 


size and quality may form a | 













SIRES. 
Crangle, 


—, Banchory 


imp. Ch. Drinkstone 
Pons 


rump . 
By Blenheim Scamp a h. Banchory 
Ex Lady Daphne Danilo — 

Ex Ch. Drinkstone 
Pe 


For service to the above dogs to approved bitches only, apply to Wingan Kennels 


WINGAN KENNELS, East Islip, Long Island, N. Y 
Jay F. Carlisle, Owner 


POINTERS AT STUD 


Nepken Carolina Bill 
By Shore's Carolina Doone 
Ex Paoli Snow 
Both the above dogs 
For service to approved bitches only 
Redfield, Z 


Imp. Boyd of Butterthwaite Imp. Maesydd Marquis 

Champion Drink- 4 ee Faro By Stainton Stanley 

stone Peg by Toi x enarm Coronet Ex All-aglow-Acorn 

of Whitmore and Imp. Blaze of | eee imp. Witherm Olympus 

Pride of Somersby By Ferndale Far By Maesydd Marcus 
Ex Nancy of Butterthwaite Ex Benetta 


LABRADORS AT STUD 


Nepken Carolina Sport 

By Doone’s Jack Frost 

Ex Nellie Speed Queen 
Field Trial WINNERS and 
apply to George M. 


are outstanding 


N. 


Imp. Drinkstone Mars  - vg | Bulfinch 


By Ch. Banchory Ch. Tar of 
Danilo oo x 

Ex. Ch. Drinkstone Ex Delyn of Liphook 
Peg 

















Labrador Retrievers for Sale 


No trouble to get your limit if you have a 
Labrador along. The dog with the uncanny nose 
and wonderful eyes. Ask the man who owns 
a Labrador. Puppies and youngsters, best of 
breeding, $50.00 and up. 


MAC’S KENNELS 
E. J. McCreary, Norton, Kansas 








DUAL PURPOSE SPRINGERS 


Puppies by Champion Elysian Emissary (best dog £ Show All 
Breeds, San Francisco, Aug. 1934) x Champion Lilac Wonder; also 
litter by Champ pion Elysian Empe ror x Elysian Blossom. Litters ex- 





litter brothers & Engl 
Real gun dogs and con specimens of the breed. 
peror now in Illinois. Folder upon request. Safe ‘ition guaranteed. 


Robt. Elliott, Box 1112, Calexico, Calif. 








ABOUT HALF PRICE 
Ch. Springbok of Ware and Dual Ch, Flint of Aven- 
dale bloodlines. My breeding stock ‘is raised in a big 
area where they run and play, thereby building muscle 
and heart, and consequently produce rugged, beautiful 
puppies. Springers are best all-purpose dog—fine re- 
trievers on land or water. Wonderful watch dogs for the 
home, as they have a nose almost equal to a bloodhound. 
Shipped on approval 
FRANK J. COX, 207 West Spruce, Dodge City, Kans. 








Springer Spaniels 


A few choice youngsters old enough to work 
this fall. Bred from real workers with the 
best of blood lines. Priced to sell. 


COMRADE FARMS 


Galion Ohio 








PRINGER SPANIELS 


Progeny of Dual Purpose and Field Trial Champions 
Horsford Hetman, Springbok of Ware, Prince of Aven 
dale, Colinette, Flint of Avendale and Matford Patty 
2 yearling males and 2 yearling females inoculated for 
distemper, Laidlaw Dunkin method. 1 fine brood bitch 
over distemper, cheap to a good home, also younger 
ones. One brace of yearling 13-inch male beagles over 
distemper. All dogs eligible to A. K. C. registration, 
No fancy prices. 

ronness KENNELS, REG., H. Clifford, Owner 

0 S. Judson St., Gloversville, N. Y. 








Trained Springer Spaniels 


Brood bitches and pups, any age or color. Strong, 
healthy farm-raised stock from the world’s leading 
Field Trial and Show Champions. They make fast, 
eager hunters and retrievers, and win wherever shown. 
All A.K.C. registered and sold subject to your ap- 
proval. Our high quality stock and reasonable prices 
will please you. State your requirements fully and pic- 
tures will be — ‘/ dogs at stud, “King- 
fisher of Avanda and ‘‘Gouverneur of Avandale.’ 
KESTERSON’S KENNELS, Skamokawa, Washington 














Mr. GILROY says... 


“‘In my years of breeding | have 
never come across a finer or more 
economical food than BALORA- 

TION’, says Mr. Gilroy, breeder 
of the nationally famous setter Ch. 
Chief Topic, winner of Best of 
Show at Eastern Dog Show. 
Thousands of dog owners are dis- 
covering this fact discovering 
that BALORATION, “formulated by 
one of the country’s most eminent canine authorities, is 
the PERFECTLY BALANCED FOOD .. . the one food 
now rng dogs in glowing health without any supplemental 
eeding. 


Write for Book of ‘Tests and Testimonials” and Free Sample 
25 Ibs. $1.35 @ 100 Ibs. $4.85. F.0.B. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Special Formula PUPPY FOOD..25 Ibs. $1.75....100 Ibs. $5.85 


Either food ... 10 ths. .. . $1.00 postpai 
SPECIAL OFFER MS) ei - Of Masissions + ae 


JEM Animal Food Corp., 514 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BAL O RATION 





PERFECTLY BALANCED DOG FOOD 








SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 


Sire—Cu. Brive King—and a good field dog. 
Dam—BvusnL_es BRUNNING—my own companion who 
handled forty doves the first two days of the season 
and never made a_ break. 

The puppies*, black and white, and liver and 
white, good bone, good bodies, all you could ask for 
and priced accordingly. 

NORTON DOWD 
1009 No. Yale 


*Whelped April 15. 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Beautiful Springer Puppies bred at the Avandale Ken- 
nels out of Champion Aristocrat of Avandale X De- 
light of Avandale whose parents were both Fieid Trial 
champions. Full of hunting sense and large enough to 
start with this fall, on sale at nearly half the usual 
price. Send for list. 


The Springs Kennels 


Wichita, Kansas 








Wessington Springs, S. D. 








English Springer Spaniel Puppies 
by Rufton Roger of Clarion out of my registered bitch. 
Raised in the country, with children, as a hobby 
Whelped June 4, 1934. Best of show and working 
bloodlines. Prices reasonable, or would trade litter or 
part of it for thoroughly broken shooting dog 
(Springer). Come and see them yourself if you are 
near Princeton at any time. 


George Batten, Rosedale Road, Princeton, N. J. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


A few beautiful puppies, about six months 
of age. Choicest of Field and Bench blood- 
lines. Registered. 


TRENT VALLEY KENNELS 


HERBERT 8S. ROUTLEY 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 

















English Springer Spaniels 


Some liver and white puppies bred at the Avan- 
dale Kennels. Sired by Ch. Aristocrat of Avan- 
dale out of Buttercup of Avandale, a daughter 
of Ch. Lammond’s Mike. I will guarantee all 
of these puppies to make good hunters and 
retrievers. Address all inquiries to 


W. S. PETERS, 637 Jefferson Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 








Springer Spaniels 


Some beautiful individuals ready to hunt this Fall. 
Dual Champion Flint and Champion Springbok of Ware 
blood lines. They are now retrieving and are ready to 
go in the field for experience. Several choice matrons 
in whelp. All registered A. K. C. I furnish registra- 
tion papers, guarantee safe delivery and will ship sub- 
ject to your inspection and approval. 
LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minnesota 

















FOR SALE 
Two Orange & White English Setters 


2 years old, thoroughly trained on Woodcock and 
irouse. Perfect working condition. One Black and 
White Pointer, 14% years old, pedigreed. Two Beagle 
hounds, 4 3 trained and heavily shot over 
winter on White Rabbits. Bred for my own 
» pleased to give trial here any time 
E. N. ATHERTON 
Sporting Dog Trainer Upper Gloucester, 


years 





Me. 








EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS THIS! 


“STRIPSLIK” 





postpaid 


Becs-ant out the dead hak it removes it entirely 
Ma tee 


r @ blade, 
Comb Outtit” 50¢ 


“4 28S ~ 
Anti-Bark Bri arking—$1.00 postpaid 
WARNER'S DOG “SUPPLIES. Dept. F. Norwich, Conn. 








AMERICAN WATER SPANIEL PUPS 


These little brown curly Spaniels are just the dog 
the hunter who wants a medium size, sturdy retriever 
ind one that will not crowd him in the boat or blind 
Average height 17 inches, 30 to 45 Ibs, Their 
ill brown color makes s eonspicuous to the 
keen eyes of ducks. Also real hunters and retrievers of 
upland Ideal companions and especially fond of 
hildren hipped on approval. Literature ten 


— DRISCOLL 0. SCANLAN 
Nashville, 


for 


game 


Pup 


Kaskaskia St. tHinois 








German Shorthairs & Springer Spaniels 
able to offer puppies and grown do 
from the best field and bench bloodlines ob 
Puppies right age for fall hunting Two 
tiger females born Feb. 3, 1934. Sired b 
One male and female born Mar 23, 
Field papers. One black and white 
3 old, real stud dog has breed 
ing behind him of springers from imported 
ired by imported dog. A, K. C. papers. All 

inquiries answered. Send us your wants. 


PLATTE INVERESK KENNELS, North Bend, Nebr. 


are both 
breeds 
t ainable 
orthair 
in nn rted «dog 
1934 Ameri: in 
pringer male, 


female 








German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all dog for Aroomgd woop 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retric Seautiful, 
fectionate, intelligent, w atchful companion aan 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
trains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
i lifetime experience as breeder and handler. Th 
rid’s largest, exclusive breeder 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


-around gun tn 


y working 


Missoula Montana 











Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
to dispose of all dog 
companions. 

time to purchase 
Get your 
in the field 

ill for sales list of young and matured 
in Springer Cockers, German Short hair, an 
Pointer They will last long at the price we 
ure askin » act at once and be sure of getting 
ye ae cho 

Or. “C. “Gifford, 46 Washington Bivd., Oshkosh. Wis. 
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and be prepared for 
in time to et ut 
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Beagle Hounds 


existence’’ 





Finest Perfected Strain 
. America. Dime brings liter- 
aid ov* - 
"ra) Rorn Bib ature 


MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 


Desk B E. A. Kopp. Owner 


“Greatest little sporting dog in 


Johnson Creek. Wis. 





ROXIE GIRL 
Pointer Bitch 


B.G.S.B. A 
shooting 


Registered 
gentleman's 


dog. Price $150.00 

Shipped any address, 
four years old trial, guaranteeing 

charges both ways. 


DR. PAUL FITZGERALD, Greenville, N. C. 





FOR SALE 
Field-Type Cocker Spaniels 


Strong healthy pups. Reds, blacks and liv- 


er-colored. Two to five months old. 


John Maxwell, What Cheer, Iowa 








TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, ete. Dogs combining the best of B. C 
and Qld Country blood-lines. Also young springer 
spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 
breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 
be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 
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SPRINGER SPANIEL CLUB’S PICNIC 
of Michigan. Supporters of field trial and bench dogs. The annual show is to be 


Members of the E. 8S. S.C. 
held at Detroit, 


on 
cidents of a widely extended career as a 
field-trial and bench-show correspondent 
for 49 years. 

The values of field-trial setters were 
never larger than in Mr. Llewellin’s time. 
He refused $6000 for Count Wind’em and 
$5000 for two bitches which Sir Vincent 
Corbet declared the best he had ever seen. 

Coming to the points of the Llewellin 
setter, it may be written that often the 
tan colorization may be observed on the 
cheeks and other markings of this strain 
or breed. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that Mr. Llewellin always wrote “my 
breed” in connection with the “English” 
setters he produced during his lifetime. 
Writing broadly, breeders of Llewellins 
are advised to do their utmost to keep up 
lf 
the males stand to 23 inches at the 
shoulder and weigh 40 to 55 pounds, so 
much the better. That would be a nice 
| height and weight for any gun dog of the 
| pointing breeds. 

Usually the Llewellin is a slimmer and 
more easy-travelling dog than the straight- 
bred English or Laverack setter—a dog 


»? 


| that has been wonderfully improved dur- 


ing the last thirty years. The shoulders of 





ve ae. 
AMERICAN BEAGLES OF EXCELLENT TYPE 


r., of Boston. 
voice aud pace 


As painted forty years ago, by A. Pope, J 


have nose, 


the Laveracks have become better and 
better since they have been bred, reared 
or raised where there is plenty of exercis- 
ing opportunities in this or other countries, 


November 4, 


1934 


Most of the English-bred Laveracks of 
three decades ago were frightfully faulty 
in the placement of their. shoulders—a 
part of an animal’s anatomy that either 
makes or spoils him as a fast-galloping 
dog. It is advisable to breed Llewellin or 
any other setters with first-class, obliquely 
placed shoulders. 

The head of the setter is lighter than 
the pointer’s and narrower across the 
ears, but usually high at the forehead. 
The nose is long, and shows a tendency 
to fall inwards towards the eyes, the cor- 
ners of which should not be less than 
four inches from its tip. It should be 
broad, with large open nostrils, well be- 
dewed with moisture, and of a dark color. 
Lips full at the angles, but not pendulous 
even to the extent allowable in the pointer. 
Ears should be about six inches long, set 
on low and well forward, and rounded 
at the lower edges. Eyes large but not 
protruding. The eye-color generally fol- 
lows that of the predominant hue of _ 
tan or orange markings on the head « 


body or both. 

The chest in a first-class specimen is 
rarely so wide as that of the pointer: 
barrel is not so pronounced. 


the 
The hips are 


Lloyd Collection 


They are American foxhounds in miniature and 


more ragged and the loin slightly more 
arched. Some like the cat-foot while others 
prefer the hare-foot. If the cat-foot 
thickly clothed with long hair, especially 
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WORM CAPSULES 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE C, T. 
KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS [A scientific treatment.] 
Dogs and foxes become infested at early | 


age. Special size capsules for differentages, 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Send forILLUSTRATED 
WORM BULLETIN No. 652 
Upescal Selenite —Eleiptal 
Address Desk N-16-L 
Animal Industry Dept. o 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


‘English Setters 
of Debonair 


LLEWELLIN- 
LAVER 








. ACK 
rE" . AND 
Ach.’ Uso MALLWYD 
{ ee) STRAINS 
. t a\\y 
Pennine Beautiful young- 


Patron sters and pup- 


ed PK 
3 ui 
i \) pbs S pies sired by the 
») " Great 
wes nedubt Rid KG ue. a3 -and American 
Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron, 
out of select Brood Matrons by Champion Albert’s 
MacAllister II, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
Champion Grey Friar Perfect development, condition 
and delivery guaranteed, Prices $40 and $50. Service 
to Patron $40 
E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 


Telephone Kensington 245 W 


ENGLISH SETTERS 


Several litters of well-bred puppies 
now ready for delivery. 
Priced to sell. 

Dr. W. B. Maxson, Flemington, N. J. 
ENGLISH SETTER—Exceptional puppies 


Two months old, October 13th 


f Topie A. K. C. 799-365 

















Agamemnon of Silvermine  { Gilroy’ 
A.K.C.—941 -562 t - ket's Nell A. K. C, 863-216 


Huntstone Fancy { Huntstone Sweetie A. K. C. 
A.K.C.—941 -563 { Huntstone True Blue A. K.C, 


The best hunting and show stock in America on 
both sire’s and dam's sides. Price $50—$60—$70. 


Silvermine Kennels, Comstock Hill, Norwalk, Conn. 
English Setters for Sale 





91-586 


740-688 









Eugene’s Ghost and Mr. E uge ne M. breeding. Direct Sean 
of Count Wh ne No, 603. Without a break of winning blood. 
All ages and 7 

‘i “Anderson Ranch Kennels, Gem, Kansas 


e 7 . 
Pedigreed Irish Setter Puppies 
FOR SALE 
Unusual Litter available 
iby Satnt Patrick and GLen Lo Farm Lasstr) 
A daughter of the famous Champion FLORNELL 
Soutre of Mritson. Also at Stud to aeeores 

Sitches, SAINT PaTricK—A.K.C. 94762 
MALCOLM D. B. HUNTE 
Glen Lo Farm, Glen Cove, L. 1., 


HUNTING DOGS 
English Pointers, English Setters, Irish Set- 
ters, Cocker Spaniels, Oorang Airedales, Re- 
trievers, Beagles, and Coonhounds. Thoroughly 
trained dogs and choice puppies shipped on 
trial. We can please you. Best, of references. 
Established thirty-five years. -Send dime for 
lists of healthy, certified stock. 





ie York 








English | 








SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE La Rue, Ohio 
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| between the pads, the cat-foot might be 
preferable—in the opinion of some breed- 
ers of ripe experience. 

The cat-foot is round in its formation— 
| just like that of the domesticated feline: 
| the knuckles of the toes are arched. It is 

supposed to be a stronger foot than the 
| long-toed, less pronounced knuckle foot 
| that in a measure is similar to that of the 
| hare or rabbit. The cat-foot many declare 
| to be the better able to withstand the 
weight that falls on the feet, when the dog | 
| is leaping from a height. It has been said | 
that the cat-foot of the English foxhound | 
never gives way even if he be regularly 
hunted for five or more seasons over the 
| most difficult of countries. Rightly or 
wrongly, the hare or long foot is said to 
give more speed; but it will be recognized | 
that rapidity of motion has at the back of | 
it the racing or oblique shoulders, the | 
propelling powers of the hindquarters, 
plus the strength of the loins and the} 
| glory of the well-made body—the “engine 
| room” of the fast-travelling dog of any | 
breed. 

The stern or flag or tail varies a great 
deal. In the case of American setters the | 

stern is not only longer, but is carried | 
higher than in the instance of E uropean- 

bred setters. The high-carried tail is pre- 
ferred in America, for the reason that it 
may be seen from a greater distance than 
the low tail borne (while the dog is point- 
ing game) almost straight out or slightly 
below the level of the dog’s hindquarters. 
The tail feathering should be flat, long and 
silky, deep in the center, and tapering to 
each end, The coat should be fine and silky. 
There must be little or no curl. The pre- 
dominant body-color is white. The mark- 
ings are often black or black-and-tan. 

As before mentioned, the Llewellin set- 
ter blood might be recognized by the ad- 
mixture of tan-colored cheek markings. 

But such must not be accepted as true | 
| evidence of the presence of the old blood | 
of the Llewellin strain. 

Usefulness, Brains, Quality and Beauty | 
were the four cornerstones on which | 
Squire Llewellin built his setter breed. 
And, truth to tell, he erected an edifice | 
that will endure. 








BEAGLES: THE HUNTER’S JOY | 


HAT better than a cry or small | 
pack of beagles? They are the small- | 
est of the great hound family and, for 
their size, have better scenting powers 
than big hounds. Perhaps, this superior 
olfactory sense is developed or the sooner 
satisfied because of the fact that the beagle 
is closer to the ground than the foxhound 
or harrier. Anyway the beagle is be- 
loved as a hunter, whether he is used singly 
| or in pack. The beagle in shape is a dwarf 
Southern hound (English), a variety now 
extinct. This hound was bred down from 
| the old Talbot hounds, named after Talbot, 
| a follower of The Conqueror, at or after 
the Battle of Hastings (1066 A. D.). So 
as to describe more clearly the Talbot 
a it may be written that it possessed 
approximately the make, shape, head, nose, 
ear and voice characteristics of the pure- 
| bred American coonhound of the present 
time. From the American foxhound and 
the beagle came the useful rabbit dog. 
The larger sort of beagle is full of sym- 
metry. Not only is he beautiful, but as 
useful and interesting as the day is long. 
In this country, for the purposes of field 
trials and bench-show rings, he must not 
exceed 15 inches at the shoulder. On the 
other hand, where the hare is hunted, the 
| beagle may be 16 inches and even higher 
|in the case of beagles hunted on larger 
animals than hares and followed on horse- 
| back. 


| In America, beagles, while hunted singly 
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In the field or 
in the kennel, 


your dog needs 
the 


D 


RED HEART 


@ What outdoor man would be con- 
tent with a diet of beans every 
day all year ’round, no matter how 
good they happened to taste at first? 
And what dog would relish the 
same dog food every day of his life? 
Red Heart Dog Food comes in 
three DIFFERENT flavors—Beef, 
Fish and Cheese. And into each 
diet goes everything in vitamins 
and minerals that your dog needs 
to build bone and muscle. Clean, 
nourishing beef products, cereals, 
vegetables, bone meal and cod liver 
oil. Each properly proportioned to 
offer your dog a fine, tasty meal that 
he’ll like. Fully Government in- 
spected, Red Heart is fit even for 
human consumption, and yet it 
costs no more than other dog foods. 
Start your dog on the Diversified 
Diets today. Alternate the feeding 
and watch his appetite improve! 
Red Heart is manufactured by 
John Morrell & Co., purveyors for 
over a century of high quality food 
products for human consumption. 
Ottumwa, Ia.; Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
Topeka, Kans. 


Tune in Bob Becker's “Chats About 
Dogs” every Sunday at 2:15 P. M. E.S.T., 


1:15 P.M. C.S.T., over NBC Blue Network. 


RED HEART 


The Diversified Diet 
‘oTelcm tele)» 
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“1 Need Hard, 
Crunchy Food” 
says your Dog! 


If you want your dog to thrive, to remain 
smart, keen and alert, give him hard, dry, 
crunchy Milk-Bone. Here’s a food that 
your dog loves to gnaw and chew—a 
food that exercises his teeth, promotes 
the flow of 
saliva—a food 
he can’t gulp 
down. And you 
couldn’t find 
a food he’d 


enjoy more! 





Doc & Puppy Biscuits 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
449 West 14th Street, New York 





Irish Water Spaniels 

“TWO LIMITS, TO GET ONE” 
Yes, that’s about the size of it when you shoot duck and 
in fact pheasant or other upland birds, without a re 
triever. Tried and proven for over h uf a century, you 
don't have to GUESS “PATSEY” will do. An 
ALL AROUND I . land or water. Wonder 
ful intelligence, affectionate, easy to handle. Puppies, 
youngsters, trained dogs. SAFE DELIVERY and SAT- 
ISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 











$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 
Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7°x14’x5 
high—ineluding gate. Shipped promptly 
F’.O.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 
Clips. Send 6¢ in postage for Booklet 85G. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
(Pormerly Scheeler's Sona; Est. 1869) 


574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 











“* ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
“ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING’ 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
etter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 


$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
i year’s >. to FIELD & STREAM §2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING . 3 for 
$4.50 $3.25 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
i year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM §2.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING . , = . for_ 
$4.50) $3-25 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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or in company of a couple or more, are 
mostly used for cottontail rabbit and vary- 
ing hare (snowshoe rabbit) hunting, the 
little hounds being employed to drive 
furred game to the gun. So it is the beagle 
gives joy to the hunter-owner and his 
friends. 

It is the pride of most men and women 
to keep the beagle in its purity. However, 
when he is crossed with larger hounds of 
the American, English and coonhound 
breeds, the progeny might be used for 
pretty well any kind of woodland hunting 
under the sun. For considerably over a 
hundred years, pure-bred beagles have 
been treasured in these United States. It is 
not too much to write that in no country 
are there so many individually owned 
beagles as here. The spaniel’s work in 
Europe is often the beagle’s work in 
America. That the beagle’s popularity is 
well deserved and his worthiness rests on 
his usefulness in the field, there can be no 
doubt. 


SPANIEL CLUBS FOR BOYS 





P and down the country, clubs have | 
been established for boys and other | 


young folk who take an interest in spaniel 
dogs for hunting purposes. It is recognized 
that a spaniel is less of a handful for the 
hunting-inclined lad or novice in the way 
of training gun dogs than is the larger 
pointer or setter. Moreover, the spaniel 
may provide better and more varied sport 
on several kinds of furred and feathered 
game, than those other four-footed and 
fast friends of shooting men—dogs col- 
loquially known as “bird dogs.” 

There is an old saying that the spaniel 
breaks himself; but that statement may be 
amplified with the declaration that even 
the best of these hunters or workers must 


be under command. Otherwise the keenest | 


of spaniels becomes nothing more or less 
than a useless game- -disturber. Such a dog 
is of little or no service to the man or boy 
that shoots to kill. Therefore, instructors 


should impress on their dog-breaking pupils | 


to first teach their puppies to down-charge, 
and remain in that position until ordered 
from it. Once this command is drilled into 
the spaniel’s brain, he should become 
steady under all conditions. The wild, out- 
of-hand spaniel is an abomination. To 


paraphrase: Spare the rod and spoil the 


spaniel. 

As the trained spaniel is a close quester 
that should work to the gun, there should 
be many opportunities for the shooter to 
closely observe nature. Especially should 
this occur in the woodlands and marsh- 
lands where there is so much that is inter- 
esting to observe in animal, bird and in- 
sect life. Such experiences provide worth- 
while lessons. Herein is just that part of 
life the young and eager field-naturalist 
is wont to enjoy. So it is that a spaniel, 
while working in what is known as spaniel 
country or terrain, may supply to the bud- 
ding sportsman the added delights that the 
uplands and lowlands give. 





The alert young or old shooter should | 


always have his weather-eye open so that 
he might see what is going on in the im- 
mediate surroundings where he happens to 


be hunting. As his spaniel dog should not | 


be more than 35 to 40 yards. away from 
where the hunter stands or walks, the 
man’s vision may take in almost every 


part of the scene. The mute spaniel and the | 
stealthy human may provide something | 


more than crude sport. As often as not, 


Nature presents still and living pictures | 


that only she can provide. 


Spaniel clubs for young people should | 


present free lessons in natural history, 
botany and other outdoor knowledge. 
Intelligence of this kind adds zest and 


healthfulness to the father and his sons. | 











Club Officers! 


Get your members 
out in full force! 


IVE them the finest entertainment 

possible to offer sportsmen—two 
or three more of the wonderful Field 
& Stream movies of hunting or fishing. 
Announcement of this treat will bring 
every member who is able to walk. 
Hundreds of clubs have proved these 
pictures to be the finest “interest- 
arouser” they have ever tried. Here are 
the three newest. 





QUAIL HUNTING IN THE 
HOME OF MARY MONTROSE 


Made recently in North Carolina on one 
of the finest shooting estates in America, 
by Mr. William Ziegler, Jr. and Mr. E. F. 
Warner, publisher of Field & Stream... 
shooting over some of the finest candidates 
for the Field Trial Championship. A genu- 
ine thrill for every lover of gun dogs. 

In 16 mm. “home movie” size. In 2 reels, 
running time about 25 minutes. Rented for 
one evening for only $3.00—or for 3 annual 
subscriptions taken by members. 





THE BIGGEST BEARS ON 
EARTH. The result of 6 months of 


dangerous work, this is the finest and 
most thrilling picture ever made of the 
Great Alaska Brown Bear, which some- 
times exceeds 11 ft. length and 1600 Ibs. 
weight. Close-up ‘“‘shots’’ that will take 
your breath away. 16 mm. Rental $2.50 for 
one evening—or for 2 annual subscriptions. 





KENAI MOOSE. The Kenai Penin- 
sula in Alaska is the greatest moose coun- 
try on earth. This picture, made in the 
heart of it, brings you wonderful close-up 
studies of some of the most majestic an- 
imals ever photographed. A truly great 
picture. 16 mm. Rental $2.50 for one eve- 
ning—or for 2 annual subscriptions. 


21 MORE IN 16 MM. 

FIELD & STREAM Motion Pictures of 
Hunting and Fishing are the finest of their 
kind ever made. 24 subjects covering as 
many different kinds of shooting and fish- 
ing, all in the 16 mm. size; 22 subjects are 
available in standard 35 mm. (professional) 
size; all are the finest entertainment that 
can be had by any club of sportsmen. 


They can be rented either for cash or on 
terms that make them cost the Club’s 
treasury nothing. 


Write for complete information 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 
CANINE INTELLIGENCE 


By Horace Lytle 


I published comment on amazing per- 
formances it was my privilege to wit- 
ness in the case of a pointer dog named 
3rownie, developed and handled by a friend 
of mine. I saw this dog do things which 
demanded ability far beyond mere instinct. 
3rownie came to an untimely end. A short 
time later my friend, Roy, wrote me that 
he was concentrating on two Irish setters 
to follow in Brownie’s footsteps. It was 
never my privilege to see either of these 
perform, however, until recently. 

I was driving through western New 
York State, and upon reaching the home 
town of my friend, made it a p ‘int to look 
him up. We “just talked dog” that night 
for several hours. I asked Roy in a friend- 
ly way to tell me about Brownie and his 
development. 

“Well,” he said, “a number of years 
ago a man came through here and gave 
an exhibition up town with his dog, which 
had performed in the movies. I wasn’t a 
whole lot impressed — because anybody 
knows it is possible to teach a dog special 
tricks. The next day, however, this man 
came out to the kennels, and that’s when I 
was impressed. He had his dog do a lot 
of things just naturally. There were no 
mere stunts in this performance. I made 
up my mind to take one of my dogs and 
try him out. I picked on Brownie. I never 
kept him in the kennel again. Wherever I 


Gir! AL years ago in these columns, 


Pointer Brownie and Irish setter Abe 
climbing tree, at command. See article 





went, he was my constant companion, 

“If anyone had ever heard me talking 
to Brownie, they’d probably have thought 
I was crazy. I’d say: ‘Brownie, this is a 
chair—see, chair.’ Then I'd say: ‘Brownie, 
this is a glove—this is a shoe—this is an 
automobile—this is a truck—this is a gun.’ 
You, too, may think I’m crazy, but I want 
to tell you that by this means, and constant 
repetition, I taught Brownie to know just 
hundreds of things. 

“Then I began to teach him certain per- 
formances, in which a distinction between 
various things played a part. The develop- 
ment was all natural. You may think it 
took a long time, but it really didn’t. 
Brownie learned even faster than I myself 
had believed possible.” Then Roy smiled 
and concluded: “That’s about all there 
really was to it.” 


T was during one of the early pheasant- 

dog field-trial championships held at 
Buffalo that I saw Brownie perform sev- 
eral years ago. I heard Roy say to him: 
“Brownie, go jump up on the running 
board of that automobile.” Brownie did 
it and waited until ordered to jump down, 
Then his master ordered: “Now go to 
that truck and climb up on it.” There was 
nothing prearranged about this perform- 
ance. I myself saw Brownie do these 
things. I myself know that he knew the 
difference between a passenger car and a 
truck. The other night at his home, Roy 
told me about a number of other things 
3rownie would do, I won't repeat them for 
fear of not being believed. I don’t want 
to start an argument if I can help it. 

The next morning before I left his home, 
Roy asked me to take a little walk with 
him and the dogs over some of those 
beautiful hills of New York State. Now 
any man knows that in the case of keen 
pointers or setters, two or three are 
usually a handful to handle on a stroll 
through the fields. But when we started 
out last week, Roy turned loose from 
those kennels twenty full-grown dogs— 
pointers and English and Irish setters! 
I immediately began to wonder how many 
would still be with us when we got back— 
provided they would go anywhere. We 
didn’t lose a single hair of a single dog. 

Among that lot were some keen goers, 
particularly two of the pointers and one 
of the English setters. When in the field, 
Roy called each dog by name and had the 
whole lot of them under perfect control 
every minute of the time. Among that lot 
of twenty were the two Irish setters, Abe 
and Sandy, which Roy has been training 
to follow in Brownie’s footsteps. We came 
to a break in the hills where the vision 
was somewhat better, and Roy asked me 
if I would like to see him make one of 
the dogs “do something.” I said that I most 
certainly would. His selection for the job 
was Abe. 

Roy then called Abe to him and said: 
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FLASHY 
WORK... 





Put vim and pep into the field work of 
your dog by feeding him a food rich in 
“B. V.” (BIOLOGIC VALUE — ability to 
nourish). 


Ken-L-Ration is your biggest money’s 
worth in dog food. It is high in biologic 
value. Comparative tests have proved 
Ken-L-Ration’s power to maintain the 
dog in splendid health. 


Ken-L-Ration in the yellow label is 
made with choice cuts of horse meat.* 
Ken-L-Ration in the white label is made 
with pure beef—a REAL BEEF food of 
genuine Ken-L-Ration quality. Don’t 
waste money on inferior, cheap foods. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 


113 Peoples Ave. 
Rockford, Il. 









If you feed 3 or more 

dogs write for FREE 

folder titled: “Three 
Ways to Feed.” 


* “Horse meat is better for 
dogs.”— University of 

















Broken Gun Dogs 


Whether you prefer a Pointer—Setter— 
Cocker Spaniel—or Springer Spaniel— 
as your Field Companion, you certainly 
want a GUN DOG that is thoroughly 
experienced on game. 


High Class—Well Broken—Bird Dogs 


shown in the field to any one really in- 


terested. 
ELCOVA 


Euias C. Vai 
Freedom Plains Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











America’s Leading Shooting Dog 


TRAINING KENNELS 


would like to train your young dogs or condi- 
tion your old dogs for fall shooting and Ama- 
teur trials. Kennels and excellent grounds at 
Florence, S. C.; also Holly Springs, Miss. Ad- 
dress Grady W. Smith Training Kennels, Holly 
Springs, Miss. 

















DISTEMPER 


NOW CONTROLLED 


The Laidlaw-Dunkin discoveries 
have removed the terrors of distem- 
per. Spare your dogs this dreaded 


Write for free booklets. 


Consult your Veterinarian 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES 


Incorporated 
DEPT. B—511 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


di sease. 











Outstanding Gun Dogs 
FOR SALE 


Pictures and other information 
on request. 
FORDS KENNELS 
a 





Lavonia, Ga. 
—— 





MALE RABBIT HOUND —S$15 


Kentucky-English and Bluetick Breeding, 2% 
vears old, medium size, good voice, long ears. All 
day hunter. Has had the experience. Will hunt any- 
where, Extra good in briars, underbrush and thickets 


Knows how to start rabbit and stay with it until 
shot or holed. Good hole barker, Steady driver. True 
trailer, Wil) hunt in any kind of weather, Can trail 
rabbit on snow, Free of any disease. Neither man 

w gun shy 
Mens back guarantee. 


$15.00, ten days’ trial. Bank references furnished. 


T. C. DORAN, MURRAY, KY 








Facts Re Kondi Worm Specific and Conditioner 


Not a paralizant nor anesthetic, harmless as castor oil, 


and as safe to give. Not drastic, Dogs take voluntarily 
Volume, eight fluid ounces (proportionate for small dogs 
and puppies), sufficient to flush and antis sept ic ally cleans 
entire tract of ALL PARASITES, TAPE HOOK, 
ROUND, ETC in five to 30 minutes. Causes dog 
CONDITION by removing most likely cause of m or 
digestion and assimilation 

If you wish to krow if dog is infested give Kondi and 


in few minutes you will see quantity and kind if infested. 
$1.50, Druggists or KONDI CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


We are not marketing a mistake 


AMERICAN HOUNDS | 


Gossett’s Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 








» « on ets 
sande, bee d bitches, p 

vest in rabbit mindec i Enaliah Be a- 
gles *. Hiet ly dese Tiptive lustra slog of 
absorbing interest to every hound an 10 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
W. Eant Gossett—Owner 
Buck Gogpon—Trainer 


Saint Clairsville Rte. 1 


High-Class Hunting Hounds 


For sale: trained coon, skunk and opossum 
hounds; fox hounds, rabbit hounds, beagle 
hounds. Also, young partly trained dogs and 
puppies. All dogs shipped for trial. 


Catalogue ten cents. 
OAK GROVE KENNELS 











Ohio 








Ina Illinois 





OLD-FASHIONE 


LONG-EARED COON ‘HOUNDS 


Extra high-class coon hounds, $75.00. No. 1 coon 
hounds, $50.00, Average coon, skunk, opossum, mink 
hounds, $40.00. No. 1 tree hounds, seven and eight 
years of age, $25.00. Partly trained coon hounds from 
the very best coon hounds, one and two years of age, 
$20.00, High-class bird dogs, $40.00. Thoroughly 
trained. Pointer pups, right age for Fall training, 
$15.00. Rabbit hounds, $15.00. Trial allowed. 


HENRY FORT, Fort Smith, Arkansas 








pair 2%-year-old rabbit hounds, 
good routers, steady drivers, hole 


FOR SALE 


barker all day pentane, neither man nor gun shy; 
thoroughly trained, high-class hunters, no trash; had 
plenty of practice and experience, know just how to 
jump a rabbit and stay after him until shot or holed. 





lish strain and Walker. Good head, 
lo oking, good voice, female, $12.50; 
pair, $25.00. Ship €.0.D. money back 


Breeding Ky Eng 
ears extra fine 
males, $15.00; 


guarantee, 10 days’ trial. Also fine nicely started 2- 
year-old coon hound, treeing good, very fine prospect 
First $12.00 gets him C.O.D. 1. 


W. Wilson, Murray, Ky. 
iva 





FOR SALE 


No. 1, Trained Rabbit ends. We have both 
large Hounds and Beagles. All dogs well 
broken for the fleld and real gun dogs. Will 


run a rabbit until shot or holed. Beagles $30.00, 
large Hounds $25.00. All guaranteed. Orders 
from this ad will be shipped when you wish. 


J. R. SUITER 
Route 10 


Hillsboro, Ohio 

















“Abe, you go across to that opposite hill 
and climb up on that old burned stump.” 
Abe looked at him a minute before start- 
ing. Roy now said: “Go on—over there— 

get up on the old stump”—and he pointed 
his finger in that direction. Abe started. 
Down hill he went for several hundred 
yards, crossed a ditch, and headed up. 
Part way toward the stump he hesitated 
and looked back. The wind was blowing 
very hard. I feared the dog might not hear 
my friend's order. Roy called through 
cupped hands so that his voice might car- 
ry: “Go on, Abe, straight ahead. Then 
that stump to the left. Get up on it.” Abe 
went on. He came to a little stump about 
half as big as the one Roy meant and 
started to climb it. Then I noticed that 
some trees were between them and the 
stump his master really meant. Roy then 
cupped his hands and called: “Not on that 
one, Abe. Go on and turn to the left. Go 
on, there’s a big stump up there.” Abe did 
as instructed, came to the proper stump, 
looked back to make sure whether this 
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RABBITHOUNDS 


1 offer For Sale, A Nice Lot of 
Broken and Partly Trained 
Hounds, Nice Looking, Healthy 
and Strong. Good Finders 

and Trailers. Not afraid of 
heed gun fire. Before buying 
from me, make 


ayport 
Clarion County, Pa. 











| Box 654 


HUNTERS, ATTENTION! 


Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit, and 
combination hounds, thoroughly trained, ship- 
ped for free trial, also young started hounds 
and pups. Write for full description and free 
literature showing pictures and breeding. State 
dogs in which most interested. 
KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 

Paducah, Ky. 





Arkansas Best Hunting Hounds 
Extra high-class straight coonhounds $75.00; high- 
class coonhounds $50.00. Extra high-class combination 
tree-hounds trained on coon, skunk, opossum $40.00; 
good average combination tree-hounds $25.00. Old 
coonhounds $30.00; partly trained coonhounds $15.00; 
extra high-class rabbit hounds $15.00 each; per pair 
$25.00. Extra high-class deerhounds $40.00; extra 
high-class foxhounds $40.00. Coonhound pups started 
trailing $10.00, ten days’ trial. Order from this ad or 
send stamp for information. 


Edward Ferguson Booneville, Ark. 








ARKANSAS COON HOUNDS 


Hunted & Trained in the Ozark Mountains of Arkan- 
sas. Extra high-class Coon Hounds $75.00; No. 1 
Coon Hounds $50.00; Extra high-class combination tree 
hounds $40.00; Average combination tree hounds 
$20.00; Old Coon Hounds $20.00. Mixed breed tree 
hounds $30.00; Deer hounds $35.00; Fox hounds 
$35.00; Champion Rabbit hounds, real routers, $15.00 
$25.00 per pair. Catalogue lic 


T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, Arkansas 





each, 








Kentucky Rabbit Hound $15 


Male rabbit hound, 2 years old, medium size, 
ears, good voice, and is Kentucky-English and 
Sone breeding. He knows how to hunt briars, 
swamps and start a rabbit 


long 
Red 
brush, 
Will stay until shot or 


holed. Hole barker He is fast, steady, and a true 

trailer. He can stand the weather no matter how cold 
He can trail on snow, Never shy of man or gun. $15.00 
‘en days’ trial 





Can furnish you bank reference and 
back guarantee. J. N. RYAN, Murray, Ky. 


money 








Trained Coon Hounds 


Old-time Southern coon-hound stock. Also some extra- 
fine combination hunters. Bred right and broken right 
Trained in the Ozark Mountains of Missouri—the home 
of big husky coons and worlds of short game. Also 
high-class Walker fox and wolf hounds, all ages. A 
few top-notch rabbit hounds. Safe delivery and satis 
faction guaranteed 
ARTHUR F. SAMPEY 

862 So. Campbell Ave. Springfield, Mo. 











Sandy and Abe, Irish setters, obeying their 
master’s orders given from far away 


were the one. Roy cupped his hands again | 
and called: “That's the one, Abe. Up on 
it.” Abe did just as he was bid. | 

Then Roy seemed to pay no more atten- 
tion to him as he looked about him in 
order to check up on the other nineteen 
dogs. Mrs. Lytle was with us, and I caught 
the amazement in her eyes. “Why, he’s 
still staying there!” she exclaimed. A 
quiet, confident answer came from the 
dog’s master. “Yes, and he will until I 
tell him to get down.” 

But Roy isn’t one to ask any dog to 
endure a real hardship. That stump, al- 
though a fairly large one, could not be 
especially comfortable. He soon called 
over to Abe: “All right now. Come on.” 
Abe jumped down and came to us. And 
as I’ve already stated, we returned to the 
kennels with every one of the twenty dogs 
with which we had started. ' 

There had been no undue amount otf | 
noise. No wild shouting. Just a quiet walk 
through the hills with twenty intelligent | 
dogs, handled by a confident and consid- 
erate master, whose own intelligence ex- 
ceeded that of his wonderful canines. And 
that, you know, is always important. A 
handler who doesn’t know more than the ! 


LOOK, COONHUNTERS! 


$50.00 will buy one of Kentucky’s best, thoroughly 
trained, four-year-old male coonhounds of the redbone 
and bluetick breed. Wide, fast ranger and hunter, 
true and solid tree barker; will hunt anywhere, either 
hills or swamps, being absolutely rabbit-stock and 
fox-broke. Fifteen days’ trial; written money-back 
guarantee; bank reference furnished, 
C. R. Lewis 


Hazel, Kentucky 





Pair Rabbit Hounds $25 


Male and female rabbit hounds, 2% years old, medium 
size, Kentucky- English, Blue-Tick breeding, long ears, 
good voices. is pair of dogs raised and trained to 
gether but no relation. They are fast, true trailers, and 
steady drivers. Know how to hunt swamps, briars, and 
brush, and start a rabbit; will stay until shot or holed 
Hole barkers. Not shy of man or gun. They can trail 





on —_ as same as ground. Male, $15.00. Female, 
$12.50. Pair, $25.00. Ten days’ trial. With money back 
pan to please, and bank reference furnished. 
Mike Erwin Murray, Ky. 








NOTICE 
507 Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Berry Kentucky 








PAIR RABBIT HOUNDS 


Thoroughly Trained 

Male and Female, 2% years old, medium size, 
Bluetick and Redbone Breeding. Good voices, long 
ears. All day hunters. Have been raised and trained 
together, but no relation. Brush, briar and swamp 
hunters. Know how to start a rabbit. Will stay with 
it until shot or holed. G hole barkers. Steady 
drivers. Neither man nor gun shy. Male $15.00; 
Female $12.50; Pair $25.00. Ten days’ trial. Bank 
references furnished. Money back guarantee. 


ODELL KENNEL, Murray, Ky. 
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INSTANT DEATH TO FLEAS 
.» YET HARMLESS TO DOGS 


A new powder. Cer- 
tain death to fleas. No 
odor. Retains its power, 








i killing fleas as they 
hatch. Harmless to 
man and dog. 

' 10c, 25¢ 

: and 1.50 

sa Sizes. 

POWDER Copr. 1934, 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT. SPRAY 

Quality Bargains 

Pointers, English & Irish Setters 
Show Champions and winners that hunt and are 
hunted—on Grouse, Pheasants and Quail. A// are 
wun dogs. A few can win field trials. Several for 
sale—to reduce. Some finished—some partly fin- 


ished 
spoiled. 


some young quality stock untr ae and un- 
Ready to hunt this season, Our ( gm 


re offered at Stud. Write for terms. We believe 
ours to be the best Jiunting show dogs on earth. 
State your needs and we'll describe our offerings 


Write us right now. 


JORDAN FARM KENNELS 


Roy Strickland, Mgr. 

BOLIVAR, N. Y. 

Beautiful 
English and Irish Setters 


Irish setter dog four years old, bench winner, 


freely, fully and fairly. 





' registered in the A. K. C. and one of his pup- 
j pies for sale. 
' Several English setters, white and black, 
A white, black and tan and white and tan, 
whelped June, 1934, for sale. 
Write Dr. E. B. Miller Elkton, Virginia 











IRISH SETTERS 


By the Great Sires 


Ch. Kenmore Red Jacket 
Smada Irish Rex 
Imp. Red Buccaneer 
Field or Show Type 
State Age, Sex 
Mt. Gilead, Ohio 


BROKEN BIRD DOGS 


{ Pointers, male and female $45 and $65 
each, Trained where birds are plentiful, 
and the kind to get the limit over. Sent 3 
days’ You pay charges. 





a ) 


7 
+ 


DR. R. J. SMITH R. 2 





trial, C. O. D. 


GUY W. MOORE 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Route 5 





+ 
; Dog Buyers, Attention 
t POINTERS AND SETTERS:—You can now buy one 
of my fine pointers of Double Champion Comanche 
Zigtield, Carolina Frank and Pohie breeding or set 
s of national blood lines, on my time payment 
without interest or handling charges, or any 
; red tape. Three months old and up sold on approval, 
with satisfaction guaranteed after sale or money re- 
funded. Ten cents will bring photos and references 
in your own state 
J. D. Furcht Private Kennels, 


Gooding, Idaho 


POINTERS and SETTERS for SALE 


Hundred high-class shooting dogs thorough- 
ly trained, fine lookers, healthy, full of vigor 
and ready to go, no culls, priced to sell 
quick. Must dispose of stock to make room 
for new litters. Shipped for trial, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Catalogue ten cents. 


Oak Grove Kennels 





Ina, Illinois 

















| paragraph. 


| absence. When I returned he said: 


1934 


| dog can’t teach one. My wife and I re- 
| sumed our trip toward our Ohio home, 
| but we had seen some fine dogs handled 


by the sort of man to whom I’m always 
willing to make a bow of respect. 

I had thought to end my comment on 
“Canine Intelligence” with the above | 
The manuscript was lying on 
my desk and my son picked it up in my 
“You're 


| still convinced dogs do have a power to 


| however, 


| phase of instinct.” 











| people. 


reason—but, after all, everything you 
think is reason is but a manifestation or 
Well, maybe he’s right. 


My son’s comment has prompted me 


| to add one thing more about what I'd like 
|to think of as 


“evidence,” as a result of 
my talk with my friend Roy. He was 
speaking of the two Irish setters to which 
I've already referred. He can order them 
to climb up into or on anything they can 
manage to climb. One day he ordered the 
pair of them up into the fork of a tree 
they could just manage to reach by 

high jump and scramble. When the order 
came to jump down again, one of the dogs 
happened to injure his leg rather seriously 





and went lame. 

On account of the lameness, my friend 
ceased asking him to do any more jump- | 
ing—or even any stunts of any kind for 
quite a long while. The dog was totally 
cured of his lameness. Roy tells me, 
however, that even today, no matter what 
he asks this dog to do—particularly if the 
dog doesn’t happen to feel especially in the 
humor—or if Roy should happen to ask 
him to repeat the same stunt—the dog im- 





93 


Your dog will never feel this way if you 
give him an occasional treatment of 
SERGEANT’S CONDITION PILL, Dealers every- 
where. 
Write For Your Free Copy of “‘SercGEANT’S 
Doc Book” on the care of dogs. Our FREE 
Apvice Department will answer questions 
about your dog’s health. Write fully. 
Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2150 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 








Sergeant's 


DOG Medicines and Food 











mediately goes lame. If that smart trick, 
which this dog thought out for himself, rep- 
resents mere instinct, all well and good— 
but the scientists will have to prove it tome! 


SELLER AND BUYER 


N the last issue I ran‘a short note, 

“Know the Seller,” and I advised our | 
readers not to buy dogs from irresponsible 
In plain English, what | meant 
was never send your money in advance 
to an irresponsible person, This may, 
have created wrong impres- 


| sion and been an injustice to our many 


| reliable 


| 
| 
| 
| 


advertisers. We do feel that there 


should be conditions of sale that will 
stand the acid test and protect both 
seller and buyer. Many of our advertisers 


live in remote places, advantageous to 
their business of training, and it is neces- 


| sary for them to conduct all of their busi- 





|tal as a bird dog 





| same time, it is our duty to protect our ad- 


ness by mail, which they have been doing | 
for years in a most satisfactory way to the 
best of our knowledge. 

Most certainly we feel that an advertiser 
in Frecp & SrreAM is reliably recom- 
mended. While it is impossible for a 
magazine to guarantee that a dog will not 
get sick in transit or that two men will 
think the same about a dog, Firip & 
STREAM has an iron-clad policy of refusing 
advertising from any dog dealer if in- 
vestigation shows he is not entirely on 
the up and up. When a dealer has been 
proved unreliable, his advertising is re- 
fused and there isn’t any way that he can | 
get his name back on our pages. 

The selling of anything as temperamen- 
is fraught with many 


difficulties, T Aewog are crooks selling dogs, 
and there are crooks buying yt FIeip 





& SrrEAM has a duty to perform for both 
buyer and seller. Service to our readers is 
paramount. Our circulation, made up of the 
finest fellows in the world, is worth more 
than the few dollars we get for an adver- 
tisement in the Kennel Department. At the 


vertisers from the occasional unscrupulous 
buyer wherever we can possibly do So. | 

For example, a friend of mine shipped 
one of the best prospects I have ever seen | 


Good Shooting Dogs 


Twelve Pointers and eight Setters. I 
have been a year buying these dogs for 
an Eastern sportsman to use on private 
preserve. On account of his stay i: 
Europe this hunting season I am to sell 
for him at cash. These are not culls but 
each dog a good one. Two to 3% years 
old. If you want one or twenty you can’t 
go wrong; each dog guaranteed. $150 
to $350 each, or 20 for $3,400. 


JOHN C. CAMPBELL, Agent 
Fitzpatrick Alabama 








JEWELL W. PIGOTT 
Tylertown, Mississippi 


POINTERS, SETTERS 
and RETRIEVERS 


Trained in America’s premier game section, to please 
the most exacting sportsmen. Rates reasonable. 


Several Excellent Pointer and English Setter 
Shooting Dogs and Pups for Sale 





POINTER BITCH 
three years old, white and liver, Extra fine looking 
individual, has good speed and range. Good on both 
coveys and singles, gets right out in the open, but 
will work close to gun in cover. Very staunch and 
steady, backs and retrieves, good on both dead and 
crippled birds, been heavily shot over two seasons 
und well experienced. A high-class shooting bitch, well 
trained and easy to handle. Rare bargain at $50. 00. 
No papers. Will ship C.0.D. Subject to six days’ 
trial if express charges guaranteed both ways through 
your express agent. Claude W. Tuttle, Ina, Illinois 








High-Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully 
and thoroughly experienced in the field. Have dogs 
suitable for any place they are used; see one, try it be- 
fore you buy. They are priced so reasonable every one 
can own a shooting dog; every trained dog sent for trial. 
also sold on Easy Payment Plan te the ones needing 
Don’t wait till the season opens, get our prices and in 
formation now. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 








DUAL TYPE—ALL AGES 
From young puppies to trained shooting dogs. 
Famous Skyline field and show stock. 
A Few Trained Pointers and Setters for Sale 
Shooting dogs trained $20.00 per month. 
W. J. THAYER Bergen, N. Y. 











Field training begins October Ist 


Send us your pointer or setter where they will have 
an abundance of bird work, every day and will be 
carefully developed and thoroughly broken, all faults 
corrected. Special attention to pheasant futurities 
Specialist on shooting dogs. Best of reference. 


Carolina Training Kennels 


H. W. Jaillette 


w.C. Platt, Mor. P.O. Osborne, S. C. 
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Plant WILD 
grow, so why experiment? Get our special offers, 
obtainable. Write us. describe grounds; 
book FREE! GET OUR SPECIAL OFFER FIRST 


by yyy and holding thousands of WILD DUCKS on your shooting grounds. 

GIA RICE, WILD CELERY, Naias, Muskgrass NOW! 
best ‘hime 4g plant these duck foods. All our materials are GUARANTEED to 
lowest prices on finest materials 
we'll send expert advice and valuable 


Fall is 


We inspect, 
plan, plant 
and stock 


. game preserves 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, P. O. Box 71B11, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








RING NECK PHEASANTS 


Specially Developed for Field Trials 
Strong, Vigorous Flyers 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

JEFFREYS GAME FARM 
Calcium, N. Y. 


Iowa. 


Offers 


Iowa Game Breeders’ Association 


Several Thousand Pheasants, Quail 
and Water Fowl. Selected Stock from 
the Best Game Farms in Iowa. Write— 
Hugh W. Parker, Secretary, Greeley, 








Mt FOR SALE alll 


a fine flock of trained mated pairs of Cana- 
dian Goose Decoys and Breeders. | 
Also Pure Bred Midget English Calls and 
Genuine Wild Gray Mallard Ducks. 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
Box 403 OSHKOSH, WIS. 





PHEASANTS| 


Ringnecks for Breeding and Stocking. 
Breeding stock of Reeves, Mutants, Am- 
herst and Golden. Write for prices. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
Newark Valley 


New York 








Oregon Mountain Quail— 
Monarch of our native partridge; 
Game bird supreme. 
Breeding, stocking and ornamental |} 
purposes. Prices on request. 


R. M. Hotmes, Molalla, Oregon 





full flight 


V. H. PEEL 


to be pure, 
and 


guarantee 
Buy early and get the best birds. 
Correspondence invited. 


PEEL’S PHEASANT FARM 
1934 hatched English Ringneck Pheasants. Also 
a few 1933 hatched Ringnecks. 
old chicks in season. 
We guarantee all birds 
pheasants 


Eggs and day 


strong, healthy, 
live delivery. 


Pilot Point, Texas 





PHEASANTS! 


I have 400 16-18 weeks, 500 12-16 weeks and 600 8-12 
weeks old Ringneck Pheasants (Mongolian cross, won- 
derful sporting birds), which I wish to turn into cash 
immediately. These are some of the finest birds I have 
ever offered. They are not the cheapest on the market, 
but I can truthfully say they are among the very 
best. Good arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. | 

Also, Pure Mongolians, Blacknecks, Formosans, Mel- § | 
anistic Mutants and several hundred wonderful Wild 

Mallard Ducks (greenheads). 


* WALLACE GRANGE, Ephraim, Wisconsin 


Wild Waterfowl Decoys 


Can furnish Canada—Blue or Egyp- 
tian Geese $10 pair 
Snow Geese $12 Hutchins $15 
Must have Federal permit to buy 
Blue Goose Farm Sioux City, Iowa 


“Any 


in Game" 














Satisfaction 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 
We offer quality and quantity 
native quail for stocking and restocking. 
Ringnecks and Wisconsin white tail Deer. 
Get our prices. 


KENDALL BROS. 


in pure 


guaranteed, 


Guilford, N, C. 











= oll Beyer 


“Sau FARMSAw. 


Portage. 
Wisconsin 





Buy from 
Beyer 


tants. 





Mongolians, 


urbepors to His Majesty and buy 
he American Sportsman'!'e rest” 


5000 range-reared Ringnecks, ’ 
We pay express east of the Rockies. 


and Mu- 





| 


| 





Learn how to raise and manage 
game birds—-where to buy eggs 
and stock—news of this field and 
legislation affecting it — through 
Game Breeder & Sportsman — 
published monthly—price $2.00 a year. 

For a limited time we offer 

with each subscription six 
illustrated books: Quail Rearing Man- 





ual; Pheasant Breeding Manual; More Game Birds by 
Controlling Their Natural Enemies; Game Birds—How to 
Make Them Pay on Your Farm; Water Areas—How to 


Create and Maintain Them; and Waterfowl Food Plants 
Send $2.00 today at our risk and receive these six books 


€ 
and Game Breeder & Sportsman for 1 year. 


GAME BREEDER & SPORTSMAN 








205 E. 42 St. New York, N. Y. 
pe gay | ean 
= /— S Shae ASK 












Plant Terrell’s Natural 
* Foods to create a permanent 

feeding place for them. 
| WILD RICE, Wild Celer 
| Muskgrass, Naias now ready for planting, 
h 38 EARS’ success. Write. Describe 
¥ place. Planting Advice, Booklet Free. 


TERRELL’ 408 D BLOCK 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
We examine, plan and plant properties. 





l UNEXCELLED ¢ FULL FLIGHT 
i RINGNECKS 
QUAIL « DECOYS 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed 





ER NOW d 

2 BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 4 

John G. Alley Easton, Maryland | 
2 + 2. ye. 








FOR SALE 


35—2-Yr. old Ring Neck Pheasant Hens 

14—2-Yr. old Ring Neck Pheasant Cocks 

400—Ring Neck Pheasants, this year’s hatch 

100—Buff Cochin Bantams 

40—Buff Cochin Bantams, this year’s hatch. 
Write for prices. 


Carolina Game Reserve, High Point, N.C. 











QUAIL COVE 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
F; , 
inest in 1934 


Game 
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NO FOOD—NO DUCKS 

No Duck Call ever made will nv | 

Wild Ducks down to waters devo: 

food, Ducks are tremendous cater 

they fly hundreds of miles for goo 

fooning gro mee ds. Plant WILD RIC . 
WILD CELERY, SAGO POND- 

WEED SEE Ds, ete., described in free 

~ illustrated booklet 

- Write, desc le, and recei 


ribe ori . 
WISCONSIN ‘aquatic NURSERIES, 














BEFORE PLANTING 


ing now 


years of experience. 


¢ free planting adrice and book 


klet. low prices 
Box 331-A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


ert to eramine, plan and plant laroe properties. 


HOW TO ATTRACT WILD DUCKS| -> | 


NATURAL FOODS—MORE DUCKS 
At small expense you can plant your 
shooting grounds with the foods ducks 
like. Growth of plants guaranteed. 
Reseed themselves and spread each 
year. Insure good Hunting by plant- 
*joneers in the development 
of better Hunting Grounds with many 
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FOR SALE 


Large Wild Canada Geese 


Great decoyers. Very fine birds 
LESTER W. CASE, R. No. 2, St. Cloud, Minn. 
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to a trainer. The dog was bold, birdy and| Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds | D 
in the pink of condition. Something hap- | (Shot over often 1991-32-33) | 
| 


pened on the train trip, and the dog was Wild Decoy Mallard—$4.00, $3.00 p ‘ 
man-shy when the trainer received him. I English Kallerarse 0, $7.00 S68 Ss. .00 pair “My 1994 G1 a sy . ‘ 
: know the trainer. He is as honest as they Belgian Callers $12.50" $10.00 pair pair y 193 odo type Duck Call is a grea 


improvement on all previous models— 
come, and it took him thirty days to get , o1d—young trained Canada Geese. New low prices. 1933 | Speers t have ever ak} will compare 


Canvas-back, Wood, other ducks. Flyers for restocking. . - is 
this dog to go out and hunt for him. Had Full grown. (Stay where put.) 100 lots. Duck book 25c.| with it. Choice of Fancy Checkered 





a purchaser bought that dog from my | Goose booklet 25¢. Safe arrival. Order at once. Bakelite Barrel or plain wood barrel, 
friend, he would have yelled “Crook !” Breman Co., Danville, 111. | four metal Reeds and my Book “Ducks: 
I have known of cases where unscru- | How to Call Them”—all for................ $5.00 


samo 


pulous fellows have ordered a dog on trial | | A new model Pintail (Sprig) Whistle 
from a dealer, kept him two weeks, abused | pA | that byway a perfect imitation “= 
him and returned him as unsatisfactory | en aiae eee dia dias seteeeeeeeeeees 

after spoiling him. No reputable dealer | “BACKYARD POND STARTS YOU!” | Small Size Turpin Crow Call. 31:50 


would refuse to let a man try a dog that BIG PROFITS IN “NUFOND: GIANTS”. Breeder lays 
10,000 eggs each year. Bullfrogs sell $3.00 doz. Raised in | Home Made Recording Phonograph 


he wanted to buy, but no dealer with in- any climat e, "No experience necessary. No winter care. Get started pow. | Record with calling of Mallard, Teal, 
> un ate 200. rtune in rogs elis how. arket waitin . 2 
telligence should ship a good bird dog to qmerican Frog Canning Co., Dept. 106-W, New Orleans, La. Canvasback, Bluebill, Blackjack, Gray- 
' a buyer who could not show that he was Originators of “CANNED” Frog Legs. duck, Pintail, or Sprig, as specially or- 
responsible. Certainly any man who wants | ORT CERTAIN $2.50 
a dog sent on trial should be willing to | BROOK T ROT IT Finest Hand-Made Turkey and Crow Calls 
j f | No. 3 Turkey Yelper, Imported Amaranth wood $3.50 


furnish references. 


sk 

































































| . . ~, 
: I have seen advertisements in which | Brook Trout of exceptional quality. Fiocet Hand Made Grow Call nnn. $2.50 
ig ’ dealers agreed to furnish for $50 a dog —e orders now “"" nares. Phonograph Duck and Turkey Ca 
| yed eggs in season, irty years 0 
ent || suecessful propagation. TOM TURPI N 
aren Have you ever had a narrow escape Parapise Brook Trout Co., Cresco, Pa. 1150 Eastmoreland Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
y eggs from death while hunting, fishing 
ld and or camping? You can win big mon- 
hrough ey if you have. You can read all B k gi Egg . 
ma the details on page 76 rook Lrout S || Quail Preserve for Sale 
we offer || Order now for December and January Old B PI 1200 in L 
rg Boy || delivery—Trout for Stocking and Table Cc NG es P a a “tl 
ids by Id do everything a $250 dog would | use—any time. 7. Se ee ee eee 
-How to that would do eve Os || stocked with quail. Fine young timber 
- do. Any intelligent sportsman should know Penn Forest Brook Trout Corp. '| and ten tenant houses. Price $12,000.00. 
that this can’t be done. No buyer need Maas Chek Do ‘ 
' expect a $250 dog for $50 or a $50 dog EEE Ra Bank of Commerce, Americus, Ga. 
ors QpRAISE RABBITS FORUS —— = 





Another thing the dealers are up against 
is the buyer who gets a trained dog on} 
approval, takes him out of the crate, puts 
him in a car and expects him to go out 
and work perfectly before he has had a 


ee Sparina vou wicuser enices || PRACTICAL EDUCATION 
Crest, Ke Zeng wus, || == OF THE BIRD DOG 


book catalog and monthly market 





























chance to become acquainted and shake off | bulletin showing prices we pay our By J. A. Sanchez Antufiano 
the effects of the train trip. He might just ouTpoon Ex TERPRISE C0. ine | The latest and most complete exposi- 
as well pick up an intelligent young man Box 41s NEW CITY, Rockiand County, N.Y. tion of teaching bird dogs, developing 
from a small town and set him down at Finest their natural instincts. 154 pages crowd- 
42nd Street and Broadway, New York, ed with sensible advice. Whether you 
and tell him to make a living. Occasionally Quebec-Labrador Mink train your own dogs or have them train- 
such a v * anal ist ot by 1 oc ed, you should read this great book oa 
such a young man might get by, and oc- | My best pelts brought above twenty-seven dol- the art of achieving quick, satisfactory 
casionally a phlegmatic bird dog will de- | lars each. Profitable business or side line. pcre 
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Ques. IVe have 
water supply for our camp. Sometimes the 


some trouble 


water becomes sedimented and will not 
filter properly. How can we purify the 
water for filtering? 

Ans. For each barrel of the water, add 
two pounds of phosphate of lime, agitate 
thoroughly and permit sediment to settle. 
lhe water may then be filtered. 

Ques. Out here in the West, we have a 
grouse which we call the fool hen. What 

ird is this. ? Also, what duck is called the 
fool duck 


outdoor lore. 


Field 


QO1 Outdoor Question 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ques. IVhy is it that camels arouse such 
disgust and aversion in horses? 

Ans. The antipathy of the horse to the 
camel seems to be instinctive. Though this 
aversion has been noted for many hun- 
dreds of years, no real explanation has 
been presented. It may be that the camel’s 
odor is objectionable to the horse. 

Ques. Are all mammals natural swim- 
mers. 

Ans. Man and the monkey must be 
taught to swim. All other mammals are 


oS 
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at enmity, the puma being the — 
persecutor of the jaguar...” (2) Accord- 
ing to Cornish: . the IIR of north- 
ern California considered the puma a 
friendly god before the missionaries ar- 
rived, and would not molest it.” 

Ques. How is a “mad-stone” used 
order to save the life of a person bitten by 
a rabid animal? Where do these stones 
come from? 

Ans. Some mad-stones are said to be 
found in the bladders of deer. Various 

other types of stones are 





Ans. The sage grouse 
have been given the name 
of “fool hens,” though other 
species, too, have been so 


y PER the w il 
VV PPE VEWeElW said to turn green. 


used. They are boiled in 
milk and held tightly over 

wound until they are 
They 





called. The fool duck is the 
ruddy duck. 


Ques. What bird is the 
most abundant in the world? 


Ans. This is probably a 
debatable question. Darwin 
once stated, at the same 
time qualifying the state- 
ment with another that it 
could not be verified, that 
he believed the common ful- 
mar (petrel), a sea bird 
frequenting the northern 
seas, was the most abundant 
of all birds. 





Ques. Some years ago, 
you published a recipe for 
“corning” meat. I'd appreci- 
ate the re-publication of this. 


Ans. Take two gallons 
of water, four pounds of 
salt, one and one-half pounds 
of brown sugdr, two ounces 
of saltpeter and one-half 
ounce of saleratus. Then 
mix in crock and immerse 
the meat cut in three- to 








are told by E. W. Power that his brother George, of 

St. Paul, Minnesota, caught a 16-pound great northern 

pike in Green Lake. Power cut open the fish, just to see what 
it had been feeding on. He found three different sets of cross- 
links from tire chains. Each set was of a different size, so they 
must have come from separate cars. He found a 12-inch in the 


eye-bolt, too. 

Perhaps, if the pike had weighed around thirty pounds, 
Power might have found a fender or possibly a cylinder or 
two. Don’t park your cars near the water, boys! 


are boiled again and again 
and applied until the stone 
no longer turns green, ac- 
cording to the stories. This 
Department would suggest 
that there is recognized 
medical treatment for the 
bites of rabid animals— 
cautery or the Pasteur 
treatment, for instance. 


Ques. (1) From where 
are the “kernels” cut on a 
woodchuck before he is 
cooked? (2) Can a wood- 
chuck swim? 


Ans. (1) The “kernels”, 
or glands, are found in each 
foreleg, high up near the 
body. (2) Yes. 


Ques. What was the 
“south herd” and the “north 
herd” of buffalo (or bison) 
latter days of the 
herds in the West? When 
did the buffalo in the coun- 
try east of the Mississippi 
become extinct? 











six-pound chunks, for a 
period of approximately eight or ten days. 


Ques. There is a reddish-colored squir- 
rel down here in the South, which every- 
me calls the boomer. IVhat is its proper 
name 2 

Ans. It is merely a variety of the red 
squirrel, 

Ques. A few days ago, one of the people 
at our camp (in Maine) killed a porcupine 
in the camp yard. The next morning, we 
found the mternal organs near where the 
animal had been killed, but the carcass, 
quills and all had disappeared. After hunt- 
ing for some time, we found the carcass on 
me of the paths to the lake. It had been 
opened in the stomach as neatly as one 
could have done it with a knife, and all 
the meat had been eaten, leaving the frame 
md ¢ quills. What animal could have eaten 
the pork y? 

Ans. In my opinion, the animal might 
have been almost any of the larger mem- 
bers of the weasel family, such as the 
fisher. It might have been a fox or even 
a wild cat, if such animals exist in proxim- 
ity to your camp. The fisher is especially 
noted for its ability to kill and eat a porcu- 
pine without suffering injury to itself. 





natural swimmers—in most cases, from 


birth. 
Ques. Do snakes cat living things only? 
\ns. Snakes are said to feed on living 
things entirely, with the exception of the 
egg-eaters. 


Ques. IVhat is the 
venomous snake? 


largest terrestrial 


Ans. Probably the king cobra, or hama- 
dryad. 


Ques. (1) Js it a fact that the Amigo 
del Christiana (J‘riend of the Christian), 
as the puma or mountain lion was called 
in South America, will attack the larger 
jaguars? (2) Were these animals con- 
sidered friendly to man by the North 
American Indians? 


Ans. (1) It is said to be the general 
belief of the gauchos of South America 
that the puma dislikes the jaguar. The 
same story was told in northern Califor- 
nia, many years ago, of its dislike for the 
grizzly bear. With reference to the puma 
and jaguar, the naturalist Hudson said: 
“Tt is well known that where the two 
species inhabit the same district they are 





Ans. In 1867, when the 
steel of the railroad reached 
Cheyenne, it split the remaining bison in 
two herds, with the railroad as the divid- 
ing line from east to west. Curiously, they 
seemed to recognize the division. E vidence 
indicates that by 1900 all, except a few 
straggling bison, had been exterminated 
east of the Big River. 


Ques. To what weight did the grissly 
bear of the West grow, when those ani- 
mals were really plentiful? 


Ans. According to Seton, the heaviest 
authentic grizzly weight is 1,153 pounds. 
This was the weight of a great grizzly 
which lived for eighteen years in Union 
Park, Chicago, Ill. Seton says: “He was 
fed to suffocation by the thousands of visi- 
tors and in his later years grew so fat 
that he could not walk, could only crawl 
around.” The weight of this bear before 
his death was variously estimated at from 
2,000 to 2,200 Ibs., which is just about 
double his actual weight when he was 
actually placed on the scales. 


Ques. What is the animal knot on as the 
wasch-bar, or “washing bear,” by Germans. 


Ans. The raccoon, owing to its habit of 
always washing its food in water. 
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Today’s Value in a Bonded Whisky 


If you like a fine, bonded whisky—try “Canadian Club,” favorite 
the world over for more than three generations in the best hotels, 
clubs and restaurants, as well as in the finest homes. Its uniform 
quality and purity are assured by selection of the choicest grains. 
Every drop is aged five years or more in charred oak casks under 
Government supervision. Constant vigilance is maintained to safe- 
guard every process of its manufacture. Only the 75-year-old house 
of Hiram Walker could produce a whisky so distinctive in flavor, so 
delightful in aroma. It is today’s value, as you will learn when you 
compare the price of “Canadian Club” with that of any other high- 
grade bonded whisky on the market. Another splendid product that 
is sure to please you is Hiram Walker's Distilled London Dry Gin—a 
perfect running mate for world-famous “Canadian Club” from every 


standpoint. Make these two Hiram Walkervalues your next purchase. 
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Just Published 


RECORDS of NORTH AMERICAN 
BIG GAME 


Compiled by 
PRENTISS 
N. GRAY 


Until now the 

only official big 

game records have 

been printed in a limited 

edition costing $10. We have 

long felt the need of making this 

valuable material available all sportsmen, 

and are happy to announ ur publication 

of a special edition for only 25c. (All proceeds 

to be donated to the N. Y. Zoological Society 

for compiling future records.) It contains the 

complete records plus detailed measurement 
charts for entering your own trophies, 


aaa holds few thrills greater 
than big game hunting. There’s 
always a chance for a world’s record 
trophy—and always a better chance 
when you back your patience and 
skill with a high-power Remington 


rifle. 

Whatever your selection—bolt- 
action, slide-action, autoloading— 
you can rely on a Remington for 
speed, smoothness, power and accu- 
racy. Each offers special advantages. 
Model 8 for example (shown above) 
is the only high-power 


MODEL 14 SLIDE ACTION 


* 


we 


MODEL 8 AUTOLOADER 


the cartridge in the chamber until the 
bullet has left the muzzle...no power 
loss and utmost safety! Model 14 is 
the only slide-action rifle made to 
take all the popular big game car- 
tridges—K leanbore Regular, Express 
or Hi-Speed. 

Make one of these great rifles 
yours and you’re ready for the big- 
gest game .. . and the biggest thrills 
in the sport of shooting.We’d like to 
tellyou more aboutthem...the game, 
the guns and the ammunition. Just 

write. Remington Arms 


American autoloading Remington, Co., Inc., 792 Barnum 


rifle that positively locks 


Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 








